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THE SMALL HOUSE 
A PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 


This article presents the newer conception of the small house 
and in stating the problem that is involved opens another ave- 
nue for constructive architectural thought. А second article in 
the August issue deals with structural and planning possibilities. 
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HERE are two types of housing which de- 

mand consideration of architects, engineers 
and city planners, on both sociological and eco- 
nomic grounds; one, the multi-family house; the 
other, the single-family dwelling. 


We will not 
consider here the questions of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type but may assume 
that there will be а continued demand for the 
low-cost small house, even though the multi- 
family dwelling is gaining proportionally. 

There is still а desire, оп the part of most 
people, to live in a single-family dwelling. This 
is а psychological factor that must be considered, 
for it seems to be universal, even among apart- 
ment and model tenement dwellers. The success- 
ful sale of cheap speculative single-familv houses 
is evidence of this, The operative builder's house 
is high in price and in cost of carrving charges, 
the latter often leading to the tragedv of fore- 
closure. Coupled with this is its jerry-building 
quality as to construction, planning and land 
subdivision, and its negative aesthetic value. All 
these inadequacies have brought profound social 
evils and great economic losses upon the com- 
munity. The majority have been forced to sacri- 
fice health, safety, happiness, education and social 
progress because of the exorbitant cost of ade- 
quate housing, and the community is forced to 
support blighted areas and the misconceptions of 
the speculative housing areas. 

The eradication of such areas can be aided by 


producing а high quality house, the cost of which 
is within the buying power of the family of low 
income. The housing industry has thus far failed 
to produce it. A high quality house is available 
to relatively few, in conspicuous contrast to nu- 
merous products, both luxuries and necessities, 
which are within the buying power of nearly all. 
The economic solution is not to be found in sub- 
sidies or philanthropy; both methods evade the 
issue and support the innate evils of the present 
system. То cheapen construction costs by lower- 
ing standards and quality is undesirable and dan- 
gerous. The стих of the question is the creation of 
the necessary economic balance which will place the 
products of the housing industry within the buying 
power of wage earners in other industries. 

According to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., of all income recipients іп 1926 
the income limit of the 99% having the lowest 
incomes was $8700 (more recent statistics from 
this source are not yet available). This data does 
not reveal the distribution within this group of 
the incomes classified in the above table. There 
are the oft-quoted figures that 84% of those gain- 
fully employed have incomes of $2000 or less. 
The Call Buying Power Survey made by the 
"Public Ledger” in the Philadelphia area col- 
lected the following data among 459,000 famili 
48% have incomes of $2000 or less, % have 
incomes of $2001 to $2999, 11.7% have incomes 
of $3000 to $3999. 
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А rule has it that а family should not spend 
more than one-quarter of its for rent. 
The Home Building and Home Owning Com- 
mittee of the United States Building and Loan 


League, after receiving answers to а question- 


income 


naire sent to its members in all parts of the coun- 
try, stated that it was sound, economically, for 
families with income of $100 to $400 per month 
to purchase а home costing approximately twice 
their yearly income. The following estimated 
re based on the cost of carrying charges 


pric 


under present financing methods, 


from 


early Ince 0,000 l n: 
"$1200 $2100 ` 2000 
1800 3200 2500 
2100 4000 3500 
2400 4500 4000 
2700 5100 4500 
3000 5600 5000 
3600 6700 5600 
4800 9000 7100 


From the foregoing data it follows that by far 
the greatest majority of houses should range in 
price from $2000 to $4000, a lesser quantity from 
$4000 to $5500, and the minority from $55 
upwards. Ií improved finaneing methods create 
lower carrying charges, these prices can be raised 
somewhat. However, they give а relatively exact 
idea as to the cost of the product which the hous- 
ing industry must produce in order to make it 
readily available to workers in other industries 
under present wage scales. 

\ house of high quality and adequate size to 
sell for approximately $3000 may seem impossible 
industry 
boasts of a greater achievement that once seemed 


$. 


of achievement, but the automotive 
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One of the residential 
exhibits of The German 
Building Exposition, 
now being held in Berlin. 
Though not essentially 
a factory-built house, it 
illustrates the use of 
simplified building meth- 
ods. Mies Van Der 
Rohe was the architect 


impossible. In 1924, six better cars were рго- 
duced for the same amount of labor and capital 
required to produce one poorer car in 1904. The 
solution of the house problem calls for the same 
quality of logic, imagination and perseverance 
that developed the automobile. 

To create the inexpensive small house of high 
qualitv, the problem must be stated comprehen- 
sivelv and open-mindediv, if we are to reach a 
The conception of its basic prin- 


sane solution. 
ciples must be in terms of present day demands 
upon the house and must consider all its aspects 
—manufacture, biology, structure, surroundings, 
finance and aesthetics. It must be understood 
that the house is to be considered as one of the 
vital and immediate things of life before there 
can be any question of regarding it as а source 
of aesthetic delight. 


I. PRODUCTION OF THE HOUSE 


This question has two phases which are inti- 
mately related, production methods and produc- 
tion organization. Under the present system, the 
house is built on а handwork ba 
high priced labor. The specialization of hand- 
work has led to the sub-constractor system with 
its inefficiencies and waste, its divided responsi- 
bilities, and its temporary and loose organization 
during the construction period. J building 
is the rule; opportunism and expediency are the 
guiding principles. 

On the other hand we have rationalized and 
industrialized production in other fields—modern 
industrial technique with machine methods, 
closely knit and synchronized production proce- 
dure, unified and scientifically managed produc- 
tion organization. Intelligence and rationalism 
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А house at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, France, Le 
Corbusier and Paul 
Jeanneret, Architects. It 
is another example of 
the simplification of 
structure and plan to- 
ward а complete ration- 
alization of the house 
asa "machine for living” 


are the guiding principles. Under this regime, 
even complex products have risen in quality and 
have sunk in price. 

The first point, therefore, is that the production 
of the house 15 to be submitted to а rationalised 
and industrialised manufacture under a unified 
organisation. 


II. PLAN AND STRUCTURE 


The house has both biological and structural 
Biologically, it 15 а shelter for domestic 
life against heat, cold, rain, thieves and the in- 
It is a receptacle for light and air. It 
comprises certain rooms and equipment for the 
various functionings of domestic life—cooking, 
eating, washing, sleeping, working, leisure, stor- 
The biological aspects of the house de- 
termine the layout and the structure. The struc- 
ture of the house is the assembly of various ma- 
terials according to mechanical and economic laws 
so as to provide for the sheltering and function- 


aspects. 


quisitive. 


age, etc. 


ing of domestic life with the best possible com- 
fort, health and efficiency. The one is а system 
of circulation, the other а system of construction 
and equipment; the one is function, the other 
technique. 


The first thing to do is to set up, with reason- 
able precision, the minimum biological standards 
of the house as to space, air, light, warmth, sta- 
bility, comfort, sanitation, etc.; the second, find 
the structural system, floors, walls, roof, win- 
dows, doors, mechanical and sanitary equipment, 
furniture, etc., which will most efficiently and 
economically serve the assumed standards. The 
second point in the statement of the problem is 
that biological and structural standards must be 
determined. 
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HI. SURROUNDINGS 

А large portion of house cost is represented 
by the ground on which it stands. The price set 
upon this ground is often entirely out of propor 
tion with its actual value. The value of a lot 
should not consist only in its street frontage and 
location. More important is its guarantee of 
ample air and sunlight, of open spaces on it and 
nearby, of comparative quiet and privacy, of 
pleasant surroundings, and of protection against 
undesirable eneroachments that might destrov its 


value. Speculation should not exaggerate its 
price, nor should the cost of utilities and improve 


ments be excessive. To make the third point of 
our statement, residential areas should be part of 
а good city plan, properly soned, and intelligentiv 


and economically subdivided. 
IV. FINANCING 

The finance of home building and purchase, 
especially second mortgages, is perhaps the most 
backward segment of our whole credit system. 
It is 70% on an 
bile and repay it on the installment plan than to 
buy а home on that basis, and the home generally 
requires a rate of interest that approaches usu 
Construction mortgages, permanent first and sec- 
ond mortgages, all call for bonuses and premiums 
and the financing costs of a residential develop- 
ment becomes excessive. 

However, it is pointed out that these costs will 
remain excessive as long as the waste and risks 
entailed by divided responsibility in the produc- 
tion and selling of i 


easier to borrow automo- 


eliminatec 
Therefore, the solution of this particular prol 
lem depends upon the satisfactorv solution of the 
preceding ones, and only when the building in- 


homes is not 
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›{ the various house elements (floors, roof, walls, 
etc.) at the job; relatively few elements stand- 
ardized and fabricated before assembly into the 
house; practicallv all labor is handwork. 

3. PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION: Loose and 
temporary coordination of the various building 
trades entailing waste of time, money, labor and 


materials; cut-throat competition among irre- 
sponsible and incapable sub-contractors resulting 
in low quality materials and degraded workman- 


ship. 
THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


1. MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION: The fabri- 
cated house 15 still in its experimental stage; al- 
though numerous designs have been developed 


both here and abroad, few of them have proved 


entirely satisfactory both structurallv and eco- 
The mass production of the jerry-builder. Such nomicallv. Much research and experimentation 
houses make slums, for the deterioration is rapid will be required to arrive at satisfactory results. 


Research is directed towards the development of 
dustry is rationalized and the house is of a high structural systems, and the selection of known 
h materials and development of new materials 


quality and its surroundings of a guaranteed h 
standard will it be possible to make a system of which will most economically and efficiently per- 
home finance that is satisfactory and inexpensive. form their function in the structure. Of the 
known materials, steel has presented itself as an 
ideal material for the supporting structure pro- 
eet to offset 


У. AESTHETICS 


[he use of new materials and new technique vided it is used with maximum ей 
in the production of the house of modern dwell- its high cost as compared to wood framing. 
ing standards will lead to а new domestic archi The materials of the fabricated house must 
hi- permit a maximum of machine and shop fabrica- 


tecture. The aesthetic value of such an a 


tecture is not to be judged by its first strang tion. For this reason, the European designers 
ness but by the same approach that is used in the place great emphasis on the development of what 
judgment of all architectures—the measure of they name “dry construction,” meaning an as- 


the perfection of the unification of biological sembly of the building units without the use of 


intention with structural technique. The house — water, as in the case of all-wood or steel construc- 

should express its fitness for a full domestic life. tion. Dry construction is the most rapid and 
The statement of the whole problem can be economical construction. 

integrated, as the small house is to be the high 2. Propverion Метнор: То what extent can 

quality and relatively inexpensive product of a the principles of modern industrial technique 

rationalized and consolidated industry. Its pur- (апа organization) be applied in the formation of 

chase is to be financed on а low cost and secure а possible house manufacturing industry? As 


basis, so that it will be possible for anybody of 
sound character and industrious habits to provide 
his family with an adequate, livable and attrac- 
tive home in pleasant and healthy surroundings. 


HIS leads to a consideration of the char- 

acteristics of the house as built today com- 
pared to the fabricated or manufactured type of 
house which is being developed 


THE BUILT HOUSE 


1. MATERIALS ог CONSTRUCTION: Usually 
natural materials adapted to structural use; either 
small units to fit the mechanic's hand, or larger 
units requiring cutting and fitting at the job, or 
materials made up and applied at the job. Group housing is preferable to the conditions shown 

2. Propuction Метнор: A slow building up above. А model apartment group in а Berlin suburb 
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long as the prevailing sentiment is opposed to 
mass-produced, standardized house models, it 
cannot be expected that their application could be 
as thorough and complete as that exemplified by 
the automotive industry, for example. 


HE potential house market may not war- 

rant the production volume characteristic of 
the automotive industry, but there is another 
The house may be the 
first building type to be industrialized, but it may 
well be the starting point for the complete indus- 
trialization of all buildings. This revolution in 
building technique is not beyond realization in 
the near future and already is foreshadowed by 
many developments. In case, building 
manufacturers would fabricate the parts for all 


factor to be considered. 


such а 


types, and the consequent production volume could 
warrant а progressive development within the 
industry comparable to that already experienced 
by the automotive industry, Although the manu- 
facture of а product depends upon the demands 
of the market, it is no less true—and the automo- 
bile has clearly proved this that the ex- 
tent of the market rests upon the effectiveness 
with which the product can be 
Thus, the house can take advantage, in part, of 
the economic benefits which accrue from the em- 


to say 


manufactured. 


ployment of the industrial technique. 

Since, under present conditions, the design of 
the various elements of the house depends on the 
individual architect's or builder's discretion, these 
tly different 
and each is unique in layout, shape, size and con 


elements vary gr between houses 


struction; consequently their constituent mate- 
rials must be small units or of a character that 
allows cutting or molding. Building becomes far 
more difficult and costly than is necessary. How 
ever, the standards and orbits of the different 
dwelling functions can be set with reasonable 


pre 


ion by agreement along scientific principles; 


An 
for the conventional type of house shown above 


air view of Radburn, М. J., а community planned 
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Though oí a traditional aspect many parts oí these 
houses are standardized. Clarence S. Stein, Architect 


as a result, the structural elements to serve these 
functions can be standardized as to design and 
ished, the first prin- 
ciple of industrial technique can be applied— 


dimensions. ‘This accomp 
standardization and interchangeability of parts. 
With adaptable materials, 
the dimensions of elements would be more accu 
assembly of the vari- 
would not call for the 
found in automobile 
1angeability of house 
prove difficult of attainment. 
allow a more rapid and a 
elements into the finished 
to a minimum. 


machine tools anc 
rate than at present, but the 
ous elements into the 
extremely high precision 
interc 


lousc 


parts, for example; 
ре rts 
High precision woulc 


should not 


cheaper assembly of 
house. Waste woulc 


O 


the machine tools to 


be reducec 


ХСЕ standardization is agreed upon, it 
would be possible to develop continuously 
fabricate them. As these ma- 
‚ they would bring to the in- 


sing reduction in manufacturing 


chines are perfectec 
dustry an iner 
costs comparable to 
to other industries. 
would be replaced by highly specialized and ac 
curate machines that would reduce the number 
The 
following data is enlightening in connection with 
this point: From 1904 to 1929, wages of a typi- 
cal building trade, bricklayers, increased 92%, 
while production per man decreased 40%, a net 
increase of unit labor cost of 220%; during the 
factory 118%, 
while production per man increased 49%, the re- 
sultant net increase in unit labor cost being 50%. 


those the machine has brought 


Personal craftsmanship 


of man hours spent per building element. 


same period, wages increased 


Transportation facilities and costs would pre- 
vent complete shop assemblv of the house. The 
extent of shop assemblv would be limited to the 
sub-assembly of the largest units that could be 
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transported economically, such as wall and floor 
sections. But in the fabrication and assembly of 
these units there could be applied the second 
principle of industrial 
performance through the decentralization of pro- 
ductive operations, That is to say, there would 
be a development of the methods of material 
routing, of machine layout, and of assembly. 

3. PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION: The fore- 
runner of а rationalized production organization 
has been inaugurated in the house building divi- 
sion of a well known mail order company. The 
one organization undertakes to design, build and 
Plans are either chosen from 
their catalogue or 


technique—progressive 


finance а home. 
designed according to the 
client's wishes for a nominal fee. The company 
controls material factories and furnishes the ma- 
terials already cut to fit; а local builder can as- 
the company will furnish 
the labor to complete it. Their financing terms 
are very attractive; they wil 
gage up to 75% of the tota 
lot, the mortgage to be paid off in monthly in- 
stallments—including 6% interest—at the rate of 
88.56 per thousand loaned, the amortization ре- 
riod bemg 14 years, 8 months. 
ameliorates 


semble the house, or 


place a single mort 
value of house and 
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This unified ser- 
vice the client and 
climinates many defects of the usual architect- 
builder-subcontractor-financier system, However, 
it is still based upon the traditional materials and 
methods and is probably the limit of the possi- 
bilities inherent in them. 


conditions Гог 


HIE change from the traditional materials 

and methods to different materials and to in- 
dustrial technique would require a corresponding 
change in the production organization, The first 
transformation would be the replacement of the 
usual building mechanics by new types of factory 
mechanics trained to operate the machines and to 
assemble the building units. In the field, a tvpe 
of mechanic similar to the steel erector would be 
employed, 

This transformation would be coincidental with 
a second one; the present loose grouping of spe- 
alized building trades would give way to the 
consolidated necessary to finance 
and manage industrial production. The housing 
corporation would take its place among the large 
group of industrial corporations already devel- 
oped. Efficient management, coupled with first- 
rate architectural and engineering 
thought applied to continuous and organized re- 
search, would result from competition between 
companies in the various price classes. 

As pointed out before, transportation facilities 
and costs would prevent complete shop assembly 
of the house; this fact would determine the 
method of merchandising the fabricated house. 


Ж 
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The fabricated building units, consisting of a 
series of standardized models oí various qualities 
permitting different combinations, would be 
distributed to local assembler-dealers. These 
agencies would sell the complete house, would 
[urnish the equipment and mechanics necessary 
to erect it with the greatest dispatch and economy, 
and would maintain service departments for re- 
pairs, alterations and additions. 


THE SMALL HOUSE MARKET 


According to Edwin E. Hunt, secretary of the 
President's Conference on Unemployment, 400,- 
000 new houses are needed each vear to house 
the people of the United States properly. At 
the Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, it was estimated that at least $50,- 
000,000,000 will be spent on new residential con- 
struction in the 
mates give an idea of the potential market for а 
house building industry. 

In addition, there are the vast blighted areas 
of the large cities to be rehabilitated. The man- 
agements within the housing industry would find 
it necessary to make thorough studies of this 
market, collecting data as to buying power, popu- 
lation trends and related matters, the interpreta- 
tion of which would direct intelligent price levels, 
production and distribution. Similar studies are 
made in regard to other markets, but they are 
more necessary in the case of the house since it 


next twenty years. These esti- 


depreciates more slowly, and while the conse- 
quently small replacement the saturation 
point would be reached more quickly. Such studies 
would reduce to a minimum the costs and evils 
due to inexperience and faulty merchandising 
practice, 

The first products of the house manufacturer 
might be more expensive than the present builder’s 
product or merely equal it in price, But if the 
fabricated house proves its superior quality and 
advantages, the market for it will develop, and, 
as the industry progresses, the house will undergo 
the same morphology that all industrial products 
have experienced—an increase of quality accom- 
panied by a decrease in price. To reach that 
point, the house manufacturers must possess the 
optimism to carry them beyond this first defective 
period which has been characteristic of nearly all 
industrial production in its infancy. 

At the beginnings of the steel industry, hand- 
wrought products could compete with machine 
products. Today, the methods of brick and wood 
building produce a house that could compete with 
the first industrialized houses. But whereas the 
one has reached the limit of its possibilities, the 
other is still in its beginnings and formation, and 
inherently contains the factors which point to 
future production of a better and cheaper house. 
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An air-view of downtown New York. The City Bank Farmers Trust Co. is the white building in the center 


THE DESIGN OF А BANK'S SKYSCRAPER 


THE CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 


Å one design of а modern skyseraper is not 
primarily а matter of æsthetic expression. It 
is rather а coordinated solution to 
mechanical problems and the strenuous demands 
and the æsthetic approach must 


complex 


of economics 


be made after such major problems have been 
adequately solved. In the planning of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company building this was 
especially true. The architects were confronted 
not only by the usual tangle of economic and 
mechanical requirements but also by the further 
complication of an unusual site and the man- 
yrovisions of the New York zoning laws. 
\ brief survey of the importance of these factors 
facilitate an explanation of the ultimate 
design of the building, 

As is usual in almost every project of this type, 
the final scheme was an outgrowth of an entirely 
ifferent parti. On the following page, three of 
the preliminary sketches for the building have 
been reproduced which illustrate graphically the 
progress of the project. It is noticeable that as 
the economic factors more 


atory 


will 


became more and 
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important the shape and size of the building 
changed accordingly. 

The plan of the building 
entirely by the requirements of the two banking 
institutions which were to use it, and by the 
irregular site in the heart of a congested area, 
which is bounded on three sides by narrow streets 
and dense blocks of buildings. The banks re- 
quired two important entrances and space 
approximately 5,000 people; the office 
needed a central location and 
modate 2,000 people, giving the building а density 
of one person to 70 sq. ft. in the banking quarters 
and one person to 100 sq. ft. in the rentable areas. 
The density and the total building population, 
together with the required type of elevator ser- 
vice (the interval being in this case from 20 to 
25 seconds) determined the general allocation of 
space in the building layout. In detail, spaces were 
planned to give the greatest possible efficiency in 
their use. The elevator banks were placed in 
the center of the plot, so that there would be no 
interruption of shafts to the top of the tower, 


was determined 


for 
space 


area 10 ассот- 
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Three of the architect's early sketches for the building. During this stage of the project, frequent 
changes were made in the requirements that demanded radical revisions in the structure 


and the service features were located where they 
would interfere least with desirable office space 
and where an economy of mechanical installation 
could be effected, 

The mass was developed from these factors, 
influenced by the necessary mechanical equip- 
ment, the structural requirements and the legal 
limits of the zoning envelope. 

Once these various requirements had been met, 
the æsthetic approach to the problem was con- 
sidered. The narrowness of the plot and the panel 
arch construction made much windbracing neces- 
sary; univent heaters and air intakes required 
pierced spandrels, and these factors ereated the 
vertical character of the building. 

The architects hold no brief for any particular 
architectural style and have been at some pains 
to clothe the structure in material and form to 
serve as а frank expression of the mechanical 
and economic forces involved and at the same 
time to express, with some degree of originality, 
the place of the building in the life of its location. 
No effort, however, was made to invent new 
forms or to accept the dictates of the machine 
except where such forms and such dictates 
appeared obviously desirable toward the larger 
end which was in view. In doing this, exaggera- 


tion of forms for originality's sake alone was 
discouraged. 

“Throughout the problem, an effort was made 
by means of properly placed decoration and well 
proportioned mass to translate the requirements 
of logie and use into а graceful whole. In doing 
so, scale models played an important part in the 
study and development of the structure. With 
the clay conveniently followi the elevation 
studies in the office, progress was positive. The 
models were made at 1/32, 1/8 and 1/2 in. scale, 
and it was from these plastic studies that the 
full-sized models were finally developed. 

In many instances, the mechanical features 
(such as the air intakes of the second floor and 
the univents on the lower floors of the building) 
required a very definite architectural treatment 
and wherever this was necessary a decorative fea- 
ture was ineluded in the design. The buttresses 
of the 15th floor will serve as an illustration of 
this point. They were designed to give a visual 
support to the tower above and to serve as a 
concealment for the exhaust vents which are con- 
ducted through their backs to invisible louvred 
outlets. Again, the stone buttresses to the tower 
at the last setback contain exterior trusses to 
transfer loads from certain tower offset columns. 
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А BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, М. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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CORNER ENTRANCE, WILLIAM STREET AND EXCHANGE PI ACE 


CITV BANK FARMERS TRUST СОМРАМУ 
NEW XORK, М. У. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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МИМЕТЕЕМТН FLOOR PLAN 


FIFTH FLOOR PLAN 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
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ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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The building was planned to accommodate approximately 5,000 employes of 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and 
a branch of the National City Bank of New York. There is also rentable area 
sufficient for 2,000 additional people. A detailed description of the plan and 
design problems presented by the building may be found on pages 6 to 8. Data 
regarding mechanical features are presented on pages 96 to 108 of Part Two 
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Detail of the ornament at the nineteenth floor setback. 
The walls are of Alabama Rookwood stone. The 
aluminum spandrels beneath the parapet, and those be- 
low, of stone, have all been pierced to admit air to 
univents. Windows are of steel and are double hung 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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Van Anda 


DETAIL OF THE ROTUNDA FROM THE FIRST FLOOR LEVEL 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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INTERIOR DETAIL, WILLIAM STREET AND EXCHANGE PLACE ENTRANCE 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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The ceiling of the rotunda, of plaster with silver and gray stenciled designs, 
has а unique lighting arrangement. Reflectors, located above the ceiling 
and several feet away from the central feature, project light rays toward 
the plaster hemisphere which serves to reflect them into the room below 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of the rotunda and stairs leading to the senior officers’ room Stair 
treads are of Golden Travertine; risers are Red Altico marble. The balus- 
ters and rails are Red Altico and Rosato D'or. The upper portion of 
the wall is Vaurian stone, as is the carved panel above the opening 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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Franke Photos 


Two views of the senior officers' 
room in the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company section. The floor 
is vari-colored marble and the base 
is Verde Antique. Walls, columns 
and pilasters are English Pollard 
Оак veneer, applied on а fireproof 
core and finished with dull lacquer. 
The ceiling is acoustic plaster 
painted gray and silver. All metal 
is nickel bronze. Cove lighting units 
are concealed above the cornice 
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MAIN BUILDING LOBBY, LOOKING WEST 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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The ground floor banking 
room of the National City 
Bank section, looking to- 
ward the exit, а detail of 
which is shown below. The 
floor is Golden Travertine 
and marble. The base is 
Rouge Antique; the surbase, 
Red Altico. Door enframe- 
ment, pilasters, columns and 
the stair treads are Rosato 
П ог; risers are Rouge Ап- 
tique. Walls are Vaurian stone 
and the ceiling is acoustic 
plaster with painted decora- 
tion. All metal is nickel bronze 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


ГТ Е 


NEW YORK, М. У. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF GROUND FLOOR BANKING ROOM, NATIONAL CITY BANK 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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ГНЕ PRESIDENT $ OFFICE 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 


Private elevator lobby adja- 
cent to the senior officers' 
room. The floor is Verde 
Antique marble and Golden 
Travertine; walls are Eng- 
lish Pollard Oak and the ceil- 
ing is acoustic plaster paint- 
ed a light cream. Lighting 
fixtures are white bronze 


One of the six private offices 
on the first floor. Each has 
an individual design and is 
paneled in a different wood. 
АП of these rooms have 
acoustic plaster ceilings 


Franke Photos 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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Ward Photos 


SCULPTOR'S MODELS OF THE BRONZE PLAQUES AT THE FIRST FLOOR WINDOW GUARDS 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 
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Mott Studios 


EL PASEO SHOPS, PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 
JONATHAN RING, ARCHITECT 


The building, which cost approximately $35,000, occupies а plot 100 ft. wide and 125 
ft. deep, located at the juncture of а main thoroughfare and а side street. It is а good 
solution of the typical problem of the small community business structure, and con- 
tains, in addition to several shops, an art gallery, business suites, and several small 
apartments, the latter being well arranged for privacy and economy of room layout. 
The street arcade, shown on the following page, provides a needed shelter from the hot 
sun or inclement weather, and the open court within the building assures а maximum of 
light and air in addition to extra window space for the various shops. The building is of 
masonry construction, 12 in. hollow concrete tile being used for the exterior walls, and 
6 in. tile of the same kind for the interior walls. Each wall is bonded at the top by а con- 
tinuous band of reinforced concrete, and all piers are reinforced with vertical steel bars 
grouted in concrete. These measures have been used as а precaution against damage from 
possible earthquake shocks. The building has no basement. Except in the apartments and 
the business suites, floors are of cement tile laid on the ground. The walls are finished 
with one coat of waterproof cement paint, ovster white in color. The roof is red clay tile 


A COMMUNITY BUSINESS CENTER 
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Мой Studios 


EL PASEO SHOPS 
PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 
JONATHAN RING, ARCHITECT 
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Mort Studios 


EL PASEO SHOPS 
PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 
JONATHAN RING, ARCHITECT 
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Mott Studios Photos 


EL PASEO SHOPS 
PALM SPRINGS, CAL 
JONATHAN RING, ARCHITECT 


The timbers that sup- 
port the ceiling of 
the arcade are stained, 
as are the wide ship- 
lap bases of the shop 
window bays. The 
sash, doors, and 
frames are painted a 
strong yellow, with 
the moldings outlined 
in red, green and blue 


This residence, situated оп а gently sloping hillside, overlooks 
the bay at Great Neck, Long Island, М. У. Above is а de- 
tail of the main entrance porch on the southwest elevation 


THE HOUSE OF CHARLES B. HAYWARD, ESQ. 


FRANK |. FORSTER; ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES В. HAYWARD, ESQ. 


GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, М. У, 


FRANK J. FORSTER. ARCHITECT 
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View of the elevation which faces the bay. The house 
is constructed of brick veneer and stucco on а wooden 
frame. The walls of the living room and one story 
bedroom wings are of common brick veneer finished 
with two coats of whitewash. All other walls are 
white stucco. Both brick and stucco walls have slight- 
ly uneven surfaces. The roof, with its rounded val- 
leys, is random laid, graduated slate in weathering 
green and purple tones. The plan gives each of the 
main rooms an unobstructed view of the bay. Vapor 
heat is supplied from a triple duty, combination boiler, 
hot water heater and incinerator. The house contains 
49,550 cubic feet and was completed late in 1929 


HOUSE OF CHARLES B. HAYWARD, ESQ. 
GREAT МЕСК, LONG ISLAND, М. У. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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View from the east. The posts and brackets of the porch at the 
left are of old, solid oak, refinished with creosote preservative 
and two coats of whitewash. This treatment gives a mellow, 
aged effect due to the flaking off of a part of the whitewash 
and the blending of the remainder with the preservative. The 
gable boarding is knotty white pine stained dark brown. The 
rock garden at the right was designed to retain the terrace fill 


HOUSE OF CHARLES B. HAYWARD, ESQ 
GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


FRANK J. FORSTER. ARCHITECT 


View from the south. Common brick nogging was used between the oak 
half-timbering of the guest bedroom walls shown in the foreground. 
The casements are of wood painted a gray-green. The flagging of the 
walks is blue-stone set in sand with grass planted in the joints after 
they had been filled with top soil. The two illustrations shown on these 
pages will afford an idea of the harmony, with variety, which the 
architect has obtained through the use of the simplest materials 


HOUSE OF CHARLES B. HAYWARD, ESQ. 


GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, М. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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Gillies Photos 


View from the southwest 


HOUSE OF CHARLES B. HAYWARD, ESQ. 
GREAT МЕСК, LONG ISLAND, М. У. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


View from the southeast 
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А PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


CLAUSS AND DAUB, ARCHITECTS 


The project, called Vita Park by its developers, 
was conceived аз а community of homes in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for above-the-average families, 
and does not attempt the solution of an indus- 
trial housing problem. The general plan limits 
the amount of vehicular traffic passing the 
houses by providing a series of short, dead-end 
streets leading from wide motor roads. The 
streets run north and south, and the houses are 
placed to get every benefit of the south and 
east exposures, as well as to develop maximum 
individual areas for gardens or play areas. They 
are planned also to give а maximum of privacy 
and at the same time the greatest possible 
amount of freedom to the inhabitants, the large 
windows in one house facing, in most cases, å 
blank wall of the house adjacent to it 


The average size of the lots is 60 x 150 ft., and 
the houses have been planned to sell for $90 per 
month, including financing charges, over а 
period of ten years. Their construction has been 
designed for economy in fabrication and adapta- 
bility to the individual tastes of the owner. The 
frames are of standard structural steel shapes, 
and the walls may be brick, cement block, 
stucco over insulated steeltex, or metal sheets 
backed with insulation. The floor and roof struc- 
ture may be poured concrete, self-supporting 
tile, а combination of concrete with metal lath 
and joists, or an all-metal battledeck construc- 
tion. The use of such materials in combination 
permits the use of large banks of windows, 
glazed on the south sides with ultra-violet ray 
glass. The houses have no basements or attics 
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PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLAUSS AND DAUB, ARCHITECTS 
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i; DOES CONCERN US! The U.S.S.R. continues to announce progress with 


its Five Year Plan. Stuart Chase outlines A Ten Year Plan for America (in 
Harper's and the Atlantic). The National Civic Federation announces the "first 
definite move for setting up a ten year plan for American industry with the ob- 
ject of stabilizing production, eliminating unemployment and integrating the 
industrial and economic structure of the nation. . . ." The World Industrial 
Relations Congress will be held in Amsterdam during August to discuss "social 
economic planning and its possibilities for correcting the present lack of bal- 
ance between production and purchasing power.” President Hoover announced 
at Indianapolis that, "in the next twenty years we plan to build . . . 4,000,000 
new and better homes, thousands of new and still more beautiful city buildings, 
thousands of factories. . . .” Не did not give details of how, or how well, this 
would be accomplished, leaving this rather to American initiative. What part 
will be played by architectural initiative? 

The present world-wide situation has centered attention on planning for 
the future, on endeavors to analyze the causes of the extensive inactivity, in or- 
der to eliminate them as far as possible. The crux of the matter seems to be 
that we have developed the capacity for producing goods (and buildings are, 
in this sense, goods) faster than the present system of economics allows of their 
consumption. Our elaborate financial structure seems lacking in ability so to 
distribute the ability-to-pay that production can be maintained to capacity. In- 
telligent thought is attacking the problem at both ends, the control of production 
through an analysis of demands and the establishment of a planned production 
program, at one end, and at the other, the development of our economic system 
whereby all engaged in production may be provided with the wherewithal to 
acquire the things produced, thus accelerating consumption to keep step with 
production. 

But what has all this to do with architecture and building? The building 
industry is basic. It must therefore be represented in any plan for an economic 
advance and must be instrumental in finding a solution to the underlying prob- 
lem. It must also put its own house in order if it is to cooperate іп any inclu- 
sive plan. It must have its own plan for the future and its own organized body 
to prepare a program of future correlated activity. A study of the possible 
integration of the industry is in order. It has enough advocates to insure active 
coöperation from all factors in the industry. 

Three things are needed that this may be accomplished: first, a prelimi- 
nary plan as a basis of further thought and action; second, a focusing of the 
constructive thought of all able minds in every branch of the building industry 
on the objectives, on the problems involved, on the ways and means of reaching 
solutions, and on the final plan; and, third, the active, organized leadership 
of those best fitted by training and experience to analyze and to plan. 

It does concern us! Can architects coöperate with others in establishing a 
plan for the industry as well as they have in producing a plan for a building? 
Let the answer be affirmative and immediate! 


AP Kad 


EDITOR. 


In the August issue, THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM will publish a Preliminary Plan 
for the building industry. It is submitted as a basis for study and definite action 
and inaugurates a program for coċrdinated effort and progress in the industry. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE ON FIFTH AVENUE 


The effectiveness of the design depends more upon contrasts in size and materials than mere ornamentation 
of surface. The predominating material is gray limestone; the base is a uniformly black granite. Most of 
the metal work is aluminum, though bronze has been used in the bands above the show windows, and to а 
lesser extent in the divisions of the large lobby window. The glass in this window is frosted to 
avoid reflection, and appears as a flat gray in contrast with the color of the other materials 


THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 


ХП. THE GROUND FLOOR LOBBIES AND SHOPS 


BY 


WILLIAM F. LAMB 


HE ground floor of an office building situated 

in а retail neighborhood has two extremely 
important functions to perform. First, it must 
provide an adequate and imposing entrance to 
the multitude of offices above, and second, it 
must produce many times the revenue of any 
other floor in the building. 

The ground floor plan of the Empire State 
building conforms to these principles. There is 
a central core of utilities surrounded by shops 
facing the three streets, Fifth Avenue, 34th and 
33rd Streets, the perimeter of shops being inter- 
rupted at five points by entrances to the building. 
Of these entrances, that in the center of the 
Fifth Avenue front is the most important, and 
opens immediately into the main entrance hall 
of the building, which is three stories in height 
and almost 100 ft. long. Stairways at either side 
lead directly to the second floor, and from branch 
halls to the arcade floor below. These branch 
halls at the right and left of the entrance hall 


open into two long side corridors which are 
parallel to it. These corridors, two stories high, 
serve as the main circulation system, leading on 
one side to two entrances on each of the side 
streets and on the other side to the seven eleva- 
tor lobbies in the center of the building. 

In the design of the entrance halls and lobbies 
much thought was given to the problem of ade- 
quate and easy access to the elevator system. The 
number and arrangement of the elevator banks 
had been determined by the size and the height 
of the building, and their compact layout, which 
proved very economical throughout the rest of 
the building, prevented the usual ground floor 
central corridor with the elevator groups on each 
side. Two great lateral corridors were therefore 
planned, each about 16 ft. wide, directly adjacent 
to the elevators. The side entrances lead into 
these corridors at about their third points, bring- 
ing these entrances close to the elevator groups. 
Thus travel from street to elevator is reduced 
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1тетуа Photos 


Interiors of the first floor lobbies. At the left is one of the two-story corridors with the aluminum 
bridge on the second floor. At the right is а view of the main entrance lobby from the long corridor 


One of the many stores that line the outside walls of the corridors. This one is a florist's 
shop opening off the main entrance lobby. The trim is aluminum and the base black marble 


Van Anda Photos 


The shops from the exterior. At the left is а detail of one of the Thirty-fourth Street entrances; one of 
the typical shop fronts is at the right. Note the size of the windows and the simplicity of the entrance 


to å minimum and accomplished with as little 
confusion as possible. 

The problem presented by the entrance doors 
was solved early in the study of the building 
plans. Owing to the great up-draft in winter in 

f this height, the pressure against an 


a building o 
ordinary flap-door was calculated to be somewhat 
over 150 Ibs., making the use of such doors (ех- 


cept as required by the Building Department) 
out of the question. Revolving doors were there- 
fore used, two to each entrance, and except for 


twoat Fifth Avenue, the required flap-doors were 
massed in four alcoves at the 33rd Street en- 
trances 

In order to be in keeping with the importance 
of the building, the treatment of the hall, or this 


series of halls, had to be imposing and of great 
scale. The final choice of marbles used was made 
after а long investigation, which included an 
inspection of many of the European quarries 
The selection was limited by the time required 
for production because of the great quantity re- 


quired in so short а space of time. These inves- 


tigations resulted in the use of two German 


marbles, very rich and highly colored in tones 
of gray and red: Estrallante, with its rich, dark- 


gray background flashed with deep red, for the 


lower portion and above it Rose Formosa, with а 
pinkish-gray background, and the same deep red 


markings. 
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In order that full advantage might be taken of 
their color and veining, these marbles were used 
with the utmost simplicity, the effect of the entire 
scheme being dependent upon their own beauty, 
relieved by the use of bright metal and simply 
decorated silvered ceilings. The inlaid aluminum 
Fifth 
aluminum bridges which cross the center of the 


map at the end of the Avenue hall, the 
two-story side corridors and give access from 
the elevators to the second floor, and the further 
introduction of aluminum in the stair rails and in 
the 


terior show windows that line the halls 


accentuate the simple color scheme of red 


and silver, which is dominated by the 
ings that serve as the source of light. 

The shops that surround the circulation corri 
dors have an average depth of 60 ft. except at the 
west end of the building where a large interior 
barber shop is to be installed. In order to pro- 
vide the maximum rental, which is based on the 
running foot of show window, the exterior shop 


fronts are entirelv of glass with narrow aluminum 


mullions in front of each column. This wall of 
glass projects 3 ft. beyond the five-story building 


wall above and avoids somewhat the seeming lack 


of support which is inherent in the “а ? 


glass 


show window. Ша 


lso gives importance to the 
shops and expresses their distinet function, which 
is further accentuated by a cornice of aluminum 


and black granite above and а black granite base. 
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Details of the shop windows. It is significant that the effective simplicity of the design 
has been achieved by equally simple construction, the purpose of the entire scheme being 
to provide an unobtrusive setting for the display of merchandise. The pictures below 
illustrate how successfully this was done. Note the low base and the narrow corner posts 
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THE ARCHITECT AND DECORATOR 


COLLABORATE 


THE DESIGN OF THE CHURCH OF 
Sr. МАкү`$, AT HARRISBURG, PA., 
LINK, WEBER & BOWERS AND 
В. Е. STARR, ASSOCIATED ARCH- 
ITECTS. RAMBUSCH, DECORATORS 


BY R. W. SEXTON 


HE tendency of modern architecture results 

from an attempt to give to а building а 
logical expression of the purposes which the 
building is intended to serve. Consequently, it 
is obvious that all types of buildings, industrial, 
educational and residential, should be somewhat 
different in appearance from those that were 
designed 20 or 25 years ago, for our methods 


of living, our ways of teaching, our processes of 
manufacture have undergone а radical change 
from the methods that obtained а quarter of а 
century ago. 

Seen in this light, it is reasonable to expect 
evidences of a similar change in contemporary 
church architecture. But in this type of building, 
other influences work toward the adherence of 
a more conservative architectural expression. For 
the main purpose of а church edifice changes very 
little from one generation to another. The 
Church, unlike many other institutions, is а per- 
petual thing; its customs and liturgical require- 
ments today are nearly identical with those that 
prevailed in the earliest days of the Gothic move- 
ment. So the architectural expression of these 
customs and requirements will be generally 
similar to those of the past, changed only by the 
influences of new times, materials, and methods. 

These forces have impressed themselves upon 
modern church architecture. In addition, the 
factions of the building industry are of increas- 
ing importance. The same combination of artistic 
elements that entered into the construction of a 
thirteenth century church are non-existent today. 
The element of time presents an added compli- 
cation and the problem becomes a coördination 
of modern materials and methods of building 
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toward the end of a necessarily changed but sin- 
cere expression of contemporary life in the pre- 
scribed liturgical garb of an old-established order. 

Every church edifice is the setting for a par- 
ticular ceremony, а ceremony invariably ordered 
by well established customs, which extend to а 
rigid supervision of the utilities, the forms and 
times of services and, especially in the Catholic 
church, to the many details of symbolism that 
are employed. 


It would not be exaggerating to state that the 
liturgical requirements of the Catholic church, 
which have been adhered to throughout many 
centuries, from one generation to another, are the 
supreme influence in the design of the interior 
of а church edifice of this denomination. There 
are definite rules pertaining to altars, steps, 
candles, and so forth, both as to the number, 
the size, and the location of these various details, 
and there are even concise laws pertaining to the 


use of colors. 
They have been formulated, however, not to 
suppress any inventive origi 


ality in a designer but 
rather to establish а fountain of inspiration from 
which an individual expression may be drawn. 


T is obvious that the process of design within 

so circumscribed a field presupposes а highly 
intensive study of the requirements involved, and 
in the design of the Church of St. Mary's, Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, are evidences 
of a sympathetic interpretation of these old laws 
to conform with the fresh demands of contem- 
porary life. It is admittedly a successful building 
and much of that success is due to the collabora- 
tion of a specialist in the field of exterior design 
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Nyholm 


& Lincoln 


One of the small altars from the nave. 
The structure and general effect of the 
interior was designed by the architects. 
The altars, furnishings and decoration 
were designed by the decorator who also 
supervised the execution of the work 


and planning and an artist well-versed in liturgical 
symbolism of interior church design. 

The success of the church becomes more unique 
in the face of the usual and unfortunate lack of 
harmony between architect and interior decorator, 
and is an encouraging indication that the two can 
and should work in harmony with one another. 

In the development of this particular church, 
the architects planned and directed the entire 
scheme, both exterior and interior. In the early 
stages of the project, however, they consu ted 


designers of various interior details and, taking 
advantage of their intimate knowledge, made pro- 


vision in the final scheme for the work of several 


specialists. The procedure in somewhat m 
detail should prove an interesting guide to others 
engaged with similar enterprises. 

The architects prepared a sketch of the interior, 
indicating the general character of the architec- 
tural treatment. On it 
of the altars, the rood, the screens and the light- 


were shown the location 


ing fixtures, the whole being done to convey an 
idea of the size and relative importance of the 
various elements. It was a study in scale rather 
than in detail and served as the point of departure 
for the actual working designs eventually executed 
by the interior decorators. 

In this particular instance the interior dec- 
orator was an individual thoroughly familiar with 
architectural design in all its details and he was 


able, from the general interior scheme, to create 
a decorative effect enhancing the strength of the 
interior and to attain an harmonious blend of dec- 
orative motifs with the architectural form. 
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Three preliminary designs for the main altar 
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CHURCH OF SAINT MARY'S 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINK, WEBER & BOWERS AND B. E. STARR 
ASSOCIATED ÅRCHITECTS 
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Key to the more important features of 
the first floor plan: A, A-1, A-2, Altars; 
C, Prie-Dieu; F, Paschal Candlestick; 
G, Holy Oils Case; H, Sanctuary 
Screen; I, Acolvtes' Stools; J, Sedilia; 
K, Communion Rail; M, Credence 
Table; O, Piscina-Sacrarium; P, Votive 
Stands and Statue; Q, Narthex Screen; 
R, Stations of the Cross; S, Baptistry 
Gate; T, Baptismal Font; U, Baptistry 
Case; V, Holy Water Stoups. At the 
left is a detail of the principal entrance 
facade. The walls are of Foxcroft stone 
and the trim and tracery is Indiana 
limestone. The roof is Brittany shingle 
tile in dull red, sage brown, light blue 
and variegated green tones. The colors 
are subdued in tone, yet rich in effect 
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Nyholm & Lincoln 


CHURCH OF SAINT MARY'S 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Detail of the пауе ceiling. The timbers 
are oak, having stenciled, polychrome 
decorations in colors which harmonize 
with the walls, ceiling panels and 
stained glass windows. The panels are 
in symbolic blue, and have had the 
color applied with a special technique 
to insure the retention of their acous- 
tical properties. At the left is a detail 
of the rood, suspended from the sanc- 
tuary arch. In this, as in all other fea- 
tures of the interior decorations and 
fixtures, the results were achieved 
through the close coöperation of the 
architects with The Rambusch Decorat- 
ing Company, who executed the work 
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CHURCH OF SAINT MARY'S 
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HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The house is а frame building, with columns 
of а patented lock-joint construction set on а 
limestone plinth. The porch floors are flag- 
stone, laid over а cinder concrete fill. The 
attic is lined with insulating board; the win- 
dows are weatherstripped; and the house is 
heated with a forced-draft warm air system 
that includes an air washer 
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The stair hall, looking toward the book 
room. Below is shown the dining room. 
The floors throughout the house are of 
oak, and the walls, except those of the 
dining room and book room, have been 
papered. The book room is paneled in 
pine, and the walls of the dining room 
are of painted plaster with wood trim 
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The program was not concerned with traditional aspects and all elements have been com- 
bined to effect the most simple, efficient and pleasant solution. The construction, excep- 
ting that of the roof, is fireproof. The walls are of lime-sandstone brick, laid in a 13 in. 
wall without air space. They are faced on the porch and the living room bay with а hard- 
burned dark red brick, and elsewhere with a very light green stucco. The floors are of 
self-supporting hollow tile, cemented over and finished, in all living and bedrooms, with 
linoleum, а sub-floor of insulating board being included on the first floor. The interior 
partitions are non-bearing, and are made of blocks of а gypsum and cinder composition 
about 2% in. thick, smoothly plastered on both sides. The roof is framed with wood and 
is covered with wood sheathing and two layers of heavy waterproof paper, without tar. The 
terrace on the second floor is covered with several thicknesses of asphalt tiles. The house 
cost approximately $13,850; the furnishings, including curtains and lighting fixtures, $3,800 
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The plan is unique, and unusual in many 
respects. Of particular interest is the in- 
clusion оп the second floor of a separate 
living suite for the parents of the owner 
Interesting also is the arrangement of the 
parents' and child's rooms and, on the first 
floor, the compact and practical layout of 
the living room. Large windows give the 
living spaces а maximum of southern expo- 
sure; and the distribution of furniture pro- 
motes the greatest utilization of space. The 
plan is especially noteworthy for the lack of 
congestion in areas of circulation and for а 
clear division of space for particular use 
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Two views of the living room, the lower one 
including part of the dining room. The flooring 
in both rooms is linoleum, and the walls of the 
living room are covered with a light colored, 
washable wall fabric. Notice the simplicitv of 
the lighting fixtures; also the location of the 
furniture to form natural group centers 
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The dining room, looking from the end of the living room. The walls are lined 
from floor to ceiling with smoothly painted wood, light in color, with darker 
joint strips. Below is the parents’ bedroom. All closets, dressing tables, 
etc., are built-in, the other furniture and the lighting fixtures being standard 
units of domestic factories. The doors and woodwork throughout the house 
are of extreme simplicity, and are painted. All hardware is chromium plated 
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А MEMORIAL INFIRMARY FOR THE USE OF THE STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE AT HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DICK HALLS HOUSE AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


JENS FREDRICK LARSON, ARCHITECT 
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Although maintained as a separate institution, the infirmary depends upon the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital for most of its facilities. The first floor of the in- 
firmary is connected with the kitchen floor of the hospital and a similar 
connection places the second floor in direct contact with the operating rooms 
of the hospital proper. In the center portion of the building there is a third 
floor, used for isolation cases and divided into five single rooms, a ward 
with three beds, and a diet kitchen. The infirmary has a normal capacity 
of 40 beds, but has been planned to accommodate 60 in emergencies 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF PLAN 


A VIEW OF NEW YORK, LOOK- 
ING NORTHEAST FROM THE TOP 
OF THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
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А PRELIMINARY PLAN 
FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


BY 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


HE present state of relative inactivity in 

every branch of the building industry should 
allow the time, and does present the occasion, for 
a serious study of the causes of recurrent periods 
of depression, and suggests the possibility of so 
planning the production of buildings as to smooth 
the curve of its peaks of uncontrolled activity and 
its valleys of stagnation and despond. А plan is 
not only а possibility; it is а prerequisite of real 
progr But а workable plan cannot be pro- 
duced overnight; it must be evolved by the col- 
laborative effort of the ablest minds in every 
branch of the industry. 

The seriousness of the present situation is ap- 
parent when such an authority as Montagu Nor- 
man is quoted as saving, “Unless drastic meas- 
ures are taken to save it, the capitalist system 
throughout the civilized world will be wrecked 
within a year.” The basic social and economic 
problem, then, must be considered in relation to 
the special problems of the building industry. The 
evolution of a system for the distribution of 
wealth so that users of goods may be capable of 
obtaining them in return for their labors in pro- 
ducing them must be in the thoughts of the lead- 
ers of all industries if the plans of any one in- 
dustry are to be effective. Study of economics 
in its largest sense, of practical social and politi- 
cal economy, must be the basis of future devel- 
opment. Whether the brains which have inaugu- 
rated and developed the processes of mass pro- 
duction can, in enlightened self-interest, evolve 


equally efficient means for distribution, exchange, 
and mass consumption, is the question we now 
must face. The plans of each industry depend 
on the answer to this question. Those who ana- 
lyze and plan—architects, engineers, constructors, 
financiers and economists—cannot do better than 
to devote all effort possible to the solution of this 
fundamental problem, and coördinate the plans of 
their own industry to further its solution. 

With this thought of the larger economic prob- 
lem in mind, we may turn to the consideration of 
the possibilities of planning for the building in- 
dustry. At the outset, preoccupation with various 
individual problems will have to be subordinated 
to the larger questions that affect the whole. Let 
the architect forget, for the moment, “modernism 
vs. traditionalism,” “vertical vs. horizontal”; let 
the financier forget “this foreclosure” and “that 
financial set-up"; the contractor, "this bid" and 
"that bond”; let us consider rather the objectives 
of the industry as a whole and a plan for coórdi- 
nating effort toward the common ends. 

The object of this preliminary plan is to center 
the attention of those engaged in building, directly 
or indirectly, on the fundamental factors in the 
evolution of a workable plan; to state the objec- 
tives of such a plan and the requisites for its 
development; to state the common problems and 
to suggest the organization and action to be taken. 
It is not an attempt to provide a panacea, nor is 
it a plan for the immediate stimulation of build- 
ing activity, however desirable that might be. 
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A study of a planned street development for downtown New York. This is an apt illustration 
of the need for coordinated effort in the building industry, for such a scheme cannot be accom- 
plished without the intimate association of all influential factors toward a common end 


HE objective of the plan for the building in- 

dustry may besummed up as: the building of 
coöperative effort in the production of better 
buildings to fulfill real needs, scientifically de- 
termined. The implications of this objective are 
far-reaching and include a multitude of contribu- 
tory objectives, some of which must be looked 
upon as ends in themselves worth while. 

The first step toward the attainment of the ob- 
jective is the immediate formation of a Building 
Industries Plan Board to convene at the earliest 
possible moment to state concretely the problems 
to be solved and the research to be undertaken, 
and to appoint the necessary Working Divisions. 
The initial Plan Board should consist of an archi- 
tect, a financier, an engineer, a contractor, a real- 
tor, a city planner, a labor representative, and a 
government official, augmented as they found 
advisable. Each Working Division will devote 
its energy to research and recommendations on 
icular phase of the objective, reporting 


one 
within a specified time what it believes can be 
done, and how. These Working Divisions will 
naturally be made up of leaders in the various 
branches of the industry who are already organ- 
ized in studying the particular problem and who 
have knowledge of and access to the pertinent re- 
search already made. Duplication of effort, in 
all cases, is to be avoided; existing organizations, 


committees, conferences, institutes, and bureaus 


are to be used and consulted as far as possible. 
The number and scope of the Working Divisions 
spring naturally from an analysis of the state- 
ment of the objective, as will be seen. 

There will be the following Working Divisions, 
perhaps more, each of which will constitute a fact- 
finding or research body, will interpret the results 
of its research, and will present definite recom- 
mendations to accomplish its part of the ob- 
jective: 

1. ORGANIZATION, charged analysis of 
functions of branches of the industry, with 
a view to integration, closer coöperation 
and improvement of contractual relations. 
with analyzing building needs 
as to types, quantities and locations, from 
year to year and over stated periods in all 
regions. 
3. FINANCE, char; 


with 


2. PLAN, charge 


ed with analysis of present 
methods and sources in order to arrive at 
a system of cility, stability and 
lower cost in construction finance. 

4. MATERIALS AND METHODS, charged with the 
analysis of present materials and methods 
of construction on a comparative basis of 


greater fa 


use, efficiency, and cost, in order to stand- 
ardize, simplify and eliminate waste. 
5. EDUCATION AND INFORMATION, charged with 
and 
research 


the correlation dissemination of the 


results of and recommendations 


both within the industry and in relation to 
the public. 

6. LEGAL AND GOVERNMENTAL, charged with 
the study of the legal aspects of the other 
Divisions with the object of inaugurating 
legislation to accomplish the purposes of 
the plan, and coöperating with government 
agencies. 

The recommendations of courses of action will 
then be correlated by the Plan Board and sub- 
mitted to а general conference of the representa- 
tives of all branches of the building industry for 
acceptance and action. 


HE implications of the general objective 

toward which the Building Industries Plan 
Board must direct its efforts include а multitude 
of contributory objectives, social as well as econ- 
omic. Study of this objective, phrase by phrase, 
will indicate the problems to be solved, ways and 
means of reaching solutions, and the fact-finding 
which must be undertaken. 

"The building of coöperative effort” can 
be accomplished through the expansion of the 
Building Congress idea and the establishment of 
such organizations in every region of the country. 
By mutual agreement, Building Congresses should 
make study of The Plan for the Industry their 
major activity. Personal contact, discussion, and 
exchange of ideas in this type of organization can 
be most effective in developing a collaborative 
spirit in the solution of common problems. 

One of the first studies to be made in the in- 
terests of "coöperative effort in the production 
of better buildings” is the analyzing of the func- 
tions of each branch of the industry, the inter- 
relations of those functions, the contribution each 
makes toward the attainment of the objective, and 
the relative rewards due each for such contributed 
service. Such а study of the present relation- 
ships would indicate а more rational and more 
economic organization of the industry, would de- 
fine functions more definitely and prevent over- 
lapping, friction and waste. It might suggest a 
more equable distribution of the wealth created, 
based on the relative contributions. It would also 
suggest changes in contractual relations and prob- 
able integrations to make for closer contact and 
fewer separate factors. 

“Тһе production of better buildings,” on the 
physical side, involves research into materials, 
equipment, and methods of construction, а sub- 
ject to which there is seemingly no end. Much 
of the waste in the industry and much of un- 
economic cost is due to the lack of exact, unbiased 
knowledge of these subjects. The plan should 
endeavor to correct this as far as possible by 
making available the impartial scientific analysis 
of materials, equipment, and processes, which 


would include comparative cost studies, both first 
cost and maintenance, as well as physical char- 
acteristics and relative efficiency. This immedi- 
ately suggests, as part of the plan, а system of 
organized testing laboratories supported, in part 
at least, by the industry, including government, 
university, and endowed scientific laboratories as 
well as those engaged in commercial work. This 
is just one phase of the problem. Others are: 
standardization and simplification of materials; 
the creation of methods of comparative analysis 
of plans for buildings; the standardization of 
methods of appraisal; the relation of building 
codes to the production of modern buildings; the 
possible elimination of the seasonal unemploy- 
ment due to the effect of the rental dates, May 
and October; research into methods of the elim- 
ination of waste—waste of material in manufac- 
ture and in construction, waste of time, labor, 
and effort in construction methods, waste of space 
and materials due to inefficient planning, all of 
which are elements of cost and subjects to be 
included in the studies of the comprehensive plan. 

“То fulfill real needs, scientifically deter- 
mined”—This is the problem of ascertaining 
what buildings are needed, where, and in what 
quantities. This is the сгих of the problem of 
planned construction, of stabilization of the in- 
dustry and of eliminating the worst phases of 
boom and depression, as well as avoiding the sea- 
sonal operations with their attendant unemploy- 
ment. This type of planning has already been 
applied to buildings constructed through govern- 
ment funds—federal, state, county and munici- 
pal—the idea being that such buildings should 
be planned and ready for construction when the 
emergenev of the slump in other building activi- 
ties should make such action necessary. Further 
steps in this direction are now advocated with 
stress on the need of acquiring sites and arranging 
financing funds well in advance of the emergeney. 
Some building projects that would aid in the pres- 
ent situation are not ready for actual construction 
because of the necessitv of acquiring sites, al- 
though money has been appropriated. 

Vet this rational determination of the needs for 
buildings is not an impossible task nor one that 
defies solution. The same methods that have been 
adopted by the telephone companies, for instance, 
can be effectively used in determining the needs 
for other classes of buildings—schools, hotels, 
office buildings, industrial buildings, residences, 
churches—in fact, the entire list. The study of 
existing needs and of future needs due to obso- 
lescence, increase in population, and trends in 
demand is one of the essentials on which any plan, 
to be effective, must be based. The methods of 
study can be developed for uniformity in fact- 
finding and reporting by the appointed Working 
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Division and the research accomplished by the 
local organization under expert guidance. 

Active associations interested in particular 
types of buildings are already improving the tech- 
nique of fact-finding and forecasting needs. The 
task of the industry collectively is to develop this 
type of research further, to correlate the results 
and to make them available to all involved. These 
results will be a guide to the financier as to the 


soundness of proposed projects, serving to curb 
the speculative tendency to build beyond needs 
(in the hope of "getting-out-from-under" quickly 
and at a profit), leaving the investor “holding the 
bag." The published results of the research will 
likewise be a guide to the manufacturer, making 
possible market analyses that will permit more 
accurate production schedules. And so on through- 
out the entire industry. 


N О amount of research incorporated in a plan 
for the building needs of a community will 
be effective unless there can be some control of 
those who would build, irrespective of the plan; 
those who would rely on their own judgment as 
to what was needed and where, no matter what 
the collective experts had found advisable. The 
“inalienable right” of the individual to organize, 
promote, and build for his own quick profit, re- 
gardless of social need or of the ultimate effect on 
the building and renting situation, will continue 
to be exercised and will result in structures poorly 
planned, shoddily built and excessive in number— 
until money is not easily available for such opera- 
tions. And then there are the financial interests 
of the same ilk who can persuade the public, the 
small investors, to provide the capital for build- 
ings that are uneconomic. Dealing with such a 
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A projected develop- 
ment to house 1000 
families, which will 
become in effect a 
“city within a city.” 
The development of 
such centers cannot 
be accomplished 
without a plan in 
which architect, 
builder, and financier 
entirely collaborate 


situation is difficult, yet it must be faced in the 
evolution of this plan for the industry. Only by 
governmental control or by enlisting, on the side 
of the plan, those in control of capital, can the 
uneconomic speculation be minimized. 

The economies of building, especially of finan- 
cing, are but imperfectly understood even by those 
engaged in this work. That the present system of 
financing is not the most effective that can be 
devised is fully realized. The plan for the in- 
dustry will therefore include a thorough study in 
this field with these ends in view—lower finan- 
cing costs, greater safety of principal (the planned 
program of building being itself a factor), a sys- 
tem of valuation and marketing to make real 
estate securities “liquid” instead of “frozen” as- 
sets, the creation of a central “reservoir” of funds 
for construction (similar to the Federal Reserve 
System), a more uniform and unified system of 
home-building financing based on long term credit 
in larger amounts in relation to the equity with- 
out “junior financing.” 

The molding of public opinion through о 
nized publicity in favor of planned construction, 
soundly financed, is perhaps the only weapon in 
the present economic organization against the 
speculative builder of an undesirable type. There 
will still be plenty of opportunity for the profit- 
able employment of individual initiative within 
the recommendations of the plan. 

This brings us then from an analysis of the 
objective of the plan to the consideration of one 
of the prime requisites for its evolution and suc- 
cess, "industry-mindedness"—for want of a bet- 
ter term to express the attitude of mind that con- 
siders the whole rather than the narrow confines 
of a particular branch of building activity. One 
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An example of what 
planning may achieve. 
A sketch of the 
Chrystie - Forsythe 
development which, 
through the pressure 
of economics and the 
concerted effort of 
members of the build- 
ing industry, is being 
created from intoler- 
able slum conditions 


of the most important problems of the future со- 
ordinated industry is therefore that of the devel- 
opment of а group-consciousness or industry-con- 
sciousness in widely diversified types of mind and 
individual interest. The realization of the fact 
that each one is but a part of a large and compli- 
cated body is growing, and the plan for the in- 
dustry must include steps to engender and con- 
tinue the state of mind of coöperation. 

This is being done, to a large extent, by organi- 
zations, local and national, such as the Building 
Congresses, where all branches of the industry 


meet on the ground of a common purpose. 

The power of the press and its value in educa- 
tion and the creation of constructive opinion 
throughout the industry will not be overlooked in 
the educational and publicity program of the plan. 
The development of a consistent, continuous and 
constructive publicity in the trade and profes- 
sional press, as well as in newspapers and gen- 
eral periodicals, must be a part of the plan. There 
has been much res h of value which has never 
reached a fraction of its potential usefulness be- 


cause it has not been brought to the attention of 
the industry as a whole but has been published 
for only a relatively small number. 

The advisability of a collectively supported me- 
dium for the dissemination of news of the prog- 


ress of the plan and of the results of research, 
for the information of all executives in all 
branches of the industry, should also be consid- 
ered asa necessity. 

A further task in education to be undertaken in 
connection with the industry's plan of publicity 
is that dealing with the public. The problem is 
that of educating the public to taking as much 
pride in their buildings as they do in their auto- 
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mobiles. Home building, one of the largest items 
in the national building budget, must continue to 
compete with luxuries for the consumer's dol- 
lars. An awakened public could aid the plan in 
demanding the replacing of slums with modern 
housing developments. Public support of the 
plan can be gained by popular publicity. 

We have dealt with the objective; we have an- 
alyzed it and discussed its various phases and 
problems involved, indicating ways in which they 
can be met. We have also brought up the prime 
requisite and, in part, the means of providing it. 
As this is a preliminary plan, only the larger 
topics have been discussed, and those not in de- 
tail. The division of each item into its component 
parts, the preparation of the detailed studies to 
be made and the recommendations to be pre- 
sented—this is the work of the Plan Board. The 
Plan Board will find many of the detailed problems 
of the plan are being worked out practically in a 
multitude of ог; 
ences and committees, and this should contribute 
to the respective parts of the comprehensive plan, 


nizations, associations, confer- 


thus simplifying and expediting their work. 


In welding together the forces of the industry 
under a definite plan, time is an important ele- 
ment. Immediate action can be effective. In al 


lowing one year for the collapse of capitalism, 
Governor Norman may have been exaggerating 
the imminence of the danger, but he was not ex- 
aggerating the danger itself. It remains for the 


building industry, in many ways partially respon- 
sible for the sorry economic condition of the 
world, to be the first to move forward in a united 
effort to restore and maintain the bright economic 
condition toward which the world is, at present, 
only stumbling. 
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ТО MAKE А PLAN EFFECTIVE— 


That the architectural profession is alert to the need 
for immediate coöperative action in the building in- 
dustry is signified by the nationwide response to the 
editorial on that subject in our July issue. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are but а few excerpts from the 
many letters received. Although пог all agree on 
the nature of the industry's ills, there is unanimity 
in the belief that something must be done . . . at once! 


BY 


ROBERT D. KOHN 
WILLIAM GREEN 
RALPH W. YARDLEY 
WILLIAM A. STARRETT 
HUBERT G. RIPLEY 
WIRT C. ROWLAND 
CHARLES С. WILSON 


A TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR ARCHITECTS 


E must strengthen the professional sense 

of the architects of the country; their sense 
of a service which they are to perform and which 
is to be perfected aesthetically and practically 
and broadened in its scope. The best professional 
service is to be at the call of every class of society. 
Strengthen also the architects' sense of the soli- 
darity of the profession. Make it inclusive. Make 
it democratic. Get the professional organizations 
in touch with all those who practice architecture 
whether their standards are ours or not. 

We must strengthen our coöperative sense and 
thereby help us to understand what motivates 
those other human beings who do other parts of 
this work of ours of building habitations for 
human activities. Widen our appreciation of the 
interrelation of function with function within 
our chosen field so that in the end we may become 
an understanding part of an integrated, efficient 
industry. This will happen when the centripetal 
forces within the building industry have mastered 
the centrifugal. 

Ind the third step is to relate our functions 
to all other functions in а vital way. Thus far 
our plan looks towards a profession of architec- 
ture trying to realize its distinctive purpose as 
part of a larger industry purpose to which it is 
related functionally. But at the same time, we 
must relate this industry to all other necessary 
industries in а more vital way. The motive we 
set up for our work, а professional motive; to 
fulfill а vital need in а disinterested way, must 
replace for all industry the present "production 
for profit” motive. We must do our share to think 
out the ways by which this evolution is to come 
about. 

The granaries of the United States are bursting 
with unsalable grain—and millions of people 
starve. The banks of our country are overflowing 
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with unused, uninvested money, and yet millions 
of people live in miserable hovels and tenements, 
and architects and builders and masons and car- 
penters have nothing to do. The causes are the 
same. The fault lies in the basic motive for pro- 
duction. The larger interrelations, then, are to be 
built up so that we may begin to develop Ше 
medium through which we can get at what really 
are the needs of the world in which we live. 

In our field of building design we have been 
producing as has the rest of the world. Few hav 
asked "What do people need?" They have asked 
"What will people pay most for?” We do not 
even know how to go about finding out what is 
fundamentally needed. 

A ten-year program for architects has to tie 
in with a ten-year program for everyone else. 
And all of it will have to tend toward functional 
integration in the interest of an intelligent control 
of production. ROBERT D. KOHN 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI TS 
New York, N. Y. 


ORDER AND LEADERSHIP 


The building industry is basic and tremen- 
dously important. It touches so many other indus- 
tries, consequently when it is active it supplies 
work for many millions of people and serves to 
stimulate activity in numerous other industrial 
enterprises. 

Because of the importance of the building in- 
dustry many people regard it as the barometer of 
industry. When the building industry is pros- 
perous, all other industries are doing well. When 
it lags others lag. The country will move out of 
the unemployment depression in which it finds 
itself at the present time when the building in- 
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dustry becomes active. This industry more than 
any other will lead the way back to prosperity. 

There needs to be а better and more orderly 
process in the origination of building construction 
and in the carrying forward of building enter- 
prises. There are many questions connected in the 
building industry which are common and uni- 
versal in their application. For this reason it 
seems that constructive thought could be focused 
upon not only the problems of industry but the 
objectives which are sought and which all hope 
to achieve. It would seem that standard ways and 
means could be adopted and some sort of an or- 
ganization formed representative of architects, 
building employers, and managers, which would 
develop these standard processes so that building 
activity would not only be aroused but accelerated 
to the point where thousands of building trades- 
men could be employed. 

There should be active and constructive leader- 
ship made up of those best fitted and trained to 
lead. The building industry needs an organization 
representative of all groups associated with it so 
that order, orderly planning, and orderly process 
might be introduced into building construction 


and building planning. WILLIAM GREEN 


PRESIDENT, ÅMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Washington, D. С. 


ANALYSIS AND FACTS 


The editorial in the July issue of THE Аксн1- 
TECTURAL Forum regarding the coöperation of 
the architectural profession in working out а 
solution for the relief of present conditions in 
the building industry is most opportune and 
timely, It is to be hoped that its purpose will be 
appreciated and that you receive their aid to the 
fullest extent in working out such а plan of con- 
certed action. The answer to your last paragraph 
is most emphaticallv “Yes.” 

Architects can cooperate with others in estab- 
lishing a plan for the profession and for the 
building trades. If necessary, they can gather the 
data to establish the facts as to existing building 
conditions including that as to the excess of some 
types, the lack of other needed types, and similar 
information which is necessary for the start of 
such а plan as you propose; although the securing 
of such data properly belongs to other professions 
and businesses. Architects seem to feel they 
should assume а “shrinking violet” pose. The 
fact is that as a class they are men who are 
broadly trained and extremely capable. They have 
to be, or they could not remain in the profession. 
If it is necessary that they become statisticians 
and economists, they can do so. 

Abstractly speaking, any method of procedure 


which will be successful must be based on eco- 
nomic balance. Such economic balance must not 
only take care of present differences, but must 
include and provide for growth and development 
to at least as great an extent in each item con- 
sidered as has occurred during a length of time 
in the past equal to that of the intended program. 

The starting point is an analysis of the build- 
ing situation with reference to meeting the eco- 
nomic needs of every community. The next con- 
sideration is the ability of the community to meet 
its building needs in the particular items in which 
it is lacking or the providing for the meeting of 
such needs if they have not been covered. These 
facts being known, the profession is in а position 
to coċperate with those directly interested in the 
construction operations involved and to work 
out and start а well-balanced building program 
spread over the proper length of time. Such pro- 
cedure would not only result in resumption of 
activities but also would provide continuous de- 
velopment and progress for some years to come. 


RALPH W. YARDLEY 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Chicago, Ill. 


PROTECT ВУ LEGISLATION 


The answer to the whole question goes right 
to the roots of our economic system. Ruinous 
competition must be eliminated. Priority of in- 
vestment must be vigorously protected by proper 
legislation to prevent the ruinous tearing down of 
competitors whose objective seems to be only the 
destruction of those who have succeeded in order 
that they themselves may succeed. Here we touch 
the archaic Sherman Anti-Trust Law and a lot 
of our archaic fallacies, the sum total of which is 
generally at the root of the present depression. 


WILLIAM A. STARRETT 


PRESIDENT, STARRETT BROS. & ЕКЕМ 
New York, М. У. 


THE FINE ARTS COME FIRST 


In the first place, I believe that architects 
should primarily devote their energies to perfect- 
ing themselves in knowledge of the Fine Arts. 

I believe further, that it is incompatible with 
the highest standards of architectural practice, 
for architects to assume "organized leadership” 
in the building industry as it is conducted at the 
present day by "able minds in every branch.” If 
they attempt it, they will get in a terrible jam, and 
forget all about the Nine Muses. 

In this "present inactivity and freedom from 
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an excellent opportunity 15 
afforded for introspection, and the study of those 
branches of the Fine Arts, that, for the past 
decade, have been sadly neglected т the mad, 
mad pursuit of Mammon. Just look at what all 
this “focusing of construction thought,” “со- 


business cares," 


Operation," "stabilization," "integrating," etc., 
have done! Beauty, noble ideals, sincerity, all 
thrown in the discard. Architects, in whose veins 
courses а few precious drops of divine ichor, 
cannot work in a highly commercialized atmos- 
phere. They need a spell of rarefied ether to 
breathe for a change, an opportunity to accom- 
plish a little housecleaning. 

Genius is given to but few, but we may all 
strive, at least, to keep the flame flickering, and 
when we learn to produce works of outstanding 
merit, "real leadership," which seldom goes for 
the asking, will come of its own accord. 

HUBERT G. RIPLEY 


ARCHITECT 
Boston, Mass 


WHAT DO PEOPLE NEED? 


While it should be the duty of every responsi- 
ble person in the profession of architecture, first 
to think and then to coóperate in the present 
problem of building inactivity, the appeal, as it 
applies to me, serious as it may be, occasions a 
humorous situation. 

I have been busy during the thirty years of my 
architectural experience in dressing the exterior 
of otherwise respectable buildings and hanging 
their interiors with more or less permanent deco- 
rations, Such an occupation precludes the expendi- 
ture of any real thought. Therefore the present 
dilemma would compel my perusal of a treatise 
aptly to be named "World Economics for the 
Infant Mind." 

Like all practicing architects, I am now des- 
perately seizing even the suspicion of a com- 
mission like the drowning man grasping at a 
straw. This without any thought as to actual 
need, a necessity, or the desirability for a build- 
ing. Formerly, during the high period of business, 
the attitude of the architect was essentially the 
same, and without question as to anything but an 
immediate return. Buildings were promoted and 
built which now stand nearly or completely idle, 
yielding not enough income to pay their taxes. 
Building bonds are in default, and ruin and 
y follow in the wake. 

In the city where my lot is cast the busin 
trict is over-developed. Outside of its area large 
districts are either undeveloped or very badly 
developed. All is the result of a rabid optimism 


mise 


'ss dis- 
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or a now devastating opportunism, and I do not 
believe my city to be an exception. The architect 
has been one of the foremost promoters with 
others. 

Now, to pep up the building industry in the 
same manner as the automobile or other similar 
industries can result only in the same inflation 
and the same eventual catastrophe. In other 
words, by salesmanship and advertisement to sell 
people what they do not need because they are 
foolish enough to buy it, om easy payments or 
otherwise, cannot eventually be sound. 

What buildings do people need? That must be 
the duty of the allied builders to find out, and 
they must base their operations accordingly. The 
architeet alone cannot analyze the situation. It 
requires the close coöperation of real estate oper- 
ators, bankers, contractors, material men, and— 
the buyers. The situation is now being analyzed in 
this city by a "Building Congress" and the results 
will depend upon such а coöperation, and the 


soundness of its policy. 
I have been impressed by the needless expendi- 
ture and the mad waste of even ordinary build- 
ing materials in the construction process, the lac 
entific adjustment which is applied to the 
manufacture of our automobiles. How long are 
people going to condone this fault? Things made 
for show and pride have been joyfully furnished 
by the architect, and when their real quality is 

discovered, what shall be his fate? 
WIRT С. ROWLAND 


ÅRCHITECT 
Detroit, Mich 


of s 


FINANCING IS IMPERATIVE 


The greatest drawback to building is the lack 
of mortgage financing. Even in normal times the 
smaller cities and towns have little access to the 
sources of such capital and financing is difficult, 
inadequate, and inordinately costly; today it 15 
impossible. 

The whole building industry, including archi- 
tects, realtors, contractors, manufacturers, and 
labor might unite on a nation-wide scale in the 
organization of a great mortgage banking house, 
to which every sound project, no matter where 
and no matter how small or how large, would 
have access. Against its accumulation of widely 
distributed and diversified first mortgages, such a 
bank could issue and insure its own bonds, which 
the public, the insurance companies, and the sav- 
ings banks would absorb. .... When the money is 
available under sound and reasonable conditions, 
the people will build. 


CHARLES С. WILSON 


ARCHITECT 
Columbia, 5. С 
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Weber Photos 


The walls are of water-struck 
brick, laid with a three-eighths of 
an inch weathered joint of natural 
colored mortar. The entrance trim, 
frames and window sash are of 
wood, painted а dulled white. The 
shutters match the trim in color, 
but the blinds are sage green. The 
roof is covered with a fading 
green slate in various shades. The 
terrace at the entrance is grass, 
with flagstone walks 


DICK HALL'S HOUSE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JENS FREDRICK LARSON 


ÅRCHITECT 


А corner of the living room, which serves also аз а library. The floor is of rubber tile, colored 
to simulate Verde Antique marble. The woodwork is painted а dark blue-green, and the walls 
are covered with 12 x 24 in. oblongs of Japanese paper in slightly varying tones of warm tan. 
The ceiling has been tinted to harmonize with the woodwork, and is а very light blue-green 


DICK HALL'S HOUSE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JENS FREDRICK LARSON 


ÅRCHITECT 


Weber 


The guest room. The character of this room is similar to that of the house mother's 
suite. The floor is of Verde Antique marbleized rubber tile; the woodwork is painted 
white, and the walls are covered with lacquered paper. All the interiors of the build- 
ing have been finished and furnished to create а cheerful and homelike environment 


DICK HALL'S HOUSE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JENS FREDRICK LARSON 
ARCHITECT 
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Weber Photos 


The entrance hall. The 
floor is rubber tile in alter- 
nate squares of gray and 
Verde Antique; the wood- 
work is painted blue green. 
The wallpaper has been 
heavily lacquered to pre- 
serve the colors, and the 
plaster of the wainscot be- 
low is covered with canvas 


The dining room. The nat- 
ural lightness of the room 
has been intensified by 
light-colored wall paper 
and painted, cream-colored 
woodwork. For contrast 
the hangings are а red- 
spotted white muslin, and 
some of the moldings of 
the согпісе have been 
striped with red. The floor 
is Verde Antique rubber tile 


BAXTER HALL, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The building was planned primarily as а dining hall for the men students of 
Illinois College at Jacksonville, Ill., but provision has been made for its use as а 
social center upon occasion. In addition it contains a living suite for a resident 
manager and two guest rooms. It is of fireproof construction, the walls being of 
red sand-mould brick, laid in a light-colored mortar and faced on the interior with 
split furring tile and plaster. The foundations are concrete, the exposed parts 
being faced with limestone. Sills and belt courses are also limestone and the trim, 
cornice, windows and main entrance are white pine painted white. The flat roofs 
are laid with cement tile over composition roofing, and the pitched roof is insulated 
with gypsum tile and covered with black slate. The floors are terrazzo and cement 
to be finished with linoleum or mastic tile in the future. On the second floor they 
are of oak, laid in mastic. The building is heated by а vapor system, steam being 
supplied from a central heating plant. It was completed in 1930 and contains 
133,972 cu. ft. The cost рег cu. ft. was $.529, the total cost being $70,921.25 


A DINING HALL AT ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


DENISON B. HULL & STANLEY W. HAHN 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


BAXTER HALL, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, ИЛ 
DENISON B. HULL & STANLEY W. HAHN 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


The building is set on the edge of а >> ы. ш 
small hill, allowing the entrance to the | 

kitchen and store rooms from the lower BIS хеви 

level. The east and west dining rooms Ne om Kom | 
may be separated from the main dining 
room by folding partitions. The parti- 
tion between the lounge and the dish- 
washing room has been sound-proofed 
and consists of 4 in. hard-burned hollow 
tile, a % in. layer of wood fiber insula- 
tion board covered with a facing of split 
furring tile, and plaster on both sides 


BAXTER HALL, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


DENISON B. HULL & STANLEY W. HAHN 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


BAXTER HALL, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, ILI 
DENISON B. HULL & STANLEY W. HAHN 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


The picture above is of the main 
dining room. The floor is terrazzo; 
the walls, ceiling and trim are 
painted. At the left is the mantel 
in the men’s lounge. This room 
has a floor of smooth-troweled, 
brown cement, waxed and pol- 
ished. The walls are plaster with 
a sand-float finish, painted a flat, 
gray green. The trim, cornice, 
chair rail, base and mantel are all 
painted a slightly darker tone of 
the same color. The facing and 
hearth of the fireplace are of pol- 
ished Belgian Grande Antique 
marble; the lining and underfire 
are honed soapstone 


Zubillaga 


The central portion of the Seville National Palace 


NEW CASTLES 


IN OLD SPAIN 


W. FRANCKLYN PARIS 


\ DISTINGUISHED Spanish psychologist, 
4 


Salvator de Madariag: a brilliant analy- 


sis of the characteristics of three races—the Eng- 


lish, the French and the Spanish—has advanced 


the hypothesis that the psychological center of 


gravity of each of these is plz 


ced respectively 


for the English, in the body—will ; for the French, 


in the intellect ; for the Spanish, in the soul. His 
conclusion is that the natural reaction toward 
for the English 
for the 
expound 


life in each of these peoples is: 
man, action; for the I 


ichman, thought 
Spaniard, passion. Senor de Madari: 


ing on this thesis, finds Spain the richest of the 


three nations in the raw material of art, for "in 


the beginning of art there is passion." 

X visit to the Ibero-Americana Exposition now 
being held in Seville goes far to prove Senor de 
Madariaga's contention. To be sure, the exposi- 
tion is not "international" but grouping as it 


does the Latin republics of South and Central 


America together with Cuba, Mexico, Portugal 
and Spain—to say nothing of the United States 

it might well have assumed the characteristics of 
all world expositions, that is, dive rsity of expres- 
sion, contrast, heterogeneity. 

all elo 
quent of the same spirit, touched with the same 
beauty, sprung from the same “ 


Instead, we find the various buildings 


passion." Spanish 
art, whatever its manifestation, is above all, 
Spanish. In Spain, art is a spontaneous and uni- 
versal attitude. It is one of the most potent mani- 
festations of popular life, influencing directly 
the house, dress, language, habits of living and 


of travel, ceremonies, religion. Because thev are 


so "local," these constructions offer an interest 
absent from other architectural agglomerations of 
a similar character and leave behind a lasting 
memory, clearly and distinctly individualistic 

In contrast with the exposition at Darcelona, 
which is international, the exposition at Seville 


I 


о 


SI 
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Spain Square. А tower at опе end of the Seville Ма- 
tional Palace, Anibal Gonzales, Architect. After the 
Exposition the Palace will be used for а university 
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The Palace of Fine Arts, also designed by Anibal 
Gonzales. It overlooks the Plaza d'America and is 
a permanent addition to Seville's public buildings 


[he com 
mercial exhibits are in the background; the ac 
crumation is the blood-fellowship of the Ameri- 
can republics with the mother countries, Spain 
and Portugal. History and Art occupy а much 
larger space than Commerce and Agriculture. 
Possibly trade benefits may accrue to Seville and 
a result of the exposition, but what was 


is spiritual rather than materialistic. 


Spain as 
aimed at was a rapprochement of the souls of the 
Latin republics of America with the soul of 
Spain, and apparently it has been achieved, for 
in the Mexican Pavilion may be read this inserip 
поп to "Madre Espana" (Mother Spain) : "Be- 
cause the Sun of your culture has bathed my 
soil and the lamp of vour spirit enlightened my 
soul, today my lands and my heart both have 
blossomed." 

The main buildings of the exposition are per- 
manent constructions designed to be used for a 
Pan-American University and only in this man- 
ner could such imposing edifices have been in- 
Аз a matter of fact, while Seville 
will lose several million dollars by reason of the 
exposition, she will gain a new bridge over the 
Guadalquivir, a new canal navigable to ships up 
to 13,000 tons, materially enlarging its port facili- 
ties, and a series of important buildings which 


corporated. 
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Bética 


The building of the United States. It is a permanent 
structure, and will be used as the American Con- 
sulate. William Templeton Jones was the Architect 


will render it possible to make Seville the greatest 
Spanish-American center ot learning on earth. 
The dominating structure of the exposition is 
the semi-circular edifice within whose arc is lo- 
cated the Plaza de Espana. It is four stories high, 
two hundred meters long and covers an area of 


50,000 square meters. 
guished architect, Don 
employing several elen 


tis the work of the distin- 
Anibal Gonzalez, and while 
ients of the baroque style, 


is close to а modernized Spanish Renaissance. 
Two lofty towers rise to а height of 80 meters 
at extreme ends of the hemicycle and а noble 
arcaded gallery of brick, marble and brilliant 
polychrome tiles runs the length of the entire 
facade. А lazy canal bridged over by four ornate 
bridges, dedicated respectively to Castille, Leon, 
Aragon and Navarre, reflects the many arches of 
the colonnade and the pleasing details of the bal- 
ustrade. Å happy use is made of the ceramic tiles 
of Triana in this balustrade as well as in а series 
of forty-nine monumental benches di 


posed within 
the curve of the main gallery, fronting on the 
central fountain. Each one of these benches, 
dedicated to a different province of Spain, pre- 
sents а ceramic pictorial representation of the 
most important event in the history of the 
province, and also in tile а map of the province. 
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The central patio of this 
monument is flankec 


very consequential 
with arches and columns 


arranged in graceful 
a perspective down t 
vites comparison wit 


combination and allowing 
he Avenue Isabel which in- 
1 any vista of Versailles or 


the Buen Retiro. The slender columns and their 


profusion reflect а N 
a distant memory of t 
the Alhambra. 


oorish influence, and bring 
he patios of the Alcazar and 


Next in importance, and also erected as а per- 
manent addition to the public possessions of the 
municipality, are the buildings looking out on the 
Plaza de America—the Palace of De 
Arts, the Palace of Fine Arts and the Royal Pa- 
vilion. All of these palaces are from plans and 
designs of Anibal Gonzalez. He demonstrated 
his versatility by utilizing the Gothic style for the 
Royal Pavilion, the Spanish Renaissance for the 
Palace of the Fine Arts, and the Mudejar-Moor- 
ish for the Palace of the Decorative Arts. Senor 
Gonzalez died а few days after the opening of the 
exposition, just as fame was about to descend 
upon him. 

The Palace of Decorative Arts, while it at- 
tempts а modernization of the later Arab-Moor- 
ish style of the Mudejar period, is distinetly 
exotic in its aspect. There is, as in all architecture 
of this period, а profusion of Azulejos—or col- 
ored tile ornamentation—with brick, marble and 
gesso (low relief sculpture of plaster) entering 
into the composition, as its chief elements. 


ative 
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THE NEW PAN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


A detail in the court of the Seville National Palace. It is the work of Anibal Gonzales, 
Architect, and in style is characterized as "modernized Spanish Renaissance," though the 
inclusion of an open interior court follows а well-established Spanish tradition. At the 
completion of the Exposition the building will become part of а Pan-American University 


Carmona 


The interior court of one of the provincial buildings. Most of these are not 
permanent structures, and will be torn down after the close of the Exposition 


The Palace of Fine Arts is of white sandstone 
with pure classic lines that interpret Spanish Re 
naissance at its best. The delicately carved cornice, 
silhouetted against the blue sky, may shock the 
going іп more and 


modernists who seem to be 


more for flat roofs and ornamented skylines, but 


it will gladden the eye and qu 


icken the pul 


the classicists who consider ornament a necessary 
idjunet to architecture 


\5 for the Royal Pavilion, it is ornate Gothic 


In its superstructure, but of а chaste near-Renais- 


n 
sance style in its facade and lower story. The 
combination is а very happy one and the aspe 
of the building and of the I 


t 


alace of the Fine 


Arts, with terraces, gardens, lagoons, pergolas 
and for ns in the middle distance is one never 
to be forgotten. Never in any world exposition 


has such good advantage been taken of gardens 
as a setting 
he contribution of the United States to the 
ion consists of one edifice, 
American Consulate, 
and two professional structures, one of these a 


exposi 


permanent 


eventually to be used as the 


motion picture house devoted exclusively to the 
showing of educational and industrial pictures. 
The United States pavilions are from designs 


of William Templeton Jones, and while adequate 
The 
eventual consulate is of Spanish-Colonial or Mis- 


m every respect, offer no rticular interest 
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ion style, without ornament save in the framing 
of the window openings. The cinema building is 
more pretentious 

Me pavi.ions of the American republics and 


nish provinces and colonies are divided into 


four groups and offer 


here and there, original 


notes of very real interest. The Mexican building 


stands out in this respect. It is inspired by the 
ancient Maya and Nahoa architecture and derives 
many of its features from the ruins found at Zayi 
in Yucatan. It is the work of a young Mexican 
architect, Don Manuel 
was selected in а prize competition. 


Amabilis, whose design 


[he Argentine building is also the product of 
а newcomer, Don Noel Martin, who has daringly 
combined the baroque style and the Spanish-Co- 
lonial, designated as Vice-Royal, from the fact of 
its development in the countries ruled over by the 
Spanish Vicerovs in the golden days of the 


conquistadores. 


Peru is represented by а mongrel edifice in- 
Spanish and Neo-Peru 


in mesalliance, while Chile boasts an imposing 


corporating ian elements 


citadel which cost three million pesos to erect 
The Brazilian pavilion is а massive structure 
of nondescript style, the work of the Brazil 
itect, Don Pedro Paulo Bernardez. 

The Venezuelan building has а noble entrance 
of perfect proportions due to the cooperation of 
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Senores Granda and Falla, and is one of the few 
structures in which the modernistic influence 
apparent—like the United States and Portugal 

Cuba has erected a permanent building. In it 
jlended the Spanish baroque and Ше Spanish- 


are 
Colonial styles, by the architects, Govantes and 


Cabarrocas. 


Space is lacking in which to describe the 
seventv-four distinct constructions which con- 
stitute the exposition, but a word must be said 


ll but very attractive buildings erected 
In nearly 


of the sm: 
of the provinces of Spain. 


by some 
every case, the architects have sought to interpret 
the spirit, the regional influence, the genius 


loci, and 


оса 


the result highly gratifying to the 


student of racial characterist 

\ splendid building, the new Seville Casino, 
is an exposition building only incidentally, being 
as a permanent addition to the many at- 
tractions of This 
jewel of the Andalusian baroque style of archi 


is the work of the famous Don Vincente 


intendec 


Seville as a pleasure resort. 


ure 
aver, and rivals the best work of this kind to 


Tr 
be found in the play centers of the Riviera. 


To others whose interest is either artistic or 
romantic, Seville did not need the exposition 
make her more attractive. Not for nothing is the 


to 


“Quien no vio Seville no vio maravilla” 
(He that has not seen Seville has not seen a mar- 
vel). What the Sevillians think of their city, now 
the third in importance in Spain and during the 
ırro, the у 


saying 


y first, is ex- 


time of Cortez and Pi 


emplified in the popular saying “From Seville to 
heaven and once there, quickly to a window from 
which to gaze on Seville.” 

Every period in the art history of Spain has 
left monuments in Seville for the delight of the 
archaeologist, the artist or the architect. The 
Roman period is represented by vestiges of a 
wall or of an aqueduct, the Visigoth period by a 
number of columns and capitols, the Arab-By- 
zantine by fragments of sculpture, some of them 
utilized in \leazar and 
the unique tower of the Giralda. 


the construction of the 


The Giralda itself is the purest specimen extant 
of the 
art from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
is represented in a score of churches. The Seville 


\rab-Moorish architecture, while ogival 


Cathedral is a majestic example of the late flower- 
ing of this style in the fifteenth century. The city 
is also rich in examples of Mudejar art, the Alca- 
zar being the bright particular jewel of this period. 
In Renaissance and PI 
examples and in Baroque nearly а hundred. 


resque there are а dozen 


The Seville Casino, designed by Vincente Traver, will not be torn down after the 


Exposition. 


It is intended аз а permanent addition to Seville's pleasure resorts 


CRAM—THE YANKEE MEDIAEVALIST 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE S 

PARTNER OF CRAM AND FERG- 
USON, ARCHITECTS — ARTIST 
AUTHOR, LECTURER, ROMANTI- 
CIST, ACADEMICIAN, IDEALIST 


BY 


GEORGE H. ALL 


ADAMS CRAM 
a thoroughly apprised and morally 


15 à 


R \LPH phenomenon 
He is 

sincere man who carries his intrepidity of con 
science to so tense a degree that it becomes start! 
ing. He is not the 
Vankee, а homespun feudalist from Boston, with 
a mind convinced through training and environ 


ment. 


aristocrat, but а pronounced 


To him а gift of intellect is nothing more 
than that whi hard 


work and application, endowing upon the acquisi 


ог less :rived from 


tor а divine right. He would not veer one iota 
from his dictums if it meant а sudden holocaust 
of all his beloved churches. 

Cram, the son of 
is one of the few prominent architects that have 
come out of stern and ironbound New En; 


a Congregational minister, 


and, 
though he derives from the same genre as An 
Clay Frick Walter 


There was no recognized artistic abilitv 


drew Carnegie, Henrv and 

ifford. 
in his familv before him, but todav he stands 
out in his profession—an aesthete who really can 
write. 

He has run the gamut of scholastic art—from 
designing Gothic cathedrals to composing blank 
Arthurian drama. To his mind, one such 
drama—called "Ex ur,” and practically un 
known—is the best work that he has ever pro 
duced 

Educated at Exeter, Williams and Notre Dame, 
he wears а Phi Beta Kappa key, and has received 
the degrees of Doctor of Letters from Princeton 
and Doctor of Laws from Yale. 


i highly interesting career of Cram is а 
tale of application, dissemination and : 
enormous amount of fervor. At the ag 

he was art critic for the Boston Transcript. 


verse 


H. Richardson was his greatest architectural in- 


spiration at that time. Не has always been inter- 


DR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


“... There аге two kinds of genius. The 
fictitious kind starves in a garret; while 
the other does not starve himself into be 
ing one. Mr. Cram is a well-fed genius” 


ested in style, having been successively inspired 
by the Japanese, absorbed by English monastic 
work, enthusiastic French Gothic, 
a later date, influenced by Sp: 


broad-minded, and 


about and, at 


nish. But he is 
of all things—has done re 
markably successful modern work 

Today he is 67 but looks 50; his immediate 
canker is that he cannot smoke when he is eating 
or shaving, for he is an inveterate smoker and a 


pipe is his constant companion. Не is clean 
shaven, wears horn-rimmed glasses all the time, 
and is reported to be the first architect to wear 
them 
He is the "Abbott," as affectionately 
called, from his gaiters to forelock; confident, 
the contrary Cr: 
unstudied—almost 
Clothes do not make 
this man but they are indicative of his nature 
ccupied, yet direct 
. . he is almost naive, with a touch 
and а spark of quick, nervous 


he is 


but in no sense vain; 
quiet. His 
and at times even 


dress is staid 


reless. 
Retiring, aloof, bookish, pre 
In action 
of the 
humor. 


ascetic 


worked for 


Rotch and Tilden of В 
Since then he has been his own master. 


1886. 


He keeps constantly in touch with his dr; 


room, and is аспап 
tail, no matter how 1 


only one firm of architects, 
ston, from 1881 to 


fting 
ited practically with every de- 
minute. Не abominates being 


around any construction; designs in 14 in. scale. 


When working on a 


ing thumb-nail perspectives around the edge о 
He delights in creating an impressive 
ys done with 
yeautiful massing. Не is an extremely 


his paper. 
facade, alwa 
revels in 
proficient draftsmar 


dimensions with little effort. 


For many years, 


finished sketching. 


favorite mediums being water color and the pen- 


cil, the latter used « 
C 

is writing 

also has a "platforn 

an agile orator is ал 


am has tremenc 


nd his dissipation . . 


design, he is constantly mak- 


an HB pencil, and 
1 and can visualize in three 


however, he has done litt 
In the past he did much, his 


m metallic paper. 
ous enthusiasms. His hobby 
writing. Не 
1 complex,” and his ability as 
А story goes that on 


nazing. 


спе occasion he was delivering an address before 
a chapter of the Institute, members of which were 
visiting one of his churches then under construc- 


tion. 


ing used in any part of the whole building. 

А former client once said: "Mr. Cram would 
much rather give а lecture on the structure he is 
building than inspect it on the job.” 

His stamina is гета Ле, and 
а rarity with him, Twenty-five years ago he used 
to cough a great deal and thought he 
to die—he is still coughing, and now takes but 
fifteen minutes for lunch. 


ations are 


was going 


Е concentrates intenselv on things that inter 
est him, and he has been known to digest 
the contents of seven or eight books in one even- 


ing. Не will uncover some fact concerning a 
church from a tome hundreds of years old, and 
find it а germ of inspiration for some beautiful 
detail in one of his edifices. 

He loves to putter around in his garden, but 
has no pets. Пе has, however, one son and two 
daughters. An enormous drafting table stands 
in a very small, oak paneled office and at home 
his library 
breath of life. 

Goodhue once said 


His books and buildings are his 


f him: “There are two 
The fietitious kind starves in 
the garret; while the other does not starve him 


kinds of genius. 


Не delivered the address standing оп an 


I-beam, and pointed out to the assembled archi- self into being one. Mr. Cram is а well-fed 


tects that not а single ounce of steel was be- nius." 


FROM "WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA' 

Ralph Adams Cram, architect, author; b. Hampton Falls, N. H., Dec. 16, 1863; 
son of Rev. William Augustine and Sarah Elizabeth (Blake) C.; ed. Augusta, Ме., 
Westford, Mass. and Exeter, N. H.; Litt. D., Princeton, 1910; LL.D., Yale, 1915, 
Notre Dame, 1924; hon. Phi Beta Kappa, Harvard, 1921; m. New Bedford, Mass., 
Elizabeth Carrington, d. late Capt. Clement Carrington Read, C.S.A. of Va., Sept. 20, 
1900; children: Mary Carrington (Mrs. Jerome С. Greene), Ralph Wentworth, Eliza- 
beth Strudwick. Architect, since 1889; supervising architect, Princton U. Mem. 
Nat. Inst. Arts and Letters; ех-ргез. Boston Soc. Architects; fellow Am. Academy 
Arts and Sciences, A.I.A., North British Acad. Art, Royal Geog. Soc. London; hon. 
corr. mem. Royal Inst. British Architects; A.N.A.; mem. Am. Federation of Arts, Archtl. 
Assn. London. Club: Century (New York). Author: The Decadent; Black Spirits 
and White; Church Building, 1901; The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain, 1906; Im- 
pressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts, 1906; The Gothic Quest, 1907; 
Excalibur, 1908; The Ministry of Art, 1914; Heart of Europe, 1915; The Substance 
of Gothic, 1917; The Nemesis of Mediocrity, 1918; The Great Thousand Years, 1918; 
The Sins of the Fathers, 1919; Walled Towns, 1919; Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh, 
1919; Towards the Great Peace, 1922. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Е. Н. BENNETT, Н. BURNHAM ano J. А. HOLABIRD 
ÅRCHITECTS 


This is the first building to be completed for the "Century of Progress” Exposition, 
which will be opened to the public in 1933. It occupies а commanding position in the 
plan of the Exposition Group and some idea of the importance of its location may 
be gained from the picture above, taken from the Field Museum. The building itself 
embodies many unique features of plan, construction, and equipment, which are 
discussed on page 213 through page 216 of this issue. Many of the Exposition build- 
ings now in the process of erection will have an important influence on future design 
and methods of construction. As they are completed, they will be shown and their 
unique features fully explained in future issues of The Architectural Forum 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The central portion of the main facade of the building which faces 
Leif Eriksen Drive. This portion, which contains the entrance lobby 
or exhibition hall and the Trustees' Room, is defined in white, the 
wings on either side being a midnight blue. In the striking color 
scheme white was chosen to accent the entrance, and the dark blue 
was selected to help "eliminate glare from direct and reflected sun- 
light.” The decorative features of the building are emphasized in a 
lighter blue, except for the V-shaped piers of the main entrance, 
which are а light gray, emphasizing their depth while preserving 
the general light tone of the central block. Ornamental metal is of 
aluminum, and red is used sparingly to offset а possible monotony of 
the other colors. The window trimmings are royal blue and silver 
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The office portion of the building from the 
side facing the lagoon and Lake Michigan 
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The exhibition hall, ог entrance lobby. А model of the completed Admin- 
istration Building is shown in the foreground, the others being the Trans- 
portation Building and the Electrical Group, respectively. Note how 
the simplicity of the room helps to focus attention on the exhibits 
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The exhibition hall or entrance lobby looking toward the main entrance doors. 
The floor is of polished black rubber. The walls are covered with а warm gray 
fabric and the ceiling is a deep plum color. The piers at either end of the room 
are of polished aluminum, as are the cornice strips and the entrance door enclosures 
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Hornby & Freiberg 


The Trustees' Room has been treated 
in the utmost simplicity of form and 
its effectiveness is dependent upon the 
richness of color, materials, and light- 
ing. Above is a general view of the 
room; on the opposite page is а view 
toward the entrance. The floor is of 
wood blocks in a tile pattern, and the 
walls and part of the ceiling are cov- 
ered with а veneer of Australian lace- 
wood, snuff brown in color, which 
appears dull gold under the red-orange 
lights. The central portion of the ceil- 
ing is purple; and the recessed panel 
at the entrance is covered with gold 
leaf. The designs in the center of the 
two large wall surfaces are executed in 
a mosaic of wood veneer. The picture 
at the left is of one of the entrance 
doors in the first floor exhibition hall 
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The entire exterior of 
the building is faced 
with Indiana limestone 
except the first story 
street fronts, which 
are faced with black 
Wisconsin granite. 
Metal at the entrances 
and stores is bronze 


THE OHIO BANK BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
MILLS, RHINES, BELLMAN & NORDHOFF, ARCHITECTS 
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The building is 30 stories high includ- 

THE OHIO BANK BUILDING ing the basement and sub-basement, the 
tower roof being 365 ft. above the side- 
walk. Of the gross floor area of 355,600 
MILLS, RHINES, BELLMAN & NORDHOFF sq. ft., the bank occupies 122,859 sq. ft. 
ARCHITECTS and the other tenants 135,451 sq. ft. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The main entrance on Madison Avenue. 
The materials, the simplicity of line and 
detail, and the solidity of the structure 
in general are intended to suggest 
the strength of the banking insti- 
tution which the building houses 
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L FLOOR PLAN 


For flexibility in planning offices, the 
THE OHIO BANK BUILDING floor and ceiling areas on all office floors 
I i were finished in terrazzo and plaster, re- 


EDO, OHIO ; па 
ТОГЕ spectively, before partitions were erect- 


MILLS, RHINES, BELLMAN & NORDHOFF ed. Elevator lobby and corridor walls 
ARCHITECTS are faced with Italian Cremo marble 
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The main banking room, extending through 
three stories to a height of 42 ft., has а 
travertine floor, walls of the same mate- 
rial, and a plaster ceiling decorated in 
gold and bright colors. The bases and bal- 
ustrades are of dark Levanto marble 
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The building lobby hasa floor of travertine іп two tones and walls of Sienna travertine. 
The ceiling is plaster, decorated in bright colors. The stair leads to the main banking room 


Hance Photos 


The directors' room, located on the 4th floor, has а carpeted floor, walls paneled in walnut, 
and a ceiling of plaster. Concealed cast iron radiators are located beneath the windows 
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Graham Studio 
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HOUSE OF EUGENE MILES, ESQ. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The house, completed in 1930, was built for an artist who has collected 
many authentic European objects of art. The simplicity of its design 
constitutes an admirable background for the collection, parts of which, 
the fireplace tiles, for example, have been built into the house. In con- 
struction the house is of the usual type of wood frame, the walls 
being veneered with 4 in. sand-mold brick. The horizontal joints below 
the belt course are raked out and the wall painted with white cement 
paint. The roof is black slate, the railing and grilles are of hand-wrought 
iron, and the shutters are of wood, painted gray. The house contains 
41,580 cu. ft. and was completed at а cost of approximately $25,000. 
Heating is from а steam vapor system supplied by а gas-fired boiler 


ARTIST'S RESIDENCE IN OHIO 


JOHN SHERWOOD KELLY, ARCHITECT 
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Graham Studio 


The living room. The walls are of sand-finish plaster, textured with а wet brush before 
the plaster had entirely set. The cornice and ceiling are painted plaster, the latter having а 
slightly uneven but smooth surface. The fireplace was modeled in wet cement, and the tiles 
are from Belgium, being typical of 15th century work. The picture on the opposite page is 
of the stair hall looking from the entrance vestibule. The floor of the hall is black and gray 
marble, the stair treads are stained black, the risers are white, and the hand-rail is wrought 
iron. The plaster of the walls and ceilings in both hall and vestibule is slightly modeled 
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HOUSE OF EUGENE MILES, ESQ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JOHN SHERWOOD KELLY, ARCHITECT 
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Graham Studio Photos 


Above is the basement rec- 
reation room. It has a 
cement floor, brick walls 
painted white, and a blue, 
sand-finish plaster ceil- 
ing. At the left is the fire- 
place corner of the library. 
This room is paneled in 
knotty pine, stained а light 
gray-brown. The ceiling is 
plaster, painted а robin's 
egg blue over-glazed with 
brown. The fireplace con- 
tains 15th century Belgian 
tiles, the hood being of 
cement, modeled while wet 


HOUSE OF EUGENE MILES, ESQ. 
CLEVELAND, ОНЮ 
JOHN SHERWOOD KELLY, ARCHITECT 
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Van Anda 


The residence of Henry Е. Coe, ]т., is located in Syosset, Long Island, М. У., and 
is placed on the crest of a slight elevation that overlooks Long Island Sound. The 
entrance faces north, giving all the main rooms of the house а southern exposure 


A COUNTRY HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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Van Anda 


The house, which contains 113,000 
cu. ft., is of masonry exterior con- 
struction, the interior partitions 
being non-bearing. The exterior is 
faced with brick laid in slightly 
irregular courses and painted 
white; all of the exterior woodwork 
is stained oak, and the main en- 
trance is framed in limestone. The 
roof is of dark gray slate and has 
been laid evenly to emphasize the 
horizontal lines of the house. The 
house is heated with а vapor sys- 
tem, the radiators in the master's 
portion being concealed. The pic- 
ture on the opposite page is of the 
service wing and entrance terrace, 
which is formed by a painted brick 
LIBRARY , retaining wall capped with stone 


LIVING ROOM 
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HOUSE OF HENRY E. COE, JR 
SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, М. У. 
ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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Van Anda Photos 
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The library, shown at the left, 
has plaster walls and ceiling 
and wood trim. The walls, 
trim, and book cases are 
painted a warm gray; the ceil- 
ing is a light cream. Below is 
the west side of the living 
room. The floor is of wide 
oak planks, stained dark, and 
covered almost entirely by a 
carpet. The woodwork is also 
oak, and the ceiling is plaster 
with smooth-textured surface 
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ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB 


ATLANTIC BEACH, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB 
ATLANTIC BEACH, LONG ISLAND, М. У. 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Nyholm & Lincoln Photos 


The building is of solid masonry, 
stuccoed in white, а strong ochre, 
and brick red, the latter color be- 
ing confined to the terraces of 
the ocean front and parts of the 
entrance, shown at the right. The 
terraces opening from the rooms 
on the second, third and fourth 
floors have been arranged to pro- 
vide an unrestricted vista of the 
ocean, and are fitted with awnings, 
striped in red, yellow and white 
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ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB 
ATLANTIC BEACH, LONG ISLAND, М. У, 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB 
ATLANTIC BEACH, LONG ISLAND, М. У 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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BOARD WALK; 


Å general view of the ocean front, showing the location of the cabanas. 
page gives а clear idea of the board and slat walks, shown in the plot plan on page 158. The board- 
walk serves аз the roof of the cabanas, shown below, which are ventilated through а continuous grille 
just below the boardwalk railing. The railings are painted white, and the umbrellas are а cerulean blue 


The picture on the opposite 


The cabanas are in effect private 
| beach houses and may be reached 
from the club by а passage under 
the boardwalk. They are made of 
1⁄2 іп. thick asbestos board, stif- 
fened by 3 x 3 in. posts, and are 
painted in vivid colors. The va- 
rious cabanas are cerulean blue, 
each cabana having а distinctive 
basic color with moldings and 
awnings accented by contrasting 
colors. The furniture of each ca- 
bana is painted the same color, so 
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ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB 
ATLANTIC BEACH, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Nyholm 


$ Lincoln Photos 


At the left is a view of the lobbv from the 
mezzanine. The walls and ceilings are in 
varving tones of vellow and white; the wood- 
work and furniture are black; the upholsterv 
is a deep ultramarine blue. Below at the left 
is the reading room, with walls of plaster 
painted in black, carmine, and white. The 
ceiling is white, as are the edges of the screen, 
made of dressed 2 x 4's. Upholsterv is car- 
mine, and the carpet is patterned in a pre- 
dominating red. Below at the right is the 
veranda. The walls and columns are faced 
with V-cut knottv pine of a natural color, and 
the ceiling is of painted white plaster. The 
upholsterv of the chairs is straw color, and 
the carpet has a predominating tone of vellow- 
brown. The doors and furniture are black 
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UNIFICATION 

NE step toward a plan for bettering condi- 

tions within the building industry has been 
taken by the А.Т.А. (Perhaps forceful strides is 
a better characterization than one step.) The 
need for the unification of the architectural pro- 
fession was expressed in the resolution adopted 
by the Convention of the A.I.A. in San Antonio 
last April. The Committee of the Institute, of 
which Edwin Bergstrom is Chairman, and the 
State Societies Committee, of which Robert H. 
Orr is Chairman, met in June to develop а tenta- 
tive plan of unification. The report of this Com- 
mittee has just been made known. The report 
does not attempt to solve all the problems of un- 
ification, but does express the fundamental ideas 
which will be the basis of a future definite plan 
to be decided upon by both the State Societies 
and the Institute. 

This is the proper method of proceeding with 
any plan, for it is only on а common meeting 
ground of fundamental principles that unification 
can be brought about. Realizing this, the Com- 
mittee has taken up various phases of the prob- 
lem, and invites comments and suggestions. In 
this way, а wide acceptance of the general scheme 
may be obtained, and the details will be worked 
out in a joint conference with full knowledge of 
the reactions of architects throughout the coun- 
try, both in State Societies and in the Institute. 


N order to exert their proper influence in the 

building industry, it is imperative that the 
architects be united in а single organization. The 
work of the Committee seems destined to accom- 
plish this within a short space of time. The idea 
has met with the approval of practically all of the 
architectural organizations, and the tentative plan 
included in the report of the Unification Com- 
mittee provides а reasonable basis for presenting 
a united front without interfering with the free- 
dom of action of local or regional organizations. 
It is a plan of coordination through which leader- 
ship of architects in the building industry can be 
brought about. K. Ж. S: 


Á TEST CASE 


OR many years the Lower East Side of New 
York City has been the other half of the 
world about which the important half knew little 
or nothing. The fourteen acres included in the 
district from the Bowery to the East River and 
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from Fourteenth Street to the Brooklyn Bridge 
have degenerated into a pest-hole of human 
misery as well as a wasteland of real estate. 
Whatever interest has been taken in this blighted 
region was the result of righteous compassion ; 
but, unfortunately, the roots of existent evils were 
buried too deep in the decadent soil of neglect for 
philanthropie aid to improve to any significant 
degree the vicious character of the neighborhood. 

Reclamation has been urged by various civic 
committees, but the undertaking was of such huge 
proportions that public spirit failed to obtain what 
it most sorely needed—financial support. Within 
the month, however, a definite program has been 
adopted by the financial interests themselves, The 
executives of more than а dozen savings banks, 
in an effort to protect their mortgage holdings 
and to restore а normal ratio between the value 
of the buildings and the value of the land, have 
announced а plan for the rehabilitation of the 
entire district ага cost of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. It is expected that the program will be 
completed in the next twenty years. Architects, 
regional planners, real estate men, builders, civic 
officials, and financiers are to combine in one great 
movement to remake what amounts to a city. 

The most significant feature of the project is 
not its size, although that is certainly the most 
remarkable, it is the fact that its origin lies т 
economic necessity. Undoubtedly civic improve- 
ment, better living conditions, and greater hap- 
piness for inhabitants will be the inevitable results 
of its successful completion, but none of these 
was the dominant reason for its inception. As in 
all developments of this character good business 
and good architecture are inseparably linked ; and 
the architect who does not recognize the tie is 
living behind the times. 


N a sense, the East Side development is also a 

test case for the industry; in its success or 
failure will be found the answer to the question 
which all are asking: Can the building industry 
organize itself into a cooperative body, capable 
of handling the problems of regional planning 
and building which the industrial age has thrust 
upon it? Rehabilitating an area that shelters al- 
most 1,000,000 people is an undertaking which 
requires the utmost in cooperative effort from all 
the elements involved, and it sets a precedent 
for the type of accomplishments which can be 
made possible with the growing realization that 
disordered, independent action is not an adequate 
basis for building activity. Tac. Е. 
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JUDGING THE SMALL HOUSE 


BY 


ALEXANDER KLEIN 


GRAPHICAL METHOD for the purpose 

of comparing and testing various types of 
plans opens up new possibilities in the region of 
the comparison and valuation of plan types. In 
the eriticism of house plans, whether in the case 
of competitions, designs or existing buildings, it 
has been customary to make use of а number of 
technical expressions such as clarity, economy, 
form and arrangement of rooms, “traffic-ways,” 
exploitation of area, general impression, and so 
on. The qualitv and value of a plan depends upon 
Most of these expressions, however, are 


these. 
taken by some in а positive, and by others in а 
negative sense, while most laymen and profes- 
ional men tend to attach merely a subjective sig- 
ance to many of these terms. It is often 
scarcely possible for professional men to agree in 
their judgments, as a general and objective valu- 
ation was until now difficult. 


The graphical method of analysis differs from 
former methods of plan-valuation to the extent 
that by its means the qualities of the plan can be 
determined in an objective and clear manner. The 
graphical method also may be used for the teach- 
ing of beginners and for purposes of self-check- 
ing by architects of experience. 

The graphic analysis may indicate possible plan 
improvements either by retaining the same area 
and increasing the “habitable effect," or by re- 
taining the same “habitable effect” and so plan- 
ning that the area of the dwelling (habitable min- 
imum) may be diminished. 

In the following diagrams the most important 
(primary) qualities of each plan are examined. 
The height of rooms, color, treatment of walls, 
complete furnishing and artificial lighting are left 
out of consideration, as they may be altered easily. 
Though they naturally influence the general im- 


FIGURE 1: MODERN 34%-ROOM FLAT ERECTED 
IN BERLIN 


(a) No common aspect of the rooms; (b) no purposeful 
grouping of the rooms; (c) complicated connection of 
the rooms of the “eating-group” (kitchen and dining 
room) with those of the "sleeping-group" (bedrooms, 
bathrooms and lavatories); (d) no freedom of movement 
owing to unhappy disposition of furniture; (е) darkening 
of a bedroom by the balcony; (f) unfavorable lighting. 
No spaces suitable for repose or work. Six doors in the hall 


FIGURE 2: COUNTER-PROPOSITION OF EQUAL 
BUILT-UP AREA, BY THE AUTHOR 
Principal aims: order and spaciousness. (a) Distinct 
separation of the living rooms into two main groups: 1. 
living, eating and cooking group, connected with the bal- 
cony. 2. bedroom group, connected with bathroom and 
lavatory; (b) combination of sitting and dining rooms, 
with possibility of separation by curtain or folding-door; 
(c) kitchen as small as possible, to the advantage of the 
main living room; (d) clothes to be kept in a special 
cupboard room, lighted by a glass door; (e) connection 
between kitchen and balcony (trap-door through which 
food can be handed); (f) the balcony does not darken 
any of the main rooms; placing of beds in the less well 
lighted parts of the rooms, so that the better lighted 
parts remain free: (g) concentration of furniture in groups 
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FIGURE 3: “PATHWAYS” ІМ EXISTING EXAMPLE 
The lines are very complicated and cross each other at 
several points. Length of the line: 1—1.10m, 2 — 8.2, 
3—8m, 4—420m, 5=8.50m, 6—8m; altogether 41m 


FIGURE 3 


FIGURE 4: PATHWAYS” IN COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
The principal functions—cooking, eating, resting, sleeping 
and washing—may take place at the same time without 
causing disturbance. The "pathways” do not cross each 
other. Length of the lines: 1 — 2.30m, 2 — (average) 4.50m, 

= (average) 2.35m, 4— (average) 3.20m, 5 — 3.20m, 
6 — 10.90m; altogether 26.45m 


FIGURE 4 


“TRAFFIC-AREA” IN EXISTING EX- 
AMPLE 

Almost the whole area of the hall serves for the “traffic.” 

The arrangement of the furniture shown in the hall 

(Figure 1) is not possible. The way to the balcony is nar- 

row and complicated and passing to and fro inconve- 

niences others sitting in the rooms 


FIGURE 5: 


FIGURE 5 


FIGURE 6: "TRAFFIC-AREA" IN COUNTER- 
PROPOSAL 

Only a narrow space in the middle of the hall is required 

for the “traffic.” The placing of furniture against the 

walls is possible. The passage to the balcony is straight 

and free. It is not necessary to go around any pieces of 

furniture 


FIGURE 6 
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FIGURE 7: FREE AREA IN EXISTING EXAMPLE 
(COMPARE WITH FIGURE 1) 

Owing to unsatisfactory arrangement of the furniture, the 

free spaces are split up. Half of them lie in the poorly 

lighted rear parts of the rooms. Their connection with each 

other is complicated 


FIGURE 7 


FIGURE 8: FREE AREA IN COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
(COMPARE WITH FIGURE 2) 

The spaces which remain free after the arrangement of the 

principal pieces of furniture are united to form comparatively 

large areas, are situated in the well-lighted portions of the 
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pression favorably or unfavorably and are there- 
fore important, they are really of secondary im- 
portance in the objective valuation of dwelling 
plans. 

The primary qualities of the plan are those de- 
termined by: 

1. Its efficiency in natural communication or 

travel; "traffic-ways' 

2. Its concentration of free areas; 

3. Its geometrical similarities and coherence; 

of plan elements; and 

4. Its wall surfaces in relation to furniture and 

free space. 

These are detailed consideration in 
graphic form in the illustrative diagrams and mav 
be described as follows: 

1. Arrangement of 
courses of pathways. 

These indicate the possibilities of managing the 
household in regard to the expenditure of physi- 
cal energy. (Зее Figs. 3 and 4.) А second fac- 
tor to be considered is the Ic 
must be kept free for "traffic-stripes." 

For example, а considerable number of turn- 
ings in the course of short passages indicate un- 
necessary physical exertion caused by the re- 
peated slowing-down and hastening of the step, 
and by the continual turning of the body. The 
crossings of the pathways shows the impossibi- 
litv of a simultaneous and undisturbed perform- 
ance of the principal functions of the dwelling: 


given 


"traffic-ways" апа 


rooms, and are suitably joined 


FIGURE 8 


cooking and eating, sleeping and washing, work- 
ing and resting. 


* which are too large and "traf- 
fic-stripes" which are too long cause a loss of 
useful area, necessitate splitting up the floor-sur- 
face and make furnishing difficult. The use of 
the parts of the living room reserved for resting, 
eating and working is hindered by the bad dis- 
position of such “traffic-stripes.” 

2. Concentration of free areas. 

The space which remains after the arrange- 
ment of the indispensable furniture (for instance, 
the beds in the bedrooms) is considered as free 
area. The comfort and spaciousness of the dwell- 
ing, and also the possibility of setting up other 
furniture, depends upon the concentration of these 
arcas. (See Figs. 7 and 8.) The casting of shad- 
ows by window-breasting and by furniture is a 
second factor having optical and psychic influ- 
ences. (See Figs. 8 and 9.) 

A deficiency of well lighted, communicating 
free spaces of sufficient size, which are not re- 
quired to be used as passage-ways, decreases the 
space at the disposal of the family, especially chil- 
dren, makes necessary an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of furniture. This results in a more com- 
plicated manner of living, and finally leads to an 
unnecessary expenditure of energy in the course 
of all household duties. (See Figs. 7 and 8.) 

These conditions become worse from an opti- 
cal and psychic point of view, if large pieces of 
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ING EXAMPLE 


COUNTER-PROPOSAL 


lessens the shadows on the floor 


furniture are so placed that the shadows are 
thrown upon the free spaces. In the case of un- 
systematically arranged plan-elements and the im- 
pressions which they cause, indications of psychic 
exhaustion which would have an unfavorable ef- 
fect upon the nervous systems of the occupants 
are to be feared. 


3. Geometrical similarities and coherence 
of the various elements of the plan. 

The elements of the plan are those which pro- 
duce surfaces at the level of the eye which are 
at once mentally absorbed when entering the 
room. The general impression of the dwelling, 
which will be consciously or unconsciously felt by 
the occupants, depends upon these. The strain on 
the nerves of those using the dwelling is in- 
creased by the number of different impressions to 
which they are subjected, which in turn depend 
upon the elements of the plan, the forms, order, 
ifferences of level, windings of passages and the 
sudden change from light to darkness during the 
hours of daylight. In order to determine these 
impressions, the combinations of rooms which oc- 
cur most frequently during the occupation of a 
dwelling in daily life, are here examined in pairs. 
(See Figs. 13 to 26 inclusive.) 

Complicated forms of rooms at the eve-level, 
for instance, are to be avoided, as also the disor- 
Пу arrangement of rooms connected by crooked 
age-ways which lead through semi-lighted 
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FIGURE 9: SHADOWS ON THE FLOOR IN EXIST- 


The furniture which is placed in the centers of the rooms 
throws shadows which split up the floor surface. High cup- 
boards against the side walls cast shadows and form dark 
corners, giving unfavorable psychic and optical results. The 
small bedroom is overshadowed by the balcony 


FIGURE 9 


FIGURE 10: SHADOWS ON THE FLOOR IN 


The shadows on the floor are limited to a minimum by suit- 
able arrangement of the furniture. High pieces of furniture 
are avoided. The balcony overshadows only a part of the 
dining-niche, part of which is directly lighted. The use of 
glass doors in the passages causes regular lighting and 


FIGURE 10 
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ante-rooms and do not lead out into the middle of 
the room. (See Figs. 27 to 37 inclusive.) 

4. Splitting up of the wall surface and con- 
traction of space. 

This occurs in the case of pieces of furniture 
which are more than half the height of the room 
and project above the eye level. (See Figs. 27 to 
33 inclusive.) А second factor which inereases the 
optical and psychic effects of these manifestations 
is the shadow-formation. (See Figs. 34 to 37 in- 
clusive.) By means of these diagrams it is pos- 
sible to test the practical value of а plan before 
its execution. 

The examination of numerous plans of the same 
size and type will give empirically the outside 
values of all results. 

The example of plan analysis which is shown 
here is taken from а number of examinations 
which were undertaken by the author. This is 
not intended as a criticism of the plan as such, but 
is meant to show to what extent it fulfills the con- 
ditions which are set by present-day economical 
and social circumstances, and to emphasize the 
significance of the above-mentioned prineiples. 
This example shows the importance of a definite 
separation of the living rooms from the bedrooms, 
and of substituting for two living rooms having 
distinct functions, one large room which fulfills 
all purposes (eating, working and resting, etc.). 
It also shows the importance of a correct dispo- 
sition of the furniture. 
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FIGURE 11: EXISTING EX- 
AMPLE 

Horizontal section at the eye level. 
Stoves and high cupboards in cross- 
section. Owing to the latter, the free 
spaces are narrowed and the perspec- 
tives shortened. Insufficient differentia- 
tion in the sizes of the rooms 


FIGURE 12: COUNTER-PRO- 
POSAL 

The horizontal section at the eye level 
is the same as at the floor level. Maxi- 
mum of spaciousness. Principles of 
FIGURE 11 planning: (1) as few "units” as pos- 
sible; (2) all saving of space to be to 
the advantage of the main room; (3) 
the various units to be, as far as pos- 
sible, directly connected with each 
other and as simple as possible; (4) the 

Å] hall and corridor to be lighted by glass 
=! ае doors. The various “units” to Бе dif- 

L 


: ferentiated in regard to size and shape 
ы (succession) 
FIGURE 13: ENTRANCE AND 
LIVING ROOM IN EXISTING 
FIGURE 1 
EXAMPLE ^ 
FIGURE 13 Only slight differentiation. Indefinite 
communication 


FIGURE 14: THE SAME IN THE 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
Definite succession of rooms. Clear 
path. Inviting aspect caused by the 

view of the seating arrangement 


FIGURE 15: LIVING ROOM AND 
DINING ROOM IN EXISTING 
EXAMPLE 
Unsystematic placing of rooms next to 
each other. Indefinite communication 


FIGURE 16: THE SAME IN THE 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL 

Two areas joined together to form one 

"unit." Definite communication 


FIGURE 17: LIVING ROOM AND 
BEDROOM IN EXISTING EX- 
AMPLE 
Complicated connection by means of a 
long and crooked path through the 

semi-dark hall 


FIGURE 18: THE SAME IN THE 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
Direct and straight communication be- 
tween the two rooms. The line of com- 
FIGURE 17 munication ends opposite the windows FIGURE 18 
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1 LE FIGURE 24: THE SAME IN 


FIGURE 19: BEDROOM AND 
SMALL BEDROOM IN EXISTING 
EXAMPLE 
Connection as in Figure 17. The lines 


of communication end in narrow, badly 
lighted corners FIGURE 20 


FIGURE 20: THE SAME IN THE 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
FIGURE 19 Straight, short path through а light 
passage (glass doors). The lines of 
communication lead into light and spa- 

cious parts of the rooms 


FIGURE 21: DINING ROOM AND 
KITCHEN IN EXISTING EX- 
AMPLE 
Indefinite communication through the 

large semi-dark hall 


FIGURE 22: THE SAME IN THE 4 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL FIGURE 22 

The communication is considerably 

improved by the trapdoor through 


FIGURE 21 which food may be handed 


FIGURE 23: BEDROOM AND 
BATHROOM IN EXISTING EX- 
AMPLE 


il Only access through the hall 


COUNTER-PROPOSAL 
al c Communication short and direct; a 


FIGURE 23 small passage lighted Бу means of FIGURE 24 
glass doors 


FIGURE 25: SMALL BEDROOM 
AND BATHROOM IN EXISTING 
EXAMPLE 


Only access through the hall 


FIGURE 26: THE SAME IN THE 
COUNTER-PROPOSAL 


Communication short and direct; short 
passage lighted by glass doors 


FIGURE 25 FIGURE 26 


ANALYSIS OF COMPONENT PARTS 
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ANALYSIS OF FURNITURE 
AND WALL SURFACE 
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A PUBLISHING PLANT 


& SONS CO. BUILDING 


R. R. DONNELLEY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARD SHAW ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Fuermann & Sons 


General view of the completed building, the first unit of which was illustrated 
in the September, 1923, number of The Architectural Forum. Flat slab rein- 
forced concrete construction with columns spaced 25 ft. on centers each way 
and floors designed for a live load of 300 pounds accommodate the large printing 
presses. The exterior finish materials are Indiana limestone and dark red brick 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN EIGHTH FLOOR PLAN 
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DETAIL OF CORNER 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOWARD SHAW ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Fuerman 


& Sons, Photos 


Above is а detail of the main en- 
trance lobby which has a floor of 
black and gray marble, walls of 
travertine with Ohio sandstone 
trim, and a sand-finish plaster 
ceiling. The entrance door enclo- 
sures, directory, grilles, etc., are 
natural finish wrought iron. At the 
left is a detail of the vaulted hall on 
the eighth floor. The floor and base 
is marble, the walls and ceiling are 
sand-finish plaster and the door 
trim is of oak. Ohio sandstone 
was used for the arches and piers 


Fuermann & Son 


А corner of the library on the eighth floor. The floor is random width teakwood; the walls and 
ceiling are Ohio sandstone. English oak was used for the bookcases, and balcony rail and 
hardware is of natural wrought iron. The decorative panels in the window are leaded stained glass 
in high color. This particular portion of the building was designed by Charles Z. Klauder, Architect 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOWARD SHAW ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Fucrmann & Sons, Photo: 


The exhibition hall, shown above, 
has a floor of Napoleon grav marble 
with white joints. Lower walls are 
soft wood, covered with monk's 
cloth, and the upper walls are sand- 
finish plaster. The window and 
door trim is Ohio sandstone and 
the ceiling is of dark stained oak. 


At the left is а detail of panel- 
ing in one of the private offices 
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Two views of the office of the president. Random width oak boards stained 
dark were used for the floor; the paneling is natural color white oak, and 
the upper walls and ceiling are smooth, painted plaster. The hand carved 
panels are symbolical of printing and printers, the one over the portrait 
in the upper illustration being a reproduction of the Donnelley "mark” 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOWARD SHAW ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Fuermann & Sons, Photos 


Consultation room in the design department. The floor and base in this room is cement 
painted black and the walls and ceiling are of sand-finish plaster. The trim is painted 
wood. The furniture is walnut and the hangings are in blue and gold. А private office in the 
same department is illustrated below. Here the concrete walls have been painted in three 
shades of French gray; the natural tile walls have been waxed and have stained oak strips 
over the joints, and the cement floor has been painted black. The hardware is chromium 
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Details of the two private 
offices. The one above has 
pine paneling and painted 
plaster walls and ceiling; the 
floor is covered with green 
carpet. The office shown at 
the right has an oak floor and 
oak paneling, painted plaster 
walls and ceiling, and win- 
dow trim of Ohio sandstone 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOWARD SHAW ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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THE NIKABOB CAFE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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Mott Studios 


The building is of brick construc- 
tion with an exterior plaster fin- 
ish marked off in stone joints, 
painted, and given а splatter coat 
to imitate granite. The sign 
tower is of sheet metal. Awnings 
of a novel tvpe, bv permitting 
free passage of air through them, 
eliminate stagnant hot air under 
the awning. The sidewalk is 
terrazzo in contrasting colors 
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THE NIKABOB CAFE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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The dining room arrangement provides for three types of 
service: Semi-private booths, tables and counter. The 
floor is wood parquet and the walls and ceiling are of 
plaster. The wall panels are light salmon with diagonal 
stripes in silver. Pilasters and ceiling border are painted 
a buff color and the decorative panels in the ceiling are 
pierced for ventilation. The counter has а Formica top, 
extruded white metal facia, mahogany die and а black 
rubber tile base; the counter chairs are wood with а white 
metal die and arm rest. The upholstery of the chairs and 
dining cubicles is Frieze of an unusual shade of purple 
and drapes are а salmon color, slightly darker than walls. 
The seating arrangement gives а sense of openness and 
at the same time develops an efficiency in operating ser- 
vice. All booths and tables are served by two main 
aisles leading directly to the kitchen, the location of the 
booths being such that the maximum of privacy is obtained 


THE NIKABOB CAFE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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The building is 40 stories high 
and has been planned to give 
the greatest amount of flex- 
ibility in office layout. The 
lower floors are reserved for 
shops, each one being 18 feet 
wide and six stories high. 
Each has a private elevator in 
addition to а circular stair 


THE GEORGE А. FULLER CO. BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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The exterior color scheme is black and 
white. The building is faced on the lower 
six floors with black Swedish granite 
and elsewhere with white Rockwood 
stone, except the pent-house which is 
decorated with а pattern in black and 
white tile. All metal is dull gold bronze 


Sigurd Fischer 
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FIRST FLOOR I 9TH AND 10TH FLOORS 


The building has a structural steel frame, fireproofed with terra 
cotta and short span cinder concrete floor slabs up to and includ- 
ing the 22nd floor. The floors above are constructed with a long 
span, two-way floor block system. The office floors are of 
cement; the walls are painted plaster and the trim is hollow metal 


2ND TO 26TH FLOORS 
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FULLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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Sigurd Fischer 05 


Above is а detail of the lobby ceiling which is 
decorated with dull gold. The walls of the 
lobby are of а mottled-gray marble with а 
patterned frieze and dado of Belgian Black. 
The floor is terrazzo with а mosaic border 
and decorative plaques. At the left is а detail 
of a typical elevator door for owner's use 


FULLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK, М. У. 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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GERMAN HYGIENIC MUSEUM 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN ARCHITECTURE 


WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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GERMAN HYGIENIC MUSEUM 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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The building houses 
a permanent health 
exhibition and is used 
as a school for spe- 
cial students. The 
views on this page 
are of the front and 
rear; opposite is а 
picture of one of the 
halls 
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GERMAN HYGIENIC MUSEUM 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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The group of buildings houses many ex- 
hibits of hygienic supplies, and has been 
designed to form a simple setting for 
them. On this page is a detail of the 
entrance to the League of Nations building 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
HYGIENE EXHIBITION 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 


M AUGUST 


The buildings are surrounded by an arcade 
which serves architecturally to unify the 
group, and to form an open court. Above 
is a detail of the arcade, and at the 
right is the International Restaurant 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
HYGIENE EXHIBITION 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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The building illustrates ап unusual 
and interesting use of brick and 
stone in combination. Note the pro- 
nounced batter of the stone base and 
the strength of pattern in the brick- 
work. Above is а general view of 
the building from the rear, а detail 
of which is shown on the opposite 
page. At the left is a detail of the 
main entrance facade 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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FINE ARTS 


MUSEUM OF 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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At the left is a gen- 
eralviewofthebuild- 
ing; above is the en- 
trance to the main 
stair hall. Note the 
general similarity to 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts shown on the 
two preceding pages 


MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


WILHELM KREIS, ARCHITECT 
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THE NEW CITY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE HAS CHANGED 
THE COURSE OF CITY GROWTH. 
WHAT NEW ELEMENTS MUST 
OUR CITIES CONTAIN TO ASSURE 
ORDER, HEALTH, AND BEAUTY? 


BY 


WILHELM KREIS 


poe the last half century, architecture has 
been undergoing fundamental changes, influ- 
enced by technical, economic, sanitary, and par- 
ticularly, social forces. Progress in the technique 
of construction and the migration of the popula- 
tion into large cities have been influential factors 
in Germany and the United States especially. 
Towns and large cities have been growing with- 
out interruption in both countries, with the result 
that the process of building movement has been 
very irregular. As time went on, hasty develop- 
ment not only reacted seriously upon traffic con- 
ditions, but it also brought about unsanitary liv- 
ing and working conditions. 


It is almost impossible to depict a city of two 
generations ago and to get a clear conception of 
it; it is just as difficult for the majority of men 
to conceive the future city which architects are 
endeavoring to build. Let me describe briefly the 
architecture of Germany in former years, the de- 
sires our German architects had for municipal 
planning, how our architecture has developed, and 
what our cities might look like in approximately 
thirty years hence. 


In order to reflect upon the cities of the past, 
we must forget the new type structures which 
developed immediately after the war. Whether 
we are considering а venerable town with а 
glorious past ог а comparatively new city of spon- 
taneous growth, we find that they have all de- 
veloped around old centers, and connected them- 
selves netlike with the surrounding, economicallv 
dependent suburbs and villages by long inhabited 
lines. These cities have grown systematically 
through а logical will, If you come within the 
neighborhood of these towns, however, the picture 
of organic growth disappears, and уоп see ug 
buildings on poorlv built streets, together 
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. the far-sighted architect must have an 
elastic plan ready to prevent a new chaos” 


storage places and factories, mixed with fields and 
gardens, sheds and wasteland, 

What in olden times crystallized slowly and 
developed harmoniously in several styles, almost 
like an ar 


itectural museum, has, with few excep- 
tions, been destroyed in a half century of indus- 
trial development. The unprecedented progress 
of technique, and the expansion of commerce and 
traffic came too fast and were too surprising to 
conform to all the rules of modern city architec- 
ture. This almost chaotic growth was not only 
accompanied by ugliness but also by discomfort ; 
and it disregarded sanitary conditions, increased 
traffic problems and the social difficulties which 
followed in its wake. 

A new realization of hygienic and social neces- 
sities, however, has gained more and more follow- 
ers, who are bringing about a complete denial of 
this disorderly, undisciplined manner of building. 
Basic rules were demanded and a new sci 


nce of 
city planning developed from this realization. The 
science of city planning, begun more than thirty 
years ago, attempted at first to learn from the 
best of the old order of things, and tried to work 
in that spirit, but it took another direction when 
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completeness of the change from the old 
order was fully appreciated. Architecture became 
a research science, which, following the demands 
of our times and the new social formations, tried 
to find new principles for our whole building sys- 
tem. Where in the past kings, the nobility, and 
the Church built cities and settled human beings, 
we find today land and city planning an affair of 


the 


the people. 

City planning today is of an extremely compli- 
cated nature. 
artists, such as le Corbusier, for example, try to 


It is not enough when even great 


enter into the secrets of things, and make enor- 
On the 
nic mat- 


mous decorative construction proposals 
contrary, the growth of a city is an org 
ter, in which thousands of forces, artistic, eco- 


nomic, and technical, have to combine themselves 
in order to form a correct plan which will be 
elastic enough to be handled correctly in every 
detail and moment 

Even the most talented architects cannot avoid 
the responsibility of attempting to understand the 
life necessities of their fellowmen. There are still 
millions of men, women, and children living in 
bad, unsanitary, old tenements and workshops. 
From them is sent from year to year new genera- 
tions whose memories of those conditions last 
until the end of their lives, and which tend to 
undermine the stability of the state. 

Therefore, the first principle of the сну builder 
of today is: for art. To 
spread the joy of life and work must be the 


Service for men, not 
purpose. 

Are the light and airy city structures which 
we are already beginning to build part of the 
future city? Yes, they are. Even when they are 
not in accordance with every progressive princi- 
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The Exhibition 
Buildings at Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, for 
which Dr.-Ing. Wil- 
helm Kreis was the 
architect. Other views 
of the group are 
shown on pages 194 
to 196 inclusive 


ple, the architects have, nevertheless, tried to think 
ahead of their time, and have recognized that 
health must be the first principle. 

What are, then, the principles for the reorgani- 
zation of our city plans? Traffic must be unhind- 
ered and shall not lead through narrow streets. 
Industrial plants must be situated at points away 
from our supplies of fresh air. Residential cities 
must be airy, full of light and sunshine, inter- 
mingled with green. Verdant belts must form the 
connections, and streets leading to working places 
must be comfortable and agreeable. 

Around every large German city, suburban 
towns will form themselves, built on a uniform 
basis, in a clear, distinct, airy manner. The mul- 
titude of buildings and the arbitrariness of many 
stylistic formations will disappear, and systematic 
will supplant individualistic chaos. 
г we have good and bad examples. The best 


organization 
Tod: 
are those which fulfill the requirements of mod- 
ern construction, economy, and hygiene without 
the standardized monotony and emptiness of some 
of the new large settlements. The bad features, 
which are today usually attached to cooperative 
buildings, must be eliminated; and barrack-like 


appearance must be avoided. 

The park is a further detail of our beautiful 
city of the future, for the unpopular "Keep off 
the grass” is no longer the slogan in Germany. 
There is, however, greater social value in а simple 
reen strip of land than in an artistic park. Here 
а natural life can develop if we include at the 
same time swimming pools and other sporting 
features. The geometrical magnificent gardens of 
the baroque age were relics of royal parks and 
gigantic architecture; the new parks for the 
masses must be in contrast to the architecture of 
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Another building in 
the Dusseldorf 
group. “... Ве arbi- 
trariness of many 
stylistic formations 
will disappear and 
systematic organiza- 
tion will supplant 
individualistic chaos” 
Morse 


the city, to dissolve the strict character of the city 
plan, and to remove its rigidity. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the future 
city is the construction of the industrial town. If 
it were economically possible to demolish whole 
industrial plants and to build them anew, our ad- 
vanced construction methods could produce many 
beneficial changes. We know today that the fac- 
tory town must be built as light and healthy as the 
residential city ; we know that there is no need for 
ugliness. The Fuld and Company plant in Frank- 
fort and the Ford plant in Cologne are fine exam- 
ples of the work being done in this direction. 
Light walls, big glass windows, and tree-lined 
streets leading to the workshops are rapidly 
patching to oblivion the gloomy, tragic-looking 
districts which distinguished the chaotic growth 
of the last sixty years. 

The most difficult chapter in city planning, how- 
ever, is the sanitation of the city, how to trans- 
form the narrow, dark districts, in which there is 
not sufficient fresh air to breathe properly into 
districts which conform to our modern ideas of 
sanitary living. Until а few years ago the old 
inhabitants of such areas did not recognize the 
benefits of а more natural life; for them it was 
no torture to live in cramped quarters with only 
a narrow yard to view. 

The extraordinarily fast development of Amer- 
ican cities led, according to our German ideas, to 
irregularities, exaggerated construction, over- 
utilization of the smallest space, and fantastic sky- 
scrapers with their magnificent effects and bad 
consequences. In Germany, the realization of this 
exaggeration has led to а complete halt of such 
developments, and building plans are examined 
carefully to detect any attempt to cut off light 


and fresh air. In America, the increasing scarcity 
of these elements has forced the introduction of 
setbacks. 

How do we solve the problem in our old Ger- 
man city districts? They are too narrow to be 
healthy, and too densely settled to be spacious 
enough for heavy traffic. There are only two way 
to utilize the heart of a city and to make it healthy 
at the same time. The more conservative, but less 
economic way is to separate the historically and 
artistically valuable part from the main traffic, 
and so to preserve it as а museum. The more 
radical way is to make use of the center of the 
city by breaking through it with streets and open- 
ing it up for traffic. Good examples of the latter 
method are the Hausman modernization develop- 
ments in Paris, the new streets built in London 
after the great fire, and the broad passage through 
old Cologne in Germany. It must be obvious that 
this is the proper way to transform the old dying 
city districts. 

With the present depression upon us, it is hard 
to imagine that there ever will be a new great 
growth of our cities, but it is possible that they 
might become again the centers oí booming busi- 
ness life. When this moment does arrive, the far- 
sighted architect must have an elastic plan ready 
to prevent a new chaos. 

How could а Fata Morgana bring the picture 
of the future city before our eyes? Let us imagine 
that we are entering а German city about thirty 
years hence in a mammoth airplane, About thirty 
miles distant from the city itself we find the resi- 
dential sections, divided by gardens, not too geo- 
metric, Small traffic stations are seen here and 
there, with netlike streets flanked by trees leading 
into the city. Far away we see a main traffic cen- 
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ter, the point of distribution, from which goods 
come and go. Farther in the distance, we see the 
outlines of a gigantic white factory town, run by 
electricity without smoke and dirt. Before our 
eves is а large open area, with stadiums, swimming 
pools, and open fields. Railway Zeppelins drive 
around the outer city. In one region we see large 
tenement houses, separated from each other by 
gardens for play and planting. The main traffic 
belt around the inner city has four different divi- 
sions, two for railway Zeppelins, upper and under, 
one for automobile roads, and the other for 


pedestrians. 

Within the inner city, the density increa 
gradually; office and business buildings arise. 
Around a few large open spaces, about the size of 
the Augustusplatz in Leipzig, we find the depart- 
ment stores and largest business houses illumi- 
nated at night. No smoke hinders our outlook on 
our airplane flight. We circle the city and finally 
we land. Everything around us is ordered in а 
clear, exact, beautiful style; everything is useful 
but still beautiful. 

But how is it possible to construct our new city 
so natural, healthy, and beautiful? Must we build 
so soberly and so materialistically? The answer 
is that our new style of building must agree with 
the spirit of the times. I mean, we must recognize 
the new facts, and find new happiness in а new 
art. Must the work of our new technique be, of 
necessity, without a soul? Certainly it has the 
enthusiastic approval of the masses, of our youth, 
and even of the intellectuals, but only because it 
is new and surprising. I hope soon for the arrival 
of the moment when the happiness shall be greater 
than the surprise. One cannot be surprised often; 
one gets over it, and becomes cool until the sen- 
sation passes, and then something else new is 
expected. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


It is one of the unfortunate consequences of the 
too siow development of friendly international rela- 
tionship between architects that Dr. Wilhelm Kreis 
is not better known to the profession in this country. 
Of all the leaders of German architectural thought, 
he stands as one whose civic consciousness and ideals 
of professional responsibility represent the fulfillment 
of the aims of progressive American architects. 

As president of the "Bund Deutscher Architekten," 
he directed many of the city planning reforms and 
low-cost housing movements which have played such 
a significant part in the establishment of Germanic 
architectural eminence. That his achievements have 
not been wholly unrecognized in the United States 
is indicated by his election to honorary membership 
in the American Institute of Architects. 


But this is not the approach of the new art. 
"Happiness is virtue," says Spinoza, and Werfel 
says of today, “The standardized brain triumphs 
and a new spiritual militarism threatens," Are 
we then without ideals? We have an ideal—the 
realization of happiness, But that is the last goal, 
and first we must moderate the material misery of 
the masses, and bring them into a state of "not 
suffering.” This is only the first condition for 
happiness, and is not happiness in itself. In the 
saga of Orpheus, we find that his song not only 
moved the souls of animals but also of stones. 
The stones, in our case, might mean the princi- 
ples of the new reality, and the poetical man shall 
liberate the imprisoned soul. 

I am of the same opinion as our poet Werfel: 
“The revolutions of our times have buried many 
beautiful things.” It is sufficient to liberate the 
roots for things to grow again, for then the soul 
thirsts. It is not true that our soul is only a part 
of economic dynamics. Naturally, after an earth- 
quake it is difficult to talk about the architecture 
of the destroyed houses. The starving soul, so 
says Werfel, jumps on its next victim, the body. 
And sport, body culture, is our idol, 

Does not this help us over the sterility of our 
materialism? Surely faith in our present times 
and belief in a new happiness will grow out of 
our rediscovered healthy body, and the individual 
liberty of thinking and feeling will lead again to 
spirituality. We listen again to ourselves, we rec- 
ognize new indefinite possibilities, and from our 
heart streams a flood of new melodies. 

This day of a new culture will come and recon- 
cile the present. The builder realizes that he has 
not only to take care of the physical necessities, 
but also of the desire for the happiness of those 
for whom he builds. The objects that he builds 
may be standardized, but the spirit shall be free. 


Wilhelm Kreis was born March 17, 1873, in Elt- 
ville, a small village of the Rhineland. After study 
in Munich and Brunswick, he became assistant in 
1898 to Paul Wallot. Only two years later, in 1900, 
he won the Silver Medal at the World's Fair in Paris; 
this was followed by other honors, the Gold Medal 
at Dresden, the Grand Prix at Turin, the Gold Medal 
at the World's Fair in St. Louis, the Grand Prix at 
Bruxelles, and the Gold Medal at Berlin. Degrees 
have been conferred upon him by many German 
universities, and he has been elected to honorary so- 
cieties in Austria and Argentina as well as in the 
United States. He is а member of фе Prussian Acad- 
emy of Arts, the Academy for Building, and the 
Building Commission of the League of Nations. 
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Fresco in the Town Hall of Stockholm, Sweden, by Prince Eugen 


OLD TECHNIQUES 


FOR NEW WALLS 


BY 


EUGENE CLUTE 


HE photographs herewith show the technique 

of а number of very old methods of decorat- 
ing plaster surfaces which are now being revived, 
since they lend themselves admirably to the ren- 
dering of the most modern designs as well as 
those of an historic type. This is a timely matter 
because a need is strongly felt in modern archi- 
tecture for some suitable means of enriching walls 
without encumbering them with pilasters, col- 
umns, and paneling, after the old manner, and of 
giving character and interest to ceilings without 
the use of coffering, false exposed beams and the 
like. Decorations in true fresco, al secco, tem- 
pera, and sgraffito meet the requirements espe- 
cially well. 

Only so much will be given here as may be of 
value to architects in using these mediums in 
present-day practice—a general idea of the char- 
acteristics, possibilities and methods of working. 
The illustrations are from the work of several 
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artists, including Olle Nordmark, to whom the 
writer is indebted for much practical information. 


TRUE FRESCO 


The methods employed by artists differ some- 
what, for each has his own way of working, but 
the technique described below may be regarded 
as basic. 

In true fresco the colors are applied to lime- 
sand mortar before it has dried, by painting with 
powdered pigments mixed only with pure water 
A limited area of surface is plastered and painted 
ага time, being completed before the mortar be- 
comes too nearly dry to absorb the colors properly. 
The boundaries of these areas, which are dec- 
orated on succeeding days, are made to follow 
outlines of the design or are otherwise made 
where they will not be noticeable. This finished 
coat of mortar is applied upon а backing of rough 
coats of mortar. 
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Fresco by José 
Clemente Orozco in 
Pomona College, 
Claremont, California 


Fresco for а public building in Mexico City by the 
great revolutionary Mexican painter, Diego Rivera 


The quality of being a part of the wall is one 


`o dec- 


of the most valuable properties of true fre 
orations: When properly executed they show the 
texture and the warm gray color of the mortar, 
even in the deepest tones of the design. The en- 
forced breadth of handling gives dignitv and 


1 


strength to these decorations. Frequently the 


painting is confined to three tones, highlight, 


ate. Occasionally a light 
wasl ljoining tones to give 
further gradation, but if this practice is abused, 
it results in a loss of clarity. It is well also to 


shadow and intermec 


$ passed over two : 


limit the number of colors for the sake of sim- 
plicity of effect. The darker tones are produced 
by repeated applications, as heavy color tends to 
remain on the surface instead of sinking in, form- 
ing a “dead” spot lacking in vibrancy. 

The highlights and shadows are painted-in 
first; then, when the artist feels that the "golden 
hour” has arrived, during which the mortar is in 
best conditions to receive the color, the inter- 
mediate colors are put in. Rapidity, freedom and 
sureness in working are necessary, otherwise the 
medium becomes "tired," dull and lifeless. Clean- 
liness is important in every part of the process: 
clean sand, colors, water and brush must be used. 
Fresco painting should have clarity and a soft 
luminosity that improve with time, especially 
during the first year. 
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THE MORTAR 


The preparation of the plastered surface is 
important. The finished coat of mortar which 
receives the painting must be floated with care to 
produce the required texture and the necessary 
power to absorb the colors properly. For а 
smooth, hard surface, а steel float is used, while 
а wooden float or а pad made by folding а piece 
of coarse linen is used for medium and rough 
textures. Coarse-textured mortar is desirable for 
its richness of effect and strength of character, 
while the smoother surface is required for designs 
that contain fine detail. 

When plastering is done on brick work, any 
hard-burned bricks which might cause efflorescence 
to strike through should be cut out and replaced 
by others that have not this fault. Such bricks are 
sometimes coated with asphaltum, but this tends 
to interfere with the absorption, Occasionally 
the rough coats of mortar are applied to a thic 
ness of two inches or more and in that case it is 
good practice to reinforce it with interlaced cop- 
per wires attached to copper nails driven into the 
brick work. 

The preparation of the mortar Баски 
simple in most modern buildings, for it is plas- 
tered on metal lath. The use of hydrated lime in- 
stead of ordinary lime saves time and permits the 
fresco work to keep pace with the present-day 
demand for speed. 

Sand containing sea salt is not permissible. The 
lime should be thoroughly slaked and the mortar 
should be allowed to mature fully. This is true 
of the mortar for the backing of rough coats, as 
well as that for the finish coat. Both the backing 
and the surface must be absorbent, with uniform 
suction in all parts. 

The colors used in fresco paintings are mainly 
permanent mineral colors, though manufactured 
colors are used as substitutes for a few natural 
pigments that are prohibitive in price, and they 
are satisfactory when of the best quality, The 
names of these colors are given further along in 
this article for they are used in some other meth- 
ods of decorating as well as in fresco. 


AL SECCO 


Al secco painting is done on lime-sand mortar 
after the mortar has dried. The colors are mixed 
with lime water, the water that rises on the top 
of slaked lime. A good lime-sand plastered wall 
or ceiling is all that is needed as a ground for al 
secco painting. The texture should be fairly 
coarse. This process is much simpler and more 
rapid than fresco painting and gives excellent re- 
sults, though it does not have as great beauty as 
fresco. The latter is, consequently, used for the 
more important decorations. Al secco is espe- 
cially good for conventional and abstract orna- 


IS very 


mental designs, all-over decorations, etc., which 
can be executed in this medium very effectively 
and with great speed. The colors are mainly earth 
colors, the same that are used in fresco. Some col- 
or is likely to remain on the surface, but can be 
washed off by spraying with water before the 
work is entirely dry. 


TEMPERA 


In tempera painting the colors are mixed with 
a medium composed of egg and linseed oil upon 
an especially prepared ground. Tempera paint- 
ing should be done in a very free, flowing man- 
ner or with a dry-brush technique. Anything be- 
tween is unsatisfactory. Tempera may be regarded 
as the best of this type of decorative medium 
excepting fresco. 

TEMPERA VEĦICLE. In preparing the vehicle 
with which the pigments are to be mixed for tem- 
pera painting, the yolks and whites of eggs are 
put in separate earthenware vessels and beaten 
with a long-haired brush, then set away over- 
night, still in separate covered bowls, The next 


Two frescoes, the one above a detail from a decoration 
by Olle Nordmark, and below, a detail from the “Cortez 
and Malintzin” murals by Rivera in a Mexican academy 
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Two wall decorations by Olle Nordmark. Above, а wall 
panel in tempera technique for the dining room of the 
Grand Hotel, Guttenberg, Sweden; and below a de- 
tail of an all-over decoration in al secco painting 
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day the skim which has formed оп the top is re- 
moved and the fluid contents of the two bowls are 
poured together into а bottle and shaken. Then, 
good boiled linseed oil is added in the proportion 
of one part of oil to two or three parts of egg and 
the whole stirred and beaten with а paddle or 
brush in an earthen bowl until an emulsion is 
formed—this is the tempera vehicle. In order that 
it may be kept a few days without spoiling, a few 
rops of oil of cloves may be added or а little 
alum dissolved in the mixture. The pigments used 


are the same as for fresco and al secco painting, 
principally earth colors. 

TEMPERA GROUND. To prepare an ordinary 
plastered wall or ceiling to receive painting in 
tempera, it should first be given а thin coat of oi 
paint, composed of good boiled linseed oil and 
zinc white. This coat should be a bit fatty anc 
it should sink in and be left to harden. Then two 
thin coats of plaster of paris should be applied. 
The plaster of paris should be mixed with an ex- 
cess of water and allowed to stand and settle. It 
should be kept under water until it is to be usec 
and then mixed with good rabbit-skin glue, parch- 
ment glue or the best grade of gelatine. 

For tempera painting on wood it is well first to 
cover the wood with thin linen that has been 
shrunk by washing. The linen should be moistenec 
with glue and applied. On this the plaster of 
paris ground should be applied as described above. 
There are many old examples of tempera painting 
on wood. The fine old Russian ikons were paint- 
ed in tempera. Tempera painting can be done on 
canvas by using the ground deseribed. 
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ОП. TEMPERA 


\ variant of the tempera technique is oil tem- 
pera decoration in which the general massing and 
deeper shadows are painted in tempera as de- 
seribed above; but the intermediate tones and 
highlights are painted in oil colors, which should 
be sufficiently transparent to permit the under 
painting in tempera to show through them. Such 
painting has greater luminosity than work done 
entirely in oil colors, and more life than tempera 


rtists' tube col- 


alone. The oil colors should be 


ors, mixed with raw linseed oil, a little turpen- 


tine and a little copal varnish. This method is 
more speedy than oil painting, for the under 
painting in tempera dries within а few hours 
SGRAFFITO 
\5 is generally known, sgraffito work is done 
by cutting through one coating down to the 
underlying coat and scraping away portions of 
the upper coat before it has completely hardened. 
The backing is of lime-sand mortar and the top 
coat or coats are of lime either white or colored 


with the same pigments used in fresco work. А 
sharp stylus set in а wooden handle very much 
like а carpenter's scratch awl is used for the out- 
lines and for hatching, while chisels are used for 
removing the material when it is desired to рго- 
duce exposed areas. The line technique plavs 
almost, if not quite, as important а part in sgraf- 
fito decoration as does the handling of the masses 
of the design. Frequently two coats of lime are 
used, the under one tinted, giving with the plaster 


three colors. 
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Above, a panel showing a variety of textures and hatch- 
ings in sgraffito by Olle Nordmark; below left, а panel in 
oil tempera by the same artist used as the background 
for а church pulpit; below right, a detail of the panel 
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Tina Modotti—Courtesy, Weyhe Gallery 


пиши 


The courtyard of а public building in Mexico City showing 
frescoes by Diego Rivera in the arcades. This is а typical 
example of the use of this old technique employed in Medieval 
and Renaissance times which has been revived by moderns 


PIGMENTS 

Among the pigments most commonly used 
in fresco, al secco, tempera and sgraffito deco- 
ration are the followin Blue—ultra-marine 
lue, French ultramarine and Cobalt blue: 
Green—earth-green (terra verte), and veridian; 
Red— Venetian red, light red, Indian red (either 
purple or brown shade); Brown—raw umber, 
jurnt umber, burnt sienna; Black—ltalian earth 
jlack (terra nera) ; Yellow—yellow ochre, golden 
ochre (either transparent or opaque), raw sienna, 
and Naples yellow. Å rare yellow ochre from 
Cyprus, which is very fine, 15 sometimes used 
Medium cadmium may be employed with disere- 
tion for its brilliancy. 


"or the guidance of the artist, the des 
often transferred to the wall from a full-size 
drawing, before the work is begun. A common 
method is to perforate the outlines in the paper of 
the drawing with a needle set in a handle or with 
a sharp-toothed wheel that revolves freely in a 
slot in the end of a short rod set in a handle, 
known as copying wheel, Ву placing this pattern 


15 


against the wall and striking it with а pounce, 
made by tying a small quantity of starch m å 
piece of fine, thin cloth, the outline of the design 
is formed upon the wall by a white powder driven 
through the perforations. Frequently, however, 
the design is drawn directly upon the plastered 
surface by the artist, especially in al зессо work. 
We have become so accustomed to thinking of 
wall and ceiling decoration as limited to large 
mural paintings in oil colors, executed in the 
studio, on the one hand, and the common stencil 
work in calsomine or flat oil paint, on the other, 
that we have largelv lost sight of fine old meth- 
ods of decorating plastered surfaces. True, we 
have known about fresco, al зессо, tempera and 
sgraffito decoration in an academic way, as some- 
thing one looks at with admiring reverence in the 
it monuments of European architecture. Now, 
fortunately, we are beginning to use them in our 
work and happily these arts never were lost in 
Europe, so there are men available today who 
have the requisite skill and the knowledge of the 
old technique to adapt them to modern needs. 


ON ТО PARIS— 


— — AND BACK 


This article contains as many of 
the incidents of the Beaux Arts 
alumni trip to Paris as the au- 
thor could remember, and as the 
editor of the FORUM could publish 
without embarrassment or litigation 


BY 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON 


HAT is life to a college man without his 
ss reunion? What indeed? Twenty years 
out, thirty years out, back they come, the old 
boys, cutting up capers and raising Cain for three 
or four days in their class tent. 

Suddenly, one day, while at a luncheon without 
wine, an idea sprang up in the egg-like dome of 
one of Ше Beaux Arts architects: "We've never 
been back to Paris, to our Alma Mater, the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts!” 

The idea grew. It fostered. Feelers were ex- 
tended. They took. They held on. They plant- 
ed themselves. And grew. 

3ut they could not go back to their Alma Mater 
empty-handed. They must carry back to the 
Ecole some token, however slight, of their grati- 
tude, their allegiance, their homage, their affec- 
tion. 

MI sorts of propositions were made. Scholar- 
ships? No. Too many now. А tablet? Cer- 
tainly not. A collection of photographs of Amer- 


And grew. 


ican $ rapers? A bas, Messieurs! 
More ponderings. Great knittings of bulging 
brows. 


"T have it!” cried out Student Hirons one day 
at the Architectural League, on the verge of a 
mental spasm. “I have it, comrades! A great 
memorial flagstaff, mounting heavenwards in the 
Court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a fitting dem- 
onstration of our loyalty, our Here Mr. 
Hirons almost choked to death on one of those 
ragouts de mouton which have made the League 
so unpopular. “Yes, a flagpole, and I will design 
it myself—myself, the great Hirons!” 

The cheers that greeted this outburst of patri- 
otic enthusiasm nearly rent the walls of the 
League in twain, but there it was, complete, the 
Big Idea, the Raison d'Etre, the Real Thing. 
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The versatile Mr. Murchison himself—archi- 
tect, author, speaker, bouquet and brickbat 
thrower—practising the intricate art of 
wearing a high hat, flannel trousers, and a 
cane, and looking dignified at the same time 


S ) the plans grew. The architects of the United 
States were circularized in ringing appeals 
to lay down their T-squares and let go their sec- 
retaries for a month. А steamer was chartered 
from the United States Lines, the American 
Banker—her name being changed immediately to 
the American Architect. 

The eastbound voyage was marked Буа round 
of tournaments, concerts, lessons in singing, les- 
sons in conversational French and in pillow 
French, practice in wearing their high hats and 
cutaway coats, how to curtsy gracefully without 
falling, and how to drink champagne without 
spilling any. 

In corroboration of the well-known fact that 
architects are often better singers than architects, 
it may be noted here that architects Ware, Gom- 
pert, Mott, Schmidt, and LaBeaume were the 
nucleus of the ship's choir. Nothing terrified 
them, except perhaps an empty glass during choir 
practice. 

Henry Saylor took it upon himself to edit the 
daily newspaper published by Sparks, the radio 
operator. We regret to inform our readers that 
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the Federal laws of our great free country stand 
in the way of its publication on land. "The Pri 
vate Life of Artie Ware” was published in three 
exciting installments, with finally—"The End, 
Thank God 

Some of our most accomplished litterateurs 
contributed to the daily, Hubert Ripley, J. Mon- 
roe Hewlett, Louis LaBeaume, Fred Murphy, 
and Peter Grimm. 

Having what might be termed : 


laxy of art- 


ists aboard, the boys set to work one stormy day 
and decorated the Social Hall and Smoke Room 
in a most charming manner. Tony Sarg did ani- 
mal scenes all over the Smoke Room, while the 
Social Hall blossomed forth with scenes of Eu- 
Arthur 
Covey, D. Putnam Brinley, J. Monroe Hewlett, 
Philip Chadbourne, Ralph Gray, E. A, Dennison, 
George Idell, Arthur Ware, Hubert Ripley. and 
C. Howard Walker 

The effect of these decorations was marvelous, 
and immediately put the little old American Bank- 
er in a class by itself, far ahead of anything in 


rope, done by George Wharton Edwar 


history. 

W ? approached Cherbourg оп May 30. Deco- 
ration Day. Out came the tender. A 

of cheering enthusiasts. Ams rench 

flags. Mathé, Maigrot, Pacon—architects all. А 

large bouquet of flowers from the wife of one of 


roup 


ican flags. 


us, Madame Raspetti. (Modesty prevents the re- 

vealing of the name of the blushing recipient of 

the bouquet.) 
\shore! 


Led by that little Napoleon of t 


Messrs. Edwards, 
Covey, Kahn, Chad- 
bourne and O'Connor 
resting from their 
labor of painting 
panels in the Social 
Room of the ship. 
Need any comment 
be made on what Mr. 
Kahn thinks of the 
work of his fellows? 


K. 1, AL, Ше S. В. A. A, the 5. Р.С. and the 
1. W. W., Julian Clarence Levi, we were passed 
through the French customs with bows and smiles, 
and there the 53 Marco Polos beheld their train 
de luxe, first time on the rails, a train designed by 
Henri Pacon, the handsome and distinguished 
French architect of the State Railways, who dedi- 
cated the train to the Americans, 

Paris! 6:15 Р.М. What's broken loose? What's 
all the mob about? Is there a revolution? A riot? 

No, sir. No revolution! All for us! The Gare 
azare crowded to suffocation with a velling, 
cheering, singing mob of students from the Ecole 
\merican 


St. 


des Beaux Arts! Banners waving. 
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flags everywhere, everyone shouti 


g the song of 
the Ecole, "Les Pompiers,” a song in which we 
joined fortisstmo, much to their delight. 

Then the cavalcade! Old-fashioned char-a- 
bancs drawn by four ancient horses, motor buses, 
motor trucks, а brass band, more banners, pande- 
monium! АП traffic stopped in the Place de 
ГОрега, three of America's best-known architects 
dancing all the way to the Latin Quarter, а girl 
on each arm. 

Home was never like this, men! 

The Place St. 
erowds 


Germain-des-Pres! More 
More noise. We hoist a banner over 
the entrance of the Cafe des Deux Magots. We 
invite them all in for a drink. The caf 
like the New York subway l 


looks 
Waiters couldn't 
move. Beer splashed all over everything! Al- 


together, the greatest and grandest mix-up in the 


history of international good fellowship! 

\Нег а few hours, the old boys were pretty 
well played out. They went back to their new 
homes, the Madison Hotel and the Palace Hotel, 
right across from the Eglise St. Germain-des- 


At the left, Ely Kahn pleading with D. Putnam Brinley 
for a little modernism in his work, but Mr. Brinley 
remained true to the Beaux Arts traditions. And be- 
low, the finished handiwork ot C. Howard Walker and 
J. Monroe Hewlett, tentatively titled, "The Cool Hills 
of Greece,” "The Breath of The Gods,” or "Another 
Argument for Conceaied Ventilation.” Ав Mr. 
Murchison says, the paneled decorations put the ship 
far ahead of anything in history, and unless the same 
group repeats the excursion, history will never catch up 


Pres, whose early matin chimes often rang the 
anciens into their beds, along about 6 A. M. 

The vovageurs broke up into parties for dinner 
and to see the town. Some of them had had a 
date for that nigħt for four months past—and 
how they rushed to keep those dates! 


ГЕ ceremony of the presentation of the 
monumental flagpole took place on the morn 
ing of the fourth of June. The 53 vovageurs, fol- 
lowing orders, brought out their high hats and 
cutawav coats, and believe me, it set a record for 
high hats in the Quarter. 

\rriving at the school, we formed a 


Zantzinger and Murchison placed а memorial 
wreath on the tomb of the students of the Ecole 
fallen in battle; then we formed around the flag- 
ole in the Cour d'Honneur. The flagpole is 
really а beautiful job and everyone congratulated 
“red Hirons on his design. 

Speeches were in order, all in the Gallic tongue, 
quite naturally. The French were represented by 
М. Petsche, Sous-Secretaire d'Etat des Beaux 
Arts, and M. Baumier, Sous-Directeur of the 
Zcole 

C. C. Zantzinger of Philadelphia made the pres- 
entation address on behalf of the Americans, and 
Kenneth M. Murchison accepted the American 
flag donated by the French Government to the 
Society of Deaux Arts Architects of New York. 
Julian C. Levi then made the address of welcome 


at the exhibition of one hundred drawings made 
by American students, which were hung in the 
Salledes Grands Prix т the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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This day was really the biggest of all our big 
flagpole and the 


days. The presentation of the 
exhibition were really the raisons d'étre of the 
expedition and the 
fectly, due to the efficient cooperation of Levi, 
Raspetti, Shepard, Maigrot, and 1 Майе, the latter 
two representing the student body. 


ге 


arrangements went ой рег- 


Т НЕ next day, the fifth, was set aside for the 
visit to Rheims, under the guidance of W. W. 
Bosworth, John D. Rockefeller's representative 
France. An early start was decided upon, $0 
as to get the boys back to Paris in time for а nine 


o'clock dinner. As an example of everybody in 


, and doing it rig 


the gang doing his I 
handle, Louis Jallade called up everybody in the 
otel at 5 А.М. 

A great turcen of onion soup at 5:30 A.M 


rht up to the 


strengthened the weaker ones and off they rolled 
where, by 


toward en in а giant motor bus, 
special invitation from the Marquis de Polignac, 


we were re through the g 


at caves of 


Pommery and Greno. Ten miles long, these caves 
аге, and ісу cold 

Big Artie Ware had, up to that time, easily re- 
tained his position as President of the Architec- 
tural Consumers Association, but when he saw 
twelve million bottles of champagne, 
turned back to his fellow 
“Boys, I'm licked!” 


in endless 
rows, he voyageurs 
and said sorrowfully 

[hen the dégustation of the champagne began. 
Just as much as we could drink—and such cham- 


pagne ! Everything seemed to brighten up, the 
world took on a pleasanter aspect, the Building 
Department seemed far off, in a deep fog—all 
Nature seemed to smile 


Next we went to the City Hall of Rheims 
where the Mayor, a jolly old soul, greeted us with 
a long, prepared speech and a great table in the 
Banquet Hall laden down with champagne. Our 
regular union orators answered the Mayor in the 
dialect of Rheims, with the usual ending: 
“Vive la France! A bas la prohibition!” 
That made two parties. 
Next to the hotel for luncheon, where the archi- 
us our third champagne 


Songs 


tects of the Marne gave 
feast. More speeches in French and in 
English. 

Then to the Ca 
though through a slight haze. 
tect of the С 
showed us the restorations, and those who could 


thedral. Low visibility, seen as 
The bearded archi- 


iedral, together with Bosworth, 


navigate went up to the top of the towers 

Next, on to the Tennis Club « 
president of the club was a professional cham 
every architect 
sent offered to swap jobs with him. 


e Rheims. The 


I 
pagne taster. Needless to say, 
re 


Ihe following day we turned back again to 


$ architectural and went to Versailles in a 


visited Fontainebleau and 
after our ar- 
American Club of Paris also took 


body, having already 
the American School some two days 
rival. The 


Versailles the same day, so special courtesies were 
served by the Governmental representatives, and 
parts of the chäteau seldom seen by tourists were 
opened in our honor. 

That evening we attended the Folies-Bergeres, 
Louis Walsh said they had as good 
shows as that down at Poli's, in Waterbury. 
After the theater, we held the annual supper part 
of the Beaux Arts Ball Committee, the first one 
ever held in Paris. 


sixtv of us. 


Typical morning, 
noon or night scene 
of social activities of 
the delegation. Cafe 
des Deux Magots, 
the unofficial rendez- 
vous of the alumni as 
it was in their stu- 
dent days at the Ecole 
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Sunday was devoted to sleeping and to various 
private parties given to us by residents of Paris, 
but on that peaceful Sabbath we felt that we had 
to rest a bit and prepare for a big day on Monday. 

This big day was devoted to the Colonial Ex- 
position in the Bois de Vincennes. Ав an exposi- 
tion, it is the most attractive, the most alluring, 
and the most beautifully lighted job that one could 
imagine, Bordering the Lake of Vincennes, it 
rears its minarets and towers in picturesque plan 
and in а wealth of color. 


The official day of the American architects 
commenced with a reception at Mount Vernon by 
U. $. Commissioner С. le showed 
us Washington's bed (probably made at Grand 
Rapids) and the original wallpaper, and husks of 
corn from lo-wav, pineapples from Hawaii, and 
other things calculated to soothe and cool the 
architectural mind. 
The next féte was given us by Marshal Lyau- 
у, of World War fame, who is in personal 
charge of the Exposition. Although the Marshal 
was in mufti, he was very military. His white 
moustache went up and down violently with every 
word, but the American architects simply could 
not keep their eyes off the Marshal's checked 
pants, the finest pair we had ever seen. 

The next party given the visitors was restful, 
for they could sit down. The function consisted 
of а banquet given at the Musée Permanente by 
the French Diplomes of the Ecole. 


lascom Slemp. 


tey 


FTER the speeches—and by this time our 
American orators were practicallv holding 
their own with the French—a marvelous -enter- 
tainment was offered. А tragic dance perform- 
ance by a troupe of Annamites (Annamites are 
people, not bugs), attired in most gorgeous Indo- 
Chinese costumes and accompanied by the most 
awful Annamite band that was ever listened to. I 
paid strict attention to the music but could dis- 
cover neither melody nor rhythm. However, they 
all ended together, so they must have rehearsed it. 
When the show was over—and it was а show 
without parallel—we were conducted to the Tem- 
ре of Angkor-Vat, which was illuminated for 
the first time in our honor. Only the American 
architects were permitted to enter, the crowd be- 
ing kept out by Majordomo Louis Jallade, aided 
by seven gendarmes. 

The old boys took a rest the next morning and 
then set out in two chars-a-bancs for the wonder- 
ful chåteau of Vaux-le-Vicomte, near Fontaine- 
bleau. It was оп account of the magnificence of 
this chåteau that Louis XIV was constrained to 
build the Palace of Versailles. 

The present owner, Monsieur Sommier, the 
"Sugar King" of France, received the Americans. 
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Performing the official business—raising French 
and American flags оп the commemorative flagpole 


Wednesday, June 10. Biggest day, next to the 
flagpole day! The day of the Quat'z'Arts Ball! 
One of the things we had been most excited about. 
For the Committee of the Ball had been good 
enough to change the date of the Ball from the 
13th to the 10th, just to accommodate us! 

Ely Jacques Kahn did the job of preparation 
for the Ball. Ely did the costumes, killed а lot 
of goats to make beards of 'em, ordered four hun- 
dred bottles of champagne, constructed the Amer- 
ican loge and arranged the myriads of detai 


The anciens éléves were attired as Greek patri- 
archs, long robes, long white whiskers, deep tan 
make-up, gilded sandals and all. In order to 
make it architectural, we gilded the perfectly 
formed domes of Louis LaBeaume, Jimmy Hew- 
lett, Jack Tracey, and Peter Grimm. 

When we arrived at the Ball, at 11:30, it was 
already in the throes of a riot. But when they 
beheld the sixty aged Græco-American sages т 
solemn procession around the hall, the Gallic 
spirits fairly overflowed. We were the center, the 
bull's-eye, Ше clou! 


The Americans in their box dispensed cham- 
pagne like water. (It cost about the same per 
quart as White Rock.) 

\nd—after thirty years—how was the Ball? 

It wasn't a ball at all. It was a riot. А rout. А 
rough-house. Without parallel. 
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ау dawn of the morning after, 
the boys took а vote and decided that the Kit-Kat 
Ball, the Illustrators’ Ball, and the Beaux Arts 


Ball, all of New York, had it all over the Quat'- 
z'Arts Ball of Paris. 
Why? Because the Quat'z'Arts is so rough, 


that none of us has the slightest 
Ind with the 
girls being more and more afraid each year to go 
to the ball—afraid of the roughness of the stu- 

how can it last much longer? Ten men to 
And the мау they 
fact, 


and so savage 


desire to repeat the experience. 


dents 
one girl is no ball treated 
those few girls was appalling. In 


relate, many of them rushed to the American's 


sad to 


loge for protection, where they were comforted 
by the kind old papas. 

The next day there were three different recep- 
tions, one at Crane & Company's, Hotel Ritz; one 


chez Pere Laloux and the third at the home of 


and solemn 
duty soberly рег- 
formed. Burial of 
John Barleycorn one 
day out from the 
Land of Liberty. The 
author states that the 
bottles were full at 
the ceremony, but he 
fails to add that 
the coffin was looted 


А sad 


Defrasse, a great French architect. 


Friday. Our last day in Paris. Tired out. No 
sleep. Some leaving for Sweden: others for Eng- 
land; others for Germany. 


A big garden party at the. Ministry of. Beaux 
Arts was one of the high spots of the visit to 
Paris, where we were cordially received by the 
Secretary of State for Beaux Arts, М. Paul Leon, 
and by other noted Frenchmen. 

On June 13 we boarded the good ship Ameri- 
A sad ceremony on the last day out 


can Sleeper. 
the consigning of the unused bottled goods 
Yes, there was some left 


was 
to old Father Neptune 
over, believe it or not. 
So this, the first 
France, came to а glorious end. 
Will it ever happen again? Who can tell? We 
would like to repeat it next week, but we doubt 


whether the French could stand the 


architectural invasion of 


strain! 


—THE END 


THE NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS The Architectural Forum 
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THE DESIGN OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


BY 


PHILIP SAWYER 
OF YORK AND SAWYER, ARCHITECTS 


HAT our public buildings—Federal, State, 

County, Municipal—should be so planned as 
to fulfill their purpose, at least as well as private 
structures, raises no question, but when one at- 
tempts to say what they shall look like there is 
trouble at once. 

In the early part of the last century when the 
classic pepperpot dotted the map with all the 
names of Greece and Rome, making it necessary 
for а good American to explain that he wished to 
die in Paris, France, the tradition of classic archi- 
tecture was fixed upon из. We had been reason- 
ably fortunate in the United States Capitol, in the 
White House, in Mount Vernon, in the Sub- 
Treasury in Wall Street, and in many of our ear- 
lier buildings, which might so easily have been far 
worse. Thomas Jefferson had given the "Itali- 
anate” а push forward, and columns were recog- 
nizably literate to the classically read American. 
In fact they were required, and any attempt to 
employ pilasters was looked upon with suspicion. 
Columns were the “real thing” ; pilasters, a cheap- 
er substitute. That pilasters had their use and 
place was not readily explicable. 

State capitols followed generally the lead of 
Washington, some quite charmingly, as at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where the lantern dome has an indivi- 
dual character of its own. Even McKim, Mead 
and White built a capitol at Providence of this 
type, though its detail was rather that of the New 
York City Hall, a building dear to McKim's heart. 

Goodhue's Nebraska Capitol is the modern in- 
stance of complete and successful divergence from 
this type, the State having been so fortunate as to 
choose a mature architect of vision and original- 


ity, and the architect being so persuasive as to be 
able to educate the State to the point of authoriz- 
ing such а monument. 

In buildings designed by the Government there 
had been, as with private architecture, a sterile 
period. Instead of the simplicity of the old Court 
House on the axis of "Fours and а half Street,” 
Washington, Mr. Mullet, Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, had built such atrocities as the 
State, War and Navy Building in Washington 
and the Post Office in New York. In the first he 
used slab granite of the greatest size, so applied 
as to give the appearance of а building without 
visible joints; while in the latter even the rusti- 
cated columns, apparently laid up in alternate 
hexagonal and round drums, were yet cut from 
single blocks at much expense and to no purpose. 

Under the Tarnsey Act the Treasury was later 
allowed to employ private architects, and the Post 
Office at Cleveland by Brunner, and the New 
York Custom House by Gilbert are examples or 
this period. 

The question of the character of public build- 
ing design and the degree to which it should be 
formal and “monumental” depends, of course, 
largely on its location. For motives of economy 
it is usual to house as many varied activities as 
possible in а single building. The Municipal 
Building in New York and the Federal buildings 
in Atlanta are examples. 

In New York, Chicago and several other large 
cities, this is well enough, since no matter how 
large the building, it will not be so important as 
to be out of scale with private structures. In a 
smaller city, however, it may well happen that a 


Federal building, containing perhaps courts, post 
office, offices of the army engineers, the health 
service, the weather bureau, the customs, etcetera, 


etcetera, will require a building greater іп mass 
than the city can live up to, much more expensive 
in character than a private building can afford to 
be, and more ponderous in design than is desirable 
for it, or for any other structure. Moreover, it is 
likely to be located in а position which gives it no 
proper setting. 

Instead of designing Federal buildings to con- 
tain everything that can be gathered together, and 
locating them in narrow streets in congested 
neighborhoods, the interests of the city and spe- 
cial local conditions should be the determining 
consideration in Federal construction. This is, 
perhaps, an impossible ideal, but it is interesting 
to speculate on the possibilities. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that а whole square were bought, not in 
the center of things, but in the line of the local 


Department of Commerce Building, Washington, D. С. York & Sawyer, Architects 


business trend, and developed as а park, with the 
Federal Courts placed in an individual building 
at the head of it; and suppose that this park were 
flanked on one side by а post office and on the 
other by а building housing the remaining govern- 
Suppose, further, that all these 
buildings were then kept down to the height of 
only two or three stories and built of simple m: 
terials using those indigenous when any are av: 


ment activities. 


able, and the architecture employed. so far as pos- 


sible, being that of the region. Å logical unity 
of effect could thus be achieved immeasurably 
superior to the ponderous masses we now some- 
times see, an adornment to the community, and a 
credit to the Government. 

Where this sort of thing has already been done, 
in many towns where the Government post office 
is in scale with the surroundings, where it faces a 
public square already established, and furnished 
with other buildings of corresponding size and 
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Pennsylvania Avenue Elevation, Department of Commerce Building. York & Sawyer, Architects 


character, the effect is charming. For, with all 
the difficulties under which the Government labors 
it has done as high а percentage of satisfactory 
work as the "private architects.” The Treasury 
Department has in many instances designed build- 
ings which are appropriate to their surroundings 
and pleasing in character. It is usually in the 
larger towns or smaller cities that they are likely 
to become overwhelming. 

The character of the design of our public build- 
ings is a difficult question. They should certainly 
be eminently practical in their planning and light- 
ing; the space should be admirably adapted to its 
purpose and no government emplove should be 
allowed to feel that he could work under better 
conditions in rented quarters than in those con- 


structed by the Government or the city or the 
county. 

One element of importance to а private enter- 
prise, however, is in these buildings non-existent 


Å progress photograph 
of the building taken 
from the top of the 
Washington Monument 


Privately owned buildings are built for advertise- 
Mr. Chrysler may desire а building which 
will cause at the moment the 


ment. 
itest volume of 


newspaper comment and attract the attention of 


the greatest number of people. His interest in the 
way his building may be regarded ten years hence 
is probably comparatively slight. 
New York or Chicago or 
and bizarre as they can be made in the year 1931, 


Recent banks in 
Jetroit may be as new 


on the theory that when they begin to look queer 
in ten years or so they can be “redone” and the 
cost charged to advertising. 


But the public building has a longer life. It is 
not designed to create the maximum interest this 
t is intended that it shall be equal- 
ly useful and equally acceptable many years hence. 
It is, therefore 
of a style which has been acceptable in the last 
few hundred years, so modified as to fulfill the 
requirements absolutely, and to sacrifice nothing 


year or next. 


a serious question whether the use 
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to "architecture," is not more satisfactory in the 
long run than something designed like а movie 
theatre to catch the eye of the crowd at the mo 
ment. Just now, for example, we are largelv in 
fluenced by the Scandinavians, and we 
striving hard for the newest thing in every direc 
tion 


are also 


Square headed openings have been done; 
round arches are things of the past: pointed 
arches lack interest. No one has recently used, 
I believe, two short lintels set up against each 
other at a right angle to make а single point over 
an opening, probably the first device of а mason 
who lacked a single stone long enough for the 
But that primitive having 


three stones, one of them not quite long enough 


span. when mason 
to span an opening, set up two of them at a slight 
angle, tilting them in suffi 
he concocted a figure that has been rediscovered 
in the Chrysler Building as new, and has been 
copied in а hundred others. 


iently to receive a third, 


The use of black is another of the moment 
as is also the use of white metal instead of bronze 


Jesirous of avoidir 


g classic ornament or the 


igvptian detail used many years ago on Ше Bowl- 
borrowed 
h and birds from Japanese primers with which 
Chanin Building, and from Wil- 
iam Morris and the stlake School in the In 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Building 

In the employment of all these styles and mo 
vays been, it would seem, 


ing Green Building, our architeets have 
Е 
to decorate the 


г has 
most appropriate or the 
yeautiful for development but only to adopt—fre- 


“We 


tives the endeav 


not to choose the most 


the most strange 


quently not even to adapt 


A Recent Progress Photograph of the Pennsylvania Avenue Side 


must be different at all costs.” That's one slogan. 


Unfortunately, as is always the case, the few 
men like Paul Cret, who in the development of а 
overboard the whole lan- 


guage of tradition, but who still writes charmi 
| 
l 


new style has thrown 


у, as he has done in his recent Philadelphia bank, 
are imitated by a hundred others who have never 
written grammatically in any style, and are en- 
"modernistic" work. 

To attempt a literary parallel to our problems 


of design 


tirely unhampered in their 


it is not necessary that we should 


confine ourselves to the language of the Fliza- 


bethans or even the Victorians. We may employ 


slang and colloquialisms. We need not always 
write sonnets, or in а meter which will scan. But 
we should use а language; we should write gram- 
maticallv; and we should spell. Amy Lowell, 


James Jovce or even conceivably Gertrude Stein 


can depart from accepted usage and still produce 
work of individuality and charm. The range is as 
wide as from Santavana to Sherwood Anderson 
or from George Meredith to Ernest Hemingway, 
ut in each case the work itself is homogeneous 
10wever individual and it conveys a definite im- 
ression to any intelligence. The content lends 
validity to the manner. 

But the old is not necessarily bad, nor the new 
of virtue. We may still say with Ben Jonson in 
iis "Sylvia": “Expectation of the vulgar is more 
drawn and held with newness than goodness; we 
see it in fencers, in players, in poets, in preach- 


ers, in all where fame promiseth anything; so it 


ie new, though never so naught and depraved, 
hey run to it and are taken.” 
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BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. С. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


RENDERING BY О. К. EGGERS 


mr 


BUILDING FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ZANZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY, ARCHITECTS 


RENDERING BY SCHELL LEWIS 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING PROJECTS 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR BROWN, JR., ARCHITECT 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


MORRIS H. WHITEHOUSE, ARCHITECT 
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AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. С. 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. С 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
RENDERING BY CHESTER B. PRICE 
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POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
TROWBRIDGE & LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
CHICAGO, ILL 
GRAHAM. ANDERSON. PROBST AND WHITE. ARCHITECTS 
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CITY PLANNING AND CIVIC PROGRESS 


BY 
TRACY B. AUGUR 


PLANNING CONSULTANT, DETROIT 


The relation of governmental buildings to the city plan, 
heretofore so haphazard, is occupying the attention of 
many city fathers; it becomes the duty of the architect 
to guide and counsel with vision, profiting by the mis- 
takes of the past, providing for the needs of the future. 


HE words "City Planning," in spite of ac- 

cumulated evidence to the contrary, mean 
city planning. A city is an agency for the collec- 
tive operations of individuals, and planning is a 
process by which a desired goal is consciously 
achieved. City planning, therefore, implies a 
concept of what the nature of a city ought to 
be to meet the needs of each new era of an ad- 
vancing civilization, and а program for its accom- 
plishment. 

We have been so occupied with considerations 
of what cities are that we have been prone to 
dismiss their more Utopian aspects as the colored 
father dismissed the millennium. “My son,” he 
said, "it is just about like а centennial, only it's 
got more legs.” Similarly, we take it, the glorious 
city of the future will be not unlike the city of 
today, except that it will have more streets. 
Wherewith we work importantly upon the streets 
and designate the effort City Planning. 

This recent emphasis on streets can be blamed 
with easy conscience on the automobile, which 
in its mass descent upon town and country has 
so thoroughly inoculated our whole life that it 
has become the symbol of the modern era. We 
are living the opening chapter of the motor age, 
so utterly enchanted with its hero that we are 
uninquisitive about the plot. Even cities, en- 
thralling principals of the preceding epoch, have 
lost their interest, except as they obstruct the full 
enjoyment of our latest wonder. 

But to those unromantic souls who would for- 
ever ferret out the future from the scant indica- 
tions of the past and present, the motor age seems 
destined to introduce а most engrossing and 
exciting theme and to give to our complacent 
urban mode a shock as deep as that which in- 
dustry gave farm and fireside in the last century. 
The widely prevalent aches and pains of traffic 
seem less important in themselves than as re- 
curring symptoms of impending changes in the 
urban pattern that only city planning in its larger 
sense can properly direct. 


TRENDS IN THE URBAN PATTERN 

Already two prophetic trends become discerni- 
ble. The motor car has weakened the old 
dominance that the preceding epoch gave large 
cities, Its widespread use has hurled the first 
effective challenge at the forces of concentration 
which the industrial revolution set in motion. 
Much that the metropolis heretofore has offered 
as peculiarly its own has been made available 
throughout broad regions by the new modes of 
transportation and attendant advances in com- 
munication, 

The element of choice in the location of home 
or mill or office, has been increased ten or a hun- 
dred fold. The field for new enterprises has been 
widened in proportion, and large centers find 
themselves in competition with the small, and the 
small with one another, to secure their quota. 
This competitive element is heightened also by 
the dwindling field for new recruits in population. 
Hitherto the nation's growth, the lessening need 
of man power on the farm, and foreign immi- 
gration have seemed to furnish а limitless supply. 
But today these fields are losing their fertility 
and may even cease their yield within the present 
century. If cities are to continue to grow, they 
must soon begin to grow at the expense no longer 
of the farms but of each other, the large at the 
expense of the small, or the small at the expense 
of the large, the east from the west or the west 
from the east, the fit from the unfit, the attractive 
from the unattractive. The ensuing struggle, 
made possible by the motor age, will be not alone 
а competition for new enterprises but an actual 
struggle for existence from which not even those 
few towns that are content to hold their own will 
be exempt. 

The other trend is the growing popular appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, nurtured in the very 
ferment of the new era through the development 
of the motor car itself. And it is significant to 
this discussion that the full florescence of this 
element in motor car design came as the result 
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of competition. The automobile originated as ап 


object of utility alone, and with staunch single 


ness of purpose the Model T fought valiantly the 
losing battle of machine appeal, until а more en 


lightened product forced it to yield. This epic 


g І 
struggle needs по reviewing here, for its echoes 


1 


are still reverberating from the walls of bathtubs 


and the sides of saucepans, and back and forth 


across the fields of commerce, while the cause of 


beauty adds new triumphs to its victory 


These two phenomena of the new era cont 
an omen for those engaged in any branch of city 


planning, for they indicate that in the future 


man will live and work more where he wishes to 


be and less where he has to be, and that his choice 


will be swayed, as it is with his motor car 0 


kitchen sink, by those considerations of zsthetics 


which have for so long been the disdain of the 


self-styled practical 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
i Ter 


govern- 


Ugg the role played by t 
mental buildings in the city plan. They consti- 
| 


the physical embodiment of what the ci 


The Los Angeles City Hall, 
part of the Civic Center 
Street Plan now being ex- 
ecuted at a cost of more 


than $50,000,000. Spon- 
sored by civic and archi- 
tectural groups, further 


developments are designed 

to extend over а period of 

twenty years, and will in- 
clude the entire city 


they represent its entity, they are its dwelling 


place. And as a house expresses the personality 


so the houses 
the collective 
Many 


citizens may bristle at such inference, but summer 


of those whose chosen home it 15, 


of the city government express 


quality of those they represent. staid 


habitues of the town hall steps in turn may feel 


exalted. If а city's buildings are inadequate, 


whether in ince, location, or utility, they 


give strong indication of insufficiency to the town 


that tolerates them 
If the community has a proper sense of the 
it will ap- 


values that 


go to make up good liv 

need of 
buildings, and will have pride enough to make 
them beautiful. No bank or business house 


efficier 


preciate the y and order in its 


would stay in que 


claimed progressiveness 
that were cluttered or unattractive if for no other 
} 


reason, because a 


rge part of the appeal to 
patronage is based on the building that it occupies. 
And similarly no town that calls itself progressive 
dares neglect its civic buildings when towns, like 


businesses, compete for 


atrons, 


If city plans 


merely charts and diagrams 
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depicting boundarv lines, or legislative documents 
defining powers and rights, this abstract reference 
to public buildings would have small bearing. But 
if instead the thought of planning is conceived 
more broadly аз а program for the maintenance ог 
establishment of standards of high qualitv in the 
communitv, the public buildings become concrete 
exponents of Ше plan's ideal. If a town would 
be more than the third dimension of a map, if it 
would Ъе а place where men тау live contentediv, 
mav work convenientiv, mav plav wholeheartediv, 
then let its buildings express good order, utilitv 
and beautv, for such qualities, maintained througħ 
changing decades, build towns that live and 
prosper. 

When an American thinks of his nation, he is 
apt to have а mental picture of the Capitol, with 
its great breadth and lofty dome. It is a focal 
point for his conception of the Government, а 
tangible contact between it and himself. It has 
inspiring greatness and impressive beauty, as 
befits the country of his allegiance. If he is a 
metropolitan, he gropes for something equally 
expressive of the bigness of his city, and finding it 
not, turns to skyscrapers to satisfy the urge. If 
he is by choice a townsman or a villager, he has 
a keener sense of the differentiation between his 
national and local government. The town ha 
comprehensible extent, his contacts with it are 
more intimate, its people are his fellowmen to 
know by sight and mix with on the street. 

But lest the town lose that essential element 
of unity that the metropolis has lost, there is need 
to focalize it in a governmental center. This is 


The smallest com- 
munity is not without 
civic pride, and is not 
to be neglected as a 
field for plan develop- 
ment. The restoration 
of Williamsburg, Va. 
makes interesting use 
of the old Post Office, 
preserving the in- 
timacy of the town. 
Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, Architects 


especially true in those suburban places whose 
normal unity is dissipated by unreal boundaries 
and split allegiance. The town must have a fig- 
urative center, a rallying point for civic interest 
and pride. For this a busy intersection will not 
do, no matter how it throbs with the town’s life, 
nor will a park suffice, for its essence is extent 
and openness. The latest popcorn king’s com- 
mercial monument, though it out-tops all build- 
ings in a half-day’s driving and is as pivotal as 
a fine pointed needle, is still a private enterprise, 
in which an ordinary voter can claim no proprie- 
torship. There is only one real center for a 
town—the building that its people have subscribed 
to to house their government. In all the growing 
complexity of urban life, the regional cross-cur- 
rents that tend to minimize city lines, the one 
thing that remains effectively to represent the city 
as a unit is the capitol of its administration, 


THE CIVIC CENTER 


The civic center then is more than a monument, 
it is the incarnation of the city’s spirit. Its treat- 
ment is an index of the city, a first reference for 
those seeking a community in which to live. 
Looked at from this angle, beauty becomes a first 
consideration because it exerts the first appeal, 
and points of function, convenience, and economy 
follow in close and natural sequence, instead of 
being set up as primary objects to satisfy the cry 
for practicality. It does not follow that because 
a municipal building is attractive to the eye, it will 
be eminently useful to the administration, but 
there is nothing in the brackets of utility that 
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The photograph above and the one below are views 
of the civic center development in Verona, N. J. 


renders beauty unattainable, and when new build- 
ings and locations are being thought of по city 
can afford to slight the element of beauty for con- 
siderations of less permanence. 

In the new governmental buildings erected dur- 
ing the last few decades the quality of architec- 
ture has averaged high. 
failed to take pride in their municipal headquar- 
ters or to show good judgment in approving their 
design. Met many of the finest buildings are in- 
fective in appearance (and for the same reason 
inefficient in use) because located on too small а 
site or inexpertly related to it. 

For a city like New York, where 


Few towns indeed have 


а 


greenerv has 


ЕНЕ: 
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become a sort of museum exhibit, it might be ex- 
‘teristic barrenness should 


pected that the cha 
surround the city hall as it does the later office 
structure, yet in this case the setting that was 
thoughtfully provided centuries ago now preserves 
the historic architecture of the building that other- 
wise would have long since been lost in the depths 
of the surrounding canyons. How much more 
appropriate is it that in places where grass and 
trees are still appreciated attributes of city life, 
the city hall should count them in its setting. Yet in 


how many cities of this type does false economy 
or lack of forethought lead to the building of a 
city hall so much a part of the Main Street row 
wonder distin- 
guished architecture denotes a church 
or telephone exchange. 

If there be a fault more common than others 


jat visitors must whether its 


bank or 


in the relation of new governmental buildings to 


the city’s basic structure, it is this parsimony in 
site provision. Fine buildings are erected on poor 
sites, and their effectiveness diminished or de- 
stroyed by lack of opportunity to view them 
properly, the incrowding of disturbing elements 
about them, or lack of that enframement essential 
to a completed picture. Buildings of costly per- 
manence are built on plots that leave no room 
for possible expansion, or for those ¢ ivencies, 
such as the coming of the motor car, which make 
efficient usage of the building dependent on open 
space about it. Back of this fault is frequently 
the semblance of economy in using land already 
belonging to the public, instead of buying new. 

\ downtown corner, originally adequate for a 
small village hall enjoying the full benefit of the 
lawns and trees of the surrounding neighborhood 
is used a century later for a city building requir- 
ing the full plot and deprived of either vista or 
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enframement by commercial neighbors that have 
replaced the spacious lawns of earlier vears. 
Historic lore is called upon to clothe such folly 
in the glamour of tradition, or solicitude is ex- 
pressed for the tax-payer's dollar, but at the bot- 
tom of the choice frequently will be found the 
interest of nearby merchants or occupants of 
offices whose business would be inconvenienced 
by а changed location. 

Again, а small site may be dictated by а desire 
to locate on а main street front where land is 
costly instead of on а more spacious site of less 
initial prominence. Such а desire proves nine 
times out of ten to be short-sighted, not only be- 
cause of the less adequate space securable for the 
same money, but because the noise and confusion 
of a principal thoroughfare is apt to prove inimi- 
cal to the conduct of the city’s business. 

It is seldom necessary for a city to build on a 


main street, even for purposes of advertising, for 
unlike the corner druggist or lunch wagon орега- 
tor, it is not subservient to the status quo, but has 
inherent power to give to quite inferior locations 
the nec attributes of prominence without 
accepting the limitations of expensive and con- 
gested frontage. It can accumulate by condem- 
nation such parcels as it needs, it can close or 
open streets or direct their traffic, and with its 
tenancy assured need have no fear of purely 
psychological objections to sites not of the best 
repute. The city, therefore, can profit from that 
unfortunate phenomenon, the blighted area, which 
often proves the ruin of smaller and less powerful 


investors, 

The citv hall has fewer routine contacts with 
private business enterprises than has a post office 
or countv court, for instance, and while it should 
be placed convenient to the town's commercial 


Retention and improvement of 
existing beautv is just as im- 
portant an element in the 
communitv plan as the up- 
rooting of existing ugliness. 
The pond and park behind 
the Town Hall, Milford, Conn. 


The Town Hall, Milford, Conn., has an envi- 
able setting. Egerton Swartwout, Architect 


life, it need not ruħ elbows with it or partake of 
its parking problem. If there is no road fork at 
the fringe of the town center to furnish an ac- 
cented site, or a stream or park to open up а vista, 
there can generally be found a cross street suffi- 
ciently unnecessary to the traffic scheme to be 
converted to æsthetic purposes and made the axis 
of a building placed well back of the high value 
area. А hill that has formed a barrier for busi- 
ness mav frequentiv be used, but it is well not to 
count too strongly, as in one recent instance in 
the Middle West, on the continued domination of 
an eminence of fifty feet or so unless accentuated 
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ht control of build- 


by clear approaches or by hei 
ings erected on the lower ground around it. 

If the main street be not too costly or otherwise 
objectionable а mall may be run back, as in the 
New Jersey borough of Verona, and made the 
round and approach for one or several of 


Гог 
the city’s buildings. 


THE LOCATION IS IMPORTANT 
Гһе possibilities of good treatment are (00 уа- 
rious to submit to generalities, but it would be 
a sad admission Гога town to make that there was 
no spot in it capable of being given some out- 
standing quality to establish it apart from the 
rivate and individual possessions of the people. 
That spaciousness alone may serve such pur- 
ose is demonstrated at Teaneck, N. J., where 
men of foresight а few years ago fought for and 
won the acquisition of а seven-acre plot for the 
new borough hall in place of the alternative pro- 
коза! of slightly enlarging an ordinary city lot 
on which the old hall stood. Broad lawns at the 
new site give pleasing foreground to a building 
which has room to grow, and ample parking space 
зет increases its convenience. But more im- 
yortant is the local pride engendered by this wise 
achievement which has done much to cement the 
interest of Teaneck’s scattered settlements into 
a unified community. 


The municipal building 
at Teaneck, New Jersey, 
another small commun- 
ity which has realized 
the importance of main- 
taining a civic center of 
sufficient size to allow 
of growth without con- 
striction 


Another New Jersey municipality is worth cit- 
ing because it now admits the error of its way in 
departing from the plan made for its civic center 
almost а quarter of а century ago. Montelair 
prepared one of the earliest of the modern series 
of city plans in 1907, as part of which there was 
suggested a group of public buildings about a park 
in a location central to the village but a block re- 
moved from its main street. This plan was dis- 
regarded, as plans so often are, in bursts of penny- 
wise intelligence, and а municipal building erected 
on а downtown corner, in neither architecture 
nor surroundings а credit to the town. Within 
the past few years the growing noise and atten- 
dant inconveniences of passing traffic, and the 
lack of opportunity for necessary ех yansion have 
forced reconsideration of the question of town 
hall location, and а new town plan, now under 
roblem that 


way, will seek a new solution for а 
might have been far more easily and cheaply 


settled years ago. 

\ drive through several adjacent communities 
suggests that Montclair's new resolve may have 
been aided somewhat by the competitive en- 
deavors of its neighbors. Verona, on the west, 
has a civic center achieved through the coopera- 
tion of several public agencies, of which it is most 
justifiably proud. Bloomfield to the east has 
completed recently a town hall on a site large 
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Perspective of a proposed development for the Detroit waterfront, designed by Eliel Saarinen 


enough at least to display to advantage the very 
excellent architecture of the building, and Glen 
Ridge has under way a new structure whose 
scaffolded outline gives promise of attractiveness 
although the crowded site is a reproach to the 
community. 

These four adjoining towns are all dependent 
on New York’s suburban population for their 
success, and their recent concern with the appear- 
ance of their governmental buildings appears 
significant of the new trend. 

A most happy association of an historic site, 
a central location, and an attractive setting is 
found in the old New England town of Milford, 
Conn., where a fork in the Boston Post Road 
(soon to be relieved of heavy traffic at this point) 
is utilized to give a long approaching view of the 
white portico and tower of the town hall, flanked 
with old arching elms. But the opposite facade, 
more intimately the possession of the town itself, 
is even more impressive through the use by the 
architects of an old mill pond as a reflector for 
the curving colonnade and well proportioned out- 
line of this front. 

The well studied but informal relationship of 
pond and shore and building creates a setting of 
outstanding beauty for architecture of great grace 
and dignity, and creates a center with few equals 
in the country. It is a constant inspiration for 


new civic enterprises, and demonstrates for others 
how from such simple assets as a mill pond and 
established trees there can be made by skillful 
handling a creation expressive of a town’s ideal, 
eminently useful and emphatically beautiful. 

These few instances, to which many others 
might be added, indicate that any community 
may place its governmental buildings with good 
effect if it will but make the effort. Few cities 
possess potential sites as unique as the island 
which Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is developing with Pa- 
risian spirit as its civic center, or have the oppor- 
tunity still open to Detroit, if it has the enterprise 
to grasp it, of recapturing the termination of its 
axial street at an important river front. 

Where such possibilities exist, it is a reflection 
upon the city that fails to profit from them, or 
allows them to be pre-empted by commercial 
structures diverting to themselves the notice and 
perhaps the admiration that should be the city’s 
own. But even the city which boasts no lakes or 
ponds or rivers, and whose streets compose the 
flattest and most regular of checkerboards, need 
not despair at finding a point which may be focal- 
ized as the town center. 

Many of the smaller towns and villages of Eu- 
rope contain a lesson in public building placement 
which we have been far too slow to learn—that 
where other opportunities are lacking, the mere 
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enframement of a building in groups of trees will 
set it off with remarkable effect. The whole de- 
vice may consist in nothing more than the recess- 
ing oÍ the accented building and its separation 
from surrounding structures just enough to per- 
mit the planting of a little square of trees, some- 
times formalized, at either side. А minor accent 
of this sort is used to good advantage in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to give distinction to the post 
office, but on the whole this expedient, at once 
simple, inexpensive, and effective, has been in this 
country either overlooked or abandoned in the 
translation of sketch to finished building. 

What latent power there is in well articulated 
landscape treatment to raise а building above the 
level of its fellows, or even to redeem indifferent 
architecture and make it pass for something finer 
than its bald face warranted! And what could 
be more appropriate in towns where grass and 
trees are still appreciated attributes of city life 
than that the city hall should count them in its 
setting? 

No building or group of buildings forms a com- 
pleted picture in itself. Its approaches, back- 
ground, and surroundings form with it a single 
composition. To give distinction, therefore, to a 
governmental building necessitates its study as an 
intimate part of the surrounding city. For ap- 
proach there are the opportunities of axial or 
curving streets, of plazas, squares, lawns or water 
areas; for background massed foliage or the un- 
obstructed sky, or the bulk of higher buildings 
softened by intervening distance; for separation 
from immediate surroundings no better element 
than space and well placed trees. This asks a 
generous site, one big enough for the building of 
any additions that may be reasonably foreseen, as 
well as for attendant services, a site that will sup- 
port the green of trees or grass, and will itself 
supply, if its position in the city does not, the 
necessary foreground for the buildings it contains. 


Such sites are costly? No, not И they are 
chosen as elements of larger plans, in which the 
city, through Из sovercigntv over all its parts, 
can transmute the ordinary into the unusual; not 
if the civic center is regarded as the real exponent 
of the city's worth, for centuries to be exhibited 
to those it would retain or have become its citi- 
zens as the symbol of their collective enterprises. 

Woe to the city that has no center to capture 
the imagination of its people, to make them feel 
that they belong to а community, to rally them 
from wide stretching area about a single stand- 
ard. Disintegration is in the air, propelled by all 
the dispersive forces of automobile and telephone, 
electric power and radio, aircraft and television. 
It tends to dissipate men's interests, to spread 
metropolises out without break or end, to destroy 
all consciousness of local unity. Yet local unity 
is of the essence of the urban scheme, and with- 
out it the proper functioning of cities fails. 

Against these active forces, the city that would 
retain its integrity and power has one effective 
weapon which it alone can wield, the building of 
a center strong enough to hold the single concept 
of the city high above conflicting currents, to con- 
centrate divergent interests upon а single theme, 
to form а nucleus for а coherent whole. 

The government is something vague, involved 
in laws and precedents and regulations, its forms 
lack interest and inspiration. But through its 
buildings it gains conereteness; in them each citi- 
zen finds that which is his city, they are the com- 
mon ground at which the city meets. They must 
be strongly central, in thought and fact; physic- 
ally, socially, politically the heart of the commu- 
nity, its inspiration and its pride. Here the abili- 
ties of architect and landscape architect, and of 
that analyst and prophet, the city planner, may be 
advantageously combined, for the civic center, 
whether its buildings are one or many, will need 
their several arts to gain perfection. 
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The Duluth Civic Center, 
originally designed in 1910 
by Daniel H. Burnham. 
The City Hall, built in 1928, 
and the Federal Building 
recently completed were 


the final developments in 
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PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 


COUNTY COURT HOUSES AND JAILS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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Buehman Photos 


EXTERIOR: Walls are concrete, roof varie- 
gated tile, steel casement windows. The roof of 
dome is colored glass tile. 


INTERIOR: Walls treated with acoustical 
plaster, linoleum floor coverings, heating by 
direct radiation 


CONSTRUCTION: Class A concrete construc- 
tion on concrete foundations. Cost, $300,000 


PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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The architectural character of 
the building conforms with the 
local traditions, an adaptation of 
the Spanish style of the West 


View of the arcade and patio, 
showing cast stone ornamenta- 
tion around entrance and cast 
stone arcade columns. The arcade 
walk is of promenade clay tile 


PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON. ARIZONA 
ROY PLACE. ARCHITECT 
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The exterior of the building is faced 
with cream colored Cordova Shell 
Texas limestone. The spandrels are of 
cast aluminum, and the windows are 
steel casement 


TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS. ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


EXTERIOR: Walls are limestone with solid brick backing; roof is high grade 
built-up type over 1 in, insulation. All windows are metal, and spandrels are of 
aluminum 


INTERIOR: Floor finishes are terrazzo and tile, walls sound and heat insulated. 
All doors and trim are of metal. Vacuum heating system is used with column type 
radiation. Toilet and rest rooms have forced ventilation, all other rooms depend- 
ing on 100 per cent window openings for ventilation 


CONSTRUCTION: Reinforced concrete construction on concrete foundation. 
Floors composed of reinforced slabs with tile fillers. Gross cubage, 1,315,134; 
cost 59 cents per cu. ft.; total $777,816.40. Building completed June 22nd, 1931 


TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS. ARCHITECTS 
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Jordan-Ellison Photos 


DISTRICT COURT (ABOVE), AND 
COMMISSIONERS' COURT ROOM 


Woodwork in the district court is 
veneered walnut with inlaid panels of 
matched grain and ebony strips. The 
gates, hardware, and other trim is of 
cast aluminum. The chairs are of wal- 
nut and birch. Counters, rails, and 
desks are of metal 


TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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COUNTY COURT ROOM 


TAX COLLECTOR'S OFFICE 


TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS. ARCHITECTS 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


MATERIALS: The exterior walls are of Indiana limestone, and those of 
the interior marble in the lobby and main corridors. Court rooms have 
marble wainscoting with wood and fiber board panels. Marble is used 
for the flooring in the lobby, and rubber tile in the public corridors and 
court rooms 

COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The criminal court unit of the building 
is of steel frame construction, with long span concrete floor joists. The 
portion of the building devoted to the jail is of “battle-ship” type of con- 
struction, composed of special tool-proof steel and concrete. The court sec- 
tion has а cubage of 5,190,907, and cost $2,543,590, or 49 cents per cu. ft.; 
the jail administration division, containing 737,900 cu. ft., cost 63 cents per 
cu. ft. for а total of $464,940; and the cost of the jail, because of the special 
construction and equipment, was $1.64 per cut. ft., or $4,058,527 for 2,466,438 
cu. ft. 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
ОЕ HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL COURT ROOM FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
OF HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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COURT ROOM CORRIDOR 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
OF HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL COURT ROOM 


SPECIAL CHAMBER 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
OF HALL. LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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ЕМТКАМСЕ DETAIL 


RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 


RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
W, Е. HULSE & СО, ARCHITECTS 
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McInturly Photos 


COURT ROOM CORRIDOR 


EXTERIOR: Walls are limestone 
and face brick, and roof is built-up 
pitch and gravel. Windows are steel 
sash, with spandrels of aluminum 
and brick 


INTERIOR: Floors in public spaces 
rubber tile, marble wainscoting, and 
textured plaster walls. Other rooms 
have special treatments 


RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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CONSTRUCTION: The 
building has a reinforced 
concrete frame, with con- 
crete rib floors. Balsam wool 
is used for sound and heat 
insulation. Its gross cubage 
is 1,000,000 ft., and cost 51 
cents per cubic foot 


RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


W. Е. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: The walls of the prison 
building are of concrete, and those of 
the court house are of limestone. The 
roof is tar and gravel over concrete, 
and the windows are metal, double-hung 


INTERIOR: Floors in public areas are 
of marble and terrazzo, in the jail con- 
crete, and in offices and special rooms 
pine and asphalt tile. Direct radiation is 
used in the working areas, indirect in 
the corridors and prison, and a unit 
ventilator in the courtroom 


CONSTRUCTION: The building 
rests on a wood pile foundation, and is 
of reinforced concrete foundation. A 
tunnel runs from the prison to all court 
rooms and to the identification bureau. 
Total costs: prison $568,279 and court 
house $1,134,553. Cost per cu. ft. was 
41 2/3 cents for the prison and 35% 
cents for the court house 


COURT HOUSE ENTRANCE 


CRIMINAL COURTS AND JAIL BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DIBOLL AND OWEN, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
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CRIMINAL COURTS AND JAIL BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DIBOLL AND OWEN, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
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CARROLL COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 
WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, ARCHITECT 
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Mellwaine Robertson 


Exterior walls are Alabama limestone, interior walls in 
public spaces, Georgia travertine; floors alternated squares 
of Tennessee and Georgia marble. Floors in offices are 
cellized oak laid in mastic over concrete floors. Ceilings 
treated with acousti celotex. Doors and trim are of steel 
with baked enamel finish, windows have steel sash. Total 
cost was $175,000 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


CARROLL COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 
WILLIAM 1. J. CHASE, ARCHITECT 
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ARCHITECTURAL” 


EXTERIOR: Walls are white 
marble; windows, both wood and 
metal, are double hung. The roof 
is of copper 


INTERIOR: Corridor floors are 
terrazzo; cork tile, wood, and 
linoleum are used for office and 
court room floors. Marble is used 
for corridor walls, all others being 
plaster. Column radiators and unit 
ventilators supply heat from cen- 
tral steam system 


CONSTRUCTION: The building 
is fireproof, and rests on а concrete 
foundation. The center portion, 
built previously, was underpinned 
and one story added to it. Gross 
cubage is 2,300,000 cu. ft., and cost 
approximately 75 cents per cu. ft. 
Total cost was $1,800,000 plus 
$350,000 for equipment, plus archi- 
tect's fee 


DELAWARE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN 
NEW YORK, М. У. 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The walls are of brick graded from deep brown to yellow, with a reddish-brown 

granite base and sandstone trim. Spandrels are of castiron. The building contains 184 

detention rooms, 186 hospital rooms, with а recreation room and mess hall on each 

of the typical inmates' floors. The roof is used as an exercise area, and is covered 
by heavy gauge wire mesh 


HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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12474 FIELD ARTILLERY АКМОКУ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
С. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


TWO STATE ARMORY BUILDINGS 
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124тн FIELD ARTILLERY АКМОКУ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND. ARCHITECTS 
С. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


VIEW FROM PARKWAY 
AND STABLE ENTRANCE 


The building is composed of three 
units, the head house, arena, and 
stables, having a total cubage of 
8,434,154 cu. ft. The cost per cu. ft. 
for the first unit was 29 cents; the 
second, 13 cents; and the third 25 
cents, making an average of 23 cents, 
and а total cost of $1,454,768.73. 
Exterior is buff Indiana limestone 


124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
С. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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BATTERY CLUB ROOM 


The building is of fireproof con- 
struction with reinforced concrete 
floors and roof. The arena roof is 
lightweight precast concrete slabs 
and glass. Cement floors, face brick 
walls, and exposed concrete ceilings 
are typical interior finishes. Special 
rooms, the memorial hall and club 
rooms, have terrazzo floors, plas- 
tered walls, decorated concrete ceil- 
ings 


MEMORIAL HALI 


124тн FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS. CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND. SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


The floor of the arena is composed 
of clay and sand, its walls are of 
brick, and steel trusses support the 
lightweight roof. The clear span of 
the trusses is 220 ft. with a 90 ft. 
height in the center; its area is 
45,360 sq. ft, and it has а seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 4,500. 
The floor of the gymnasium is wood 
block laid in mastic over concrete 
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GYMNASIUM 


12474 FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARCHITECTS 
С. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of brick with hollow 
tile backing. Flat roofs are of concrete, but the roof 
over the drill hall is gypsum poured in place over 
sheetrock, А built-up roofing material covers all 


INTERIOR: With exception of maple floor in drill 
hall, and linoleum floor covering in living quarters, 
floors are of concrete. Walls are plaster in all but 
drill hall which has exposed brick walls. Unit heat- 
ers are used in the drill hall, standard radiators 
elsewhere 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is fireproof sup- 
ported on concrete piles. Steel trusses over 120 ft. 
span support roof in drill hall. Gross cubage 3,600,- 
000, at 19.4 cents per си. ft. Total cost, $700,000 


STATE ARMORV 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PAXNE AND KEEFE, ARCHITECTS 
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LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 


STATE CAPITOLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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The West Virginia Capitol, soon to be completed, cost about 
$4,500,000 and contains approximately 6,500,000 cu. ft. The 
building is of steel frame construction with exterior walls of 
Bedford limestone. White Vermont marble is used for the floors 
and walls of the rotunda, legislative fovers, and other 
public spaces. Bronze trim is used throughout the building 
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WEST VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 


CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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THE EDITOR'S FORUM 


THE PLAN PROGRESSES 


HROUGHOUT the country there are architects who are thinking along 

lines that seemed to demand no attention two or three years ago. Today 
there is ample time for reflection. We look forward, in the light of the recent 
and the present experience, to the development of a better order of things, to the 
possibilities of coöperation and organization, of stabilization and planned 
progress. Architects are thinking in terms of the social and economic order, 
there is an intellectual and spiritual awakening. The problems to be faced 
are many and they will not be solved at once, but steps can be taken that will 
work for the good of all. Such steps are being taken now and the leaders in 
architectural thought are leaders in action as well. Architects will do their share 
in solving the problems of the industry and in bringing about а closer coöper- 
ation "in the production of better buildings to fulfill real needs, scientificallv 


determined.” 


The excerpts printed here from letters discussing the editorial on the sub- 
ject of preliminary plan for the building industry are evidence that the pro- 
fession is alive to из responsibilitv—and из opportunitv. 


GROUP IDEALS AND ACTION 

AM ata loss to understand how our profession 

has so long ignored such things as the relation 
of building to our tax system, and the practices 
and purposes of our present economic structure, 
as if they were not our problem. 

In any plan we devise, we must see to it that 
such national leaders in all phases of life—not 
only in industry—are brought together about the 
round tables. No branch can be safely left out, 
for the solution of the problem, if it is ever 
solved, cannot be superimposed on the citizens 
by experts. It must come from the citizens them- 
selves, or their elected representatives. To ac- 
complish this, what is possible of the old town 
meeting—the open forum—must be resurrected 
once more, it seems to me, т а systematic man- 
ner. Not only should free speech obtain once 
more to determine the "group ideal"—the “group 
will," but the expert and the wise must have such 
a vehicle before they can educate the citizens, 
and humanize their facts. 

I believe the "congress" movement is the solu- 
tion. It is past the experimental stage in the 
building industry. Everything possible should be 
done to make this a national movement, and I 
urge upon the architectural press the obligation of 


í =< 


EDITOR. 


spreading the news oí the movement, and oí 
educating the industry to the full significance of 
its ideals. Through it, we may expect to put our 
own house in order, as far as those phases of the 
problem go which have to do with functionaliza- 
tion of our own groups. 

However, that alone will not suffice, for there 
is scarcely any section of community activity on 
which we are not dependent. Certainly taxes, as 
now in force, put а premium on shoddy building 
and а damper on improvement of property. 

Government concocts a new brand of taxation 
every year or two. The more you work the more 
is taken away from you. The more you build the 
more уоп рау. The better you build the more is 
your tax. Keep your property unimproved, pay 
a little tax and let the neighbors, by their im- 
provements, fix you up with the unearned іпсге- 
ment. It all sounds foolish, doesn't it? But what 
a damper on good architecture it all is! So with 
y—restrictive codes that thwart profes- 
ll in serving its community, to the best 
of its ability; with Uncle Sam, the States, the 
churches, etc., doing our job for us just as we 
are beginning to see the light of a functionalistic 
architecture; and with taxes that breed cheap 
building instead of good building and place а 
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penalty on the improving of property—is it not 
time for architects to organize the mechanism 
in their communities as well as in their own in- 
dustry, to the end that architecture may live fully 
and тісһіу? 

\ccording to a leading statisti 
financing of building operations offers the great- 
est of the abuses that stop progress. It is obvious 
how our problems overlap with activities of 
Health — Recreation — Art — Education — City 
Planning—Industrial Relations—Government— 
igion— Sociology. 

Therefore, any plan must provide contacts 
between these and community activities 
based on sound principles of democracy. Pro- 
vision must also be made to provide for the 
community activities to function nationally. 

I think we will all agree to the enormous waste 
in past efforts, when fine facts and splendid 
solutions and schemes have gone by the board 
from lack of a proper vehicle to reach the heart 
of the public, through which the citizens may 
initiate. Facts and pretty pictures are not enough. 
It is a social problem—one of inter-relationship— 
and as such it must be faced. 


ELLIS Е. LAWRENCE, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PLAN 


Having a highly perfected mechanism for pro- 
duction, we find today that our distribution is 
as antiquated as the oxcart. This has resulted in 
а dislocation of the economic structure affecting 
the entire world. Economists now point out (as 
they have for years without effect) the need for 
planning, for rationalizing industry, to bring order 
out of anarchy. 
n organizing our economic structure the archi- 
іссіз and the building industry should take a part. 
То suggest а few of the problems to which 
architects may address themselves in the attempt 
to balance our economic life: 

. City and town planning. One of the most 
serious problems facing us today. The wiping out 
of slum districts. Providing open spaces in con- 
gester Proper housing for wage earners 
and the middle class. Civic centers and public 
buildings. 

2. The improvement of neglected areas. The 
proportion of space in New York, for example, 
which is intelligently employed is almost negli- 
gible. 
3. Residential and commercial soning. To es- 
tablish an acceptable svstem of plan, design and 
propertv control. Relief of traffic congestion. 

4. Decentralizing the city. This is the next 
step for which adequate preparation should be 
made. At present each additional artery of trans- 
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portation, opening up distant residential areas 
tends to increase the traffic difheulties in the most 
congested areas of the city 
Then such general items as: 
The problem of garden communities with re- 
stricted areas for factory and commercial struc- 


tures. 

A system of education in architeeture designed 
to create in property owners and in the general 
publie an intelligently informed community con- 
sciousness and pride. 

Active participation by architects in social and 
educational movements to attain the above ob- 
jectives. 


PHILIP SAWYER, 
New York, М. У. 


A FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION 


I read with interest your editorial in the July 
issue relating to a plan for the future. The prob- 
lem is so complex that a letter of reasonable 
length can touch on hardly more than one angle of 
it. I will therefore merely comment on your state- 
ment that, "The стих of the matter seems to be 
that we have developed the capacity for producing 
goods (and buildings are in this sense goods) 
faster than the present system of economics al- 
lows of their consumption.” 

It is quite probable that I lay undue importance 
on the point I wish to make which, however, is 
that until we differentiate between the '' 
of the building industry and the “goods” of retail 
trade, to put it very roughly, we shall never get 
at the root of the stabilization problem. 

Is it not true that the manufacture of goods 
for direct purchase and consumption, like clothes 
and food, can never alone create а consumer pur- 
chasing price capable of buying all such goods 
that it produces? The purchasing price must 
always include some percentage for reserves for 
depreciation, future capital investment or other 
purposes, in excess of the total payrolls. 

Is it not true that the consumer purchasing 
power that will permit this process of manufac- 
ture to proceed must come from moneys spent 
for capital investment which is not producing 
goods for purchase except on the installment plan, 
as it were, so that only а small percentage must 
be spent currently in buying back these capital 
“goods”? 

If so, is it not then true that the Construction 
Industry, including roads, reclamation projects, 
and all kinds of public and private construction, 
is the principal balancing factor in the production 
of this needed excess of consumer purchasing 
power? If so, then we must steadily think of the 
building industry in this wav, as а balancing fac- 
tor, not as just another "goods"-producing factor. 
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I find little evidence of any general tendency 
to think in this way about the building industry, 
yet, if I am right in my belief, this is а matter of 
fundamental importance and unless we all do so 
conceive of the industry to which we belong we 
will never be looking in the right direction to 
catch а glimpse of how our industry can be rightly 
used as а balancing factor. 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MENACE AND MEETING IT 


The architectural profession is faced with 
several strong competitive elements. In the field 
of small houses there are not only the newspaper 
plan services, plan services offered by magazines 
such as The Ladies’ Home Journal and others, 
the so-called architectural service offered by 
speculative builders, and the inroads of the mail 
order houses. ... 

The second competitive class of free architec- 
tural service is that which is given by industrial 
builders and which is offered by at least one 
nationally organized concern which employs very 
excellent national publicity to assist its sales. 

The third class consists of certain general con- 
tractors who, having established a reputation 
either locally or nationally, have thereby been 
able to establish an excellent credit line with 
financing houses, and who are, therefore, able to 
sell their serv because they can offer financing 
for building projects. ... 

If it is to continue as а personal service pro- 
tecting the rights of owners, the architectural 
profession must take some definite and well-con- 
sidered action, based upon a forward-looking 
plan. The plan which I suggest is to take im- 
mediate steps to form a well-knit organization of 
the entire building industry, looking toward а 
large scale use of national publicity. 

This entails, first, the organization of the archi- 
tectural profession itself. A committee of the 
Institute is now at work on this very problem 
and is making а tremendous effort to accomplish 
a workable scheme. . . . 

The architects should be the natural leaders 
in the unification of the building industry. If 
they do not take the leadership it is highly prob- 
able that some other group will. It is not incon- 
ceivable that this other group might be one of 
those which now comprises a menace to the 
architectural profession. 

Eminent economists tell us that we must not 
expect a sudden recovery from the present un- 
satisfactory state of business but that it will be 
gradual and may take five or six years in its 
accomplishment. We have had two years of free- 
dom from overwork with the consequent leisure 
to consider means for setting our own house in 


order. We may expect to have several more years 
in which to put these means to work. This is an 
excellent time for us to go about the consideration 
of an organization plan. The next five years 
present an equally excellent period in which to 
carry out the scheme. The building industry 
should emerge from the depression completely 
organized to do business on a sound, safe, and 
successful basis. 

We have not considered that in order to educate 
the public concerning our own functions we must 
also explain the functions of the other elements 
of the building industry. Is it not obvious that 
the next step is to invite those other elements to 
join with us in spreading the word? 


LANCELOT SUKERT, 
Derrorr, MICH, 


FINANCE AND OVER-PRODUCTION CYCLES 


The building industry, while it is basic, is just 
one of a numerous group which constitutes the 
total volume of national business, and it is in- 
extricably bound up with the general business 
cycle. While there are some people who say that 
general business goes largely as the building in- 
dustry goes, it is probably general business which 
is carrying the building industry through the vari- 
ous stages of its cycle rather than the reverse. 
The economic collapse and failure of the boom 
period is a phenomenon which has certainly been 
witnessed many times in the past and is probably 
more the result of over-production in all lines of 
products, as the result of the selfishness and greed 
of individual operators, than any other factor. 
When an operator sees a chance to finance a 
deal, "even on a shoestring,” he usually takes it, 
even if all danger signals have been passed, and 
there is no economic need for his project. He 
takes this chance because he thinks by some magic 
his deal will net a profit for him. 

The over-production of building has been 
facilitated through the methods of investment 
bankers, bond houses, and the commercial 
bankers. Building has been permitted on entirely 
too small an equity and in many cases has not 
been on a conservative basis. The recent report 
of the American Investment Bankers Association 
indicates that there are several billion dollars 
worth of mortgage bonds floating over the country 
and on over half of this vast amount losses will 
probably range anywhere from 10 to 100 per 
cent. This situation starting with the greed of 
operators has been made possible by the greed 
of certain real estate bond investment houses 
assisted by commercial bankers. It is notorious 
that appraisals have in many cases been most 
liberally inflated, and loans have been arranged 
with secondary financing which have accounted 
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for the entire building cost and more. If the equity 
was small, then the cost of the loan was greater, 
and in many cases exorbitant. 

Another factor which has been undoubtedly 
operating against building is the high rate of taxa- 
tion now ensuing, and this taxation rate should, 
if possible, be reduced through а study of the 
whole taxation system and more equitable dis- 
tribution. The chances are that high taxes are 
artly the result of governmental inefficiency and 
in some cases of actual dishonesty. 

When building starts again with the gene al 
business, over-production should be avoided 
through the proper dissemination of figures of 
various real estate boards, building managers 
associations, etc. There should be associations 
similar to building managers associations for all 


arge and representative groups of buildings. The 
figures of all of the associations should be given 


out to the industry through a central committee 
ased on the component associations, and also 
through the Department of Commerce, various 
chambers of commerce and real estate boards, It 
would be well to set up such an organization at 
the present time, because although it might not 
function in time for this crisis, it would be set up 
while there is plenty of time to give the form due 
са It is only by avoiding the excesses of the 
unreasonable boom periods that the depths of 
despondeney of the lower stages of the cycle can 
be avoided. 


JAM 


$ В. NEWMAN, 
7 York. М. Y. 


THE BANK FOR BUILDERS 


May I make one suggestion, and then elaborate 
somewhat on financing? The producers of build- 
ing material, the largest and most potent factor in 
the industry, should have adequate representation 
on the Plan Board. 

Your suggestion of a “central reservoir of 
funds for construction (similar to the Federal 
Reserve System)” is identical with mine for a 
Builders’ Mortgage Bank. The building industry, 
notwithstanding the depression, is able to provide 
the necessary working capital for such an institu- 
tion, and the public will provide further funds as 
the need develops and conditions warrant. Indeed, 
the government itself would be fully justified in 
supporting its second or third largest industry 
by subscribing substantially to the stock, as it did 
in the Federal Reserve and the Federal Land 
Banks, and give it the same government super- 
vision. Why are not the millions of home owners, 
and shop, office, hotel and theater owners entitled 
to the same credit facilities as the merchants, 
speculators and farmers? The security behind 
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such credit would certainly be no less substantial. 

The organization of this bank should not wait 
on government support, which would require 
years of discussion, but should be undertaken im- 
mediately by the building industry itself with the 
assistance of financiers who doubtless can be in- 
terested. It could, perhaps, be accomplished in 
three or four months under good leadership, and 
government cooperation could be sought later. 

Such a bank, with or without government sup- 
port and supervision, would be an excellent 
medium for accomplishing quickly and efficiently 
all of the objectives of your plan. With metropoli- 
tan headquarters and a staff of experts, and with 
branches in all the States, it could determine 
accurately the real building needs of every com- 
munity, and, while supplying the funds to meet 
those needs, it could effectively check over-build- 
ing in any locality and in any class. It could ascer- 
tain with some assurance the ground and rental 
values, and the ability of borrowers to meet inter- 
est and amortization payments, and with such 
knowledge first mortgage loans might safely be in- 
creased to 75 per cent of the appraised value. 

It would, as a condition precedent to any loan, 
require: 

1. That the full services of an architect of 
recognized standing be employed ; that the build- 
ing be suitable to the locality ; that it be efficiently 
and economically planned, of sound construction, 
properly equipped and of good design, and that 
the architect issue a final certificate that the 
finished building meets all the standards estab- 
lished by the bank. 

2. That the building be erected by а competent 
and adequately equipped and financed builder, and 
that the cost be in line with independent estimates 
based on local conditions and made by the bank’s 


own experts. 

3. That all essential materials entering into the 
building be certified by an approved inspection 
laboratorv to meet all the standards established 
by the bank. Such standards would be fixed from 
time to time and would be based upon the findings 
of the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Standards, the A. I. А., the Producers' Council 
and other agencies now at work, and would look 
to efficienev, simplification and elimination of 
waste. 

In order to be of maximum value to the build- 
ing industry, and to minimize frozen credits, the 
bank would confine its loans to new construction, 
of course with an ample period of amortization, 
leaving the field of refinancing and so-called 
“permanent” loans to existing agencies. 

CHARLES C. WILSON, 
COLUMBIA, $, С. 
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CITY HALLS AND TOWN HALLS 


BY 
WALTER H. KILHAM 
OF KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


[^ any municipality the seat of local govern- 
ment has always represented in a special way 
the civic pride of its citizens. The noble town 
halls of Italy and Flanders under whose lofty bell 
towers and spacious loggias the citizens could 
congregate established a precedent which later 
American municipalities are still glad to follow, 
though perhaps in a somewhat more matter of fact 
manner; but however that may be, the municipal 
building still continues to express visibly the pres- 
tige and aspirations of the community and often 
does manage to express also the degree of culture 
to which the place has attained, 

Although much is said about operating a mu- 
nicipality in the same efficient manner as a busi- 
ness, the fact remains that its governmental quality 
introduces an element in which ordinary financial 
matters can play only a small part and brings 
about not only a monumental factor in the archi- 
tecture but a paternal touch in its affairs. The 
same general requirements obtain in kind no mat- 
ter whether the place is large or small; the only 
difference is in the number-of officials and the 
amount of space they require for their depart- 
ments. It is true that in some communities the 
executive functions are carried out by a Village 


Selectmen's Room, Lex- 
ington Town Office 
Building, Lexington, 
Mass. Kilham, Hopkins 
& Greeley, Architects 


Board or a Board of Selectmen, instead of a 
Mayor and Council, and in New England the town 
meeting of all the voters still functions, requiring 
a sizable hall for its debates, but otherwise the 
requirements of the departments are much as in 
regularly organized cities, 

Of course, the super-monumental type affected 
by European cities with state entrances, noble 
courtyards, banquet halls and Salles des Noces of 
the first, second, and third classes is almost totally 
lacking in America, as befits а plain and. sturdy 
democracy; when the President visits Middle- 
town he is feasted at the armory or the hotel, but 
these ornamental features of European cities 
are supposed to be compensated for by more effi- 
cient and economical administration here. At 
least, I believe that is the theory. 

А city hall for a medium size municipality ге- 
quires usually accommodations for the following: 

l. The Mayor, with his secretaries. 

2. The City Council and Board of Aldermen 
also, if the government is of the two-chamber 
type. 

3. The City Clerk, City Solicitor, and Pur- 
chasing Agent. 

4. The financial departments, comprising the 
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water, 


6. 
health, 
measur 


ds 
tor, ( 
Board, 

8. 


other i 
7. The Building Inspector, Plumbing Inspec- 


sometit 


A 


Y ME 


Assessors, Tax Collector, City Treasurer, and 
Auditor or Accountant, 
5. The Department of Public Works, ie. 


sewer, streets, bridges, ferries, ete, and 
nes parks, 

‘he more purely paternal departments, 
[ hts and 
ls, and 


food inspection, sealer of we 


es, city charities, city hospitals, 
nstitutions. 
Engineer, Planning 


ty Electrician, City 


ete. 


The Police, Fire, and School Departments, 
which sometimes prefer to be housed separately. 
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Carey Memorial, Lexington, Mass, The Auditorium is used for town meetings 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Municipal с 
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9. The 
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may 
the followir 
First Fr. 
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Welfare De 
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Court rooms and lock-ups are осса- 
uded 


Tree Warden, ог Forester. 


ences in which these rooms are placed 
ightly according to local practice, but 
у is a fair ave lay 
к (Easily reached from the street) : 
urer and Auditor; Tax Collector; 
vartment (City Charities ) ; City Clerk. 


vout: 


Committee 
tor; 
Board; Pul 

BASEMEN 


FOR 


\ssessors; 


оок: Mayor, Council Chamber and 
Room; City Messenger; City Solici- 


Purchasing Agent; Planning 
lie Works Department. 


т: Building and Plumbing Inspec- 


The Auditorium of Cary 

Memorial looking toward 

the stage which has all 

the equipment of a regular 
theater 


U 


Currier 


Newfields Town Hall, Newfields, N. H. The plans are shown below 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


tors; City Electrician; Health, Milk Inspection; 
and Police facilities, if such are required. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Tue Mavon's Surre is generally assigned to the 
pleasantest location in the building and the rooms 
which consist usually of an inner private office, 
with an outer office for the use of his secretaries 
and as a waiting room. These should be spacious 
and dignified. The private office should have seat- 
ing accommodations for a dozen or more people 
at least, as delegations will frequently visit the 
Mayor and there should be room for a long cen- 
ter table for inspecting large plans and blueprints, 


as well as for the Mayor’s own desk. This room 
should have a side door to the corridor which will 
permit the Mayor or his visitors to leave without 
passing through the waiting room. 

The Ma eretaries 
whose desks should have some protection bv 
means of a rail or counter from the public wait- 
ing space. A private toilet should be provided. 

Tue Crrv Sonrcirop's OFFICE is generally 
ranged in sequence with that of the Mayor, but 
does not require any special treatment except in 
the case of large or particularly contentious cities. 

THE Сосхсп. CHAMBER, usually on the same 
floor as the Mayor's office, requires а good deal 


ror will have one or more 5 


Hp UNLXCAvATED 
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of planning. 
quite elaborate and impressive, but exterior light 
is not so important, as meetings of the Council 


Its architectural treatment may be 


generally are held in the evening. If there is a 
Board of Aldermen, its chamber, as pertaining to 
the Senior Board, has the place of honor on the 
floor 

The Council Chamber proper has accommoda 
tions for the Councillors whose comfortable desks 
and chairs are arranged in a semicircle in front of 


Town Hall, Westborough, 
Mass., is a modern adapta- 
tion of the Colonial, appro- 
priate to an old and long 
settled community 


the platform where the presiding officer's desk is 
located with that of his secretary. Space must be 
provided for the press close to the heart of 
affairs; but it is also important to have adequate 
seating space for the public which is rather in- 
sistent upon its right to be present at the meetings. 

Тик Crry MESSENGER needs a small room, con- 
venient both to the Council Chamber and the 
Mayor's office. Two or three committee rooms 


should be provided as close as possible to the 


EMBER" 


chamber. One of these may well be of size 
sufficient for а small hearing of 25 or 30 persons. 
Toilets for men and women are also necessary in 
this connection as some of the Councillors may 
be women. The main corridor outside the Coun- 
cil Chamber should be wide, provided with settles 
and have а dignified treatment. 

In the Waltham City Hall, the loggia at the 
rear is a most attractive feature, overlooking as 
it does a shaded park, and forming not only a 
pleasant place on summer evenings, but ап ap- 
propriate rostrum from which а distinguished 
visitor can address the public. 

Tue Crry CLERK needs a large, well lighted 
room with a counter and space for several as- 
sistants, a vault and a private office, The vaults 
are primarily for protection against fire and in 
many states the type of their construction is 
definitely fixed by law. The clerk's office must 
provide for many filing cases to contain records 
of vital statistics and a host of other information, 
even including a dog licensing catalogue with the 
names of all the dogs and their owners, 

Tur PURCHASING AGENT's OFFICE may be 
smaller, but he also will want a private office and 
а stock or store room for samples, etc. The Pur- 
chasing Agent buys supplies for all city depart- 
ments, and is а busy man whose knowledge must 
cover the characteristics and current prices of all 
commodities used by municipalities. 


THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
THE Assessors require а well lighted public 
office of reasonable size, with а counter. As most 
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of their conferences will be related to their maps, 
the conference tables and counters must be large 
enough to accommodate the maps easily. The 
Assessors will need an inner work room with a 
vault for storing the maps, and an inner con- 
ference room where the taxpayers will have many 
earnest conferences with the Board. 

Тне Tax Cornrcror. The work of this official 
is closely related to that of the Treasurer and 
Audit His office may be on the ground floor, 
where it is easily reached by the public. It will 
need а vault and а counter with а grille. (For 
equipment of this counter, see under ''Treas- 
urer.”) 

Tur Crry Treasurer, This office is also 
usually located on the ground floor. It should be 
provided with a good size burglar-proof vault 
and a counter with a grille like a bank. A small 
private office will usually be a convenience. Pay- 
rolls in the modern American city include many 
names of many styles. Although few can be pro- 
nounced, all have to be written and read and 
therefore the Treasurer needs desks for a con- 
siderable clerical force, 

Tue Auprrog will need a room for several 
clerks, a private office and a vault. His office 
should be near that of the Treasurer, but not 
necessarily communicating with it. In many towns 
the auditing is done by a “Town Accountant.” 
The difference lies mainly in the name. 

Tre Ривс Works DEPARTMENT is variously 
organized in different cities, but for the purpose 
of this article may be taken to include the Sewer 
and Street Departments, City Engineer, and 
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Dover Town Hall and Library, Dover, Mass. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Water Department, although the latter frequently 
prefers to maintain separate quarters. Іп any 
event, these various departments, whether sepa- 
rate or combined, will need counters for examining 
plans and records, adequate public space, private 
offices for the Chief and his subordinates and 
ample fireproof vault space for plans and records. 
The amount of space to be allotted to these activi- 
ties will need much careful study, and time spent 
in efficiently planning the office layouts will be 
well spent. 

The chief executive of the department is vari- 
ousl yled Town Manager, Superintendent of 
Public Works, General Superintendent, etc., and 
is an official of importance and some dignity. He 
should have a private office. A room is desirable 
with a desk each for the division superintendents, 


needs will vary according to the size of the city, 
and in a large city will be very complicated. In 
a place of about 50,000 inhabitants, the usual 
requirements are: an outer office, with a long 
counter, for office and 
waiting room for the Superintendent and his 
secretary; a Board Room; rooms for the School- 
house Custodian; possibly a room for the Health 
Department, and much storage space. Architects 
who have to do much altering of school buildings 
will wish that a good filing system for school- 
house plans might be installed, The storage re- 
quirements are quite formidable and this alone 
is almost reason enough for a separate building. 


several secretaries ; an 
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Jlaygrounds, high- 


is apt to feel that it 
own. Being gener- 
not appointees of 
often like to be 
ut in a good many 


ipal building for the smaller 
as those in New England, whic 
meeting form of government, 
powers vested in а Board of S 

The various offices under t 


communities, such 
1 cling to the town 
with the executive 
electmen, 

lis system are not 


cities quarters are provided for them there. Their 


unlike the corresponding ones in city halls, ex- 
cept that in a good many cases the same official 
may perform two or more functions, so that one 
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room may serve more than one department. The 
Board of Selectmen, which comprises usually 
five members, will need an office for their clerk 
and a meeting room, arranged with a desk for the 
chairman and clerk at the head and four other 
desks for the others. These may be contained 
within a rail, and the rest of the space, which 
ought to be of good size, 


reserved for those who 
may wish to attend the hearings which the Board 
will hold whenever matters arise which require 
one. Ап item sometimes forgotten, but which is 
of the greatest convenience, is а large table placed 
against the rail on which blueprints, town atlases, 
etc., may be examined by both the town officials 
and public together, as such matters as new street 
layouts, bridges, and building plans will continu- 
ally come up and require its use. 

This kind of a Town Hall will require an audi- 
torium theoretically large enough to hold all the 
voters of the town who might wish to attend а 
town meeting. On account of the cost, this re- 
quirement was difficult enough to fulfill in former 
years but now, with the enfranchisement of 
women, it is practically impossible for most towns 
and consequently quite а number have been 
driven to the expedient of a limited town meeting, 
of perhaps 250 members, who are elected to the 
body from the different precinets. 
ever, will have to be 1 
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indefinite number of other legal voters who 
usually have the right to attend and speak, but 
not to vote, so that a hall seating 500 ог 600 may 
almost be regarded аз а minimum size, Yankee 
thrift generally considers that this hall should 
also serve for entertainments, dances, and fairs, 
so a level floor is obligatory, with removable seats, 
and this leads to the feature of a "banquet” hall 
being installed in the basement with the usual 
facilities of a communitv house for serving food. 

In the smaller towns the public library also is 
often accommodated, as for example in the build- 
ings at Tewksbury and Dover, Mass., where it 
is al'otted one of the wings on the ground floor. 
The Police Room with lock-ups for men and 
women (visitors to the town, of course, not 
regular residents) 15 а part of the structure, but 
generally has to take to the basement. Needless 
10 this department requires а separate en- 
trance. 


THE TOWN OFFICE BUILDING 

Changing conditions are causing quite а num- 
ber of towns to try to avoid the expense of build- 
ing an auditorium in conjunction with the town 
offices, reasoning that their rapid g growth will soon 
make an acquisition of a city charter obligatory, 
in which case а hall would not be needed for 
town meetings. An example of this situation is 
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The City Hall, Charlotte, М. С. 
Charles C. Hook, Architect 


that shown by the buildings at Lexington, Mass., 
а town whose present population is about 8,000. 
In this case, а very handsome auditorium was 
built as а gift to the town under а bequest, form- 
ing the central feature of a group of three build- 
ings. While used for town meeting purposes, this 
building is provided with all the stage equipment 
of a regular theater and serves all the require- 
ments of the community in that direction. 


TOWN HALLS AS COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


In the smaller towns the machinery of govern- 
ment plays an important 
eivie life. The public library, 
tees, American Legion, and other veteran associa- 


jut not exclusive part in 
women's commit- 
tions need a home, while many occasions arise 
which call for a banquet hall, community kitchen, 
a dancing floor, and a well equipped stage for 
theatrical entertainments. The plans of the build- 
5,000 
and 1,000 respectively, both in Massachusetts, 


ings at Tewksbury and Dover, population 
show what was done there to satisfy these needs. 
In both places I was informed that the construe- 
tion of the building had an immediate beneficial 
effect upon the community life and spirit. 

The Town Hall at Westborough, Mass., ( popu- 
lation in 1930, 6,348) is perhaps less distinctly a 
community house but it contains so many features 
of this nature that a more detailed description 


may be of interest. Built on the site of the old 
wooden Town Hall on the main business street 
of the town, it occupies a narrow and very re- 
stricted lot between rather high buildings which 
accounts for the shape of the plan. The slope of 
the lot to the rear permitted the development of a 
good basement with public rest rooms, police 
rooms, lock-up, and a good size court room. 
The style of the building is highly modernistic 
in detail and spirit while still preserving the red 
and white colonial flavor appropriate to an old and 
long settled community, the idea being to preserve 
building's sur- 
ink it up with 


а harmonious relation with the 
roundings and at the same time 
present-day architectural movements. И 
have been little short of a crime to put an ultra- 
modern building on the main street of this New 
England town, but to condemn the town to the 


slavish copying of outworn precedent would have 


would 


been equally bad. 

The small Town Hall at Newfields, N. 
example of a building which is almost entirely а 
community for the Selectmen 
being all that was required for the needs of civil 
There is a hall seating 200, a picture 


Н., is an 


house, one room 


government. 
booth, check room, stage, and a dining hall and 
kitchen below 
SITE 
The municipal 
an impressive site, spacious and yet 
central. The principal difficulty at the present 
time is to acquire such a site anywhere near the 
center of the city and still supply the insatiable 
demand for parking facilities, Parking 
as such are ugly, whether full of handsome cars 
or empty, and it is absolutely necessary to have 
a good amount of attractively designed space at 
least at the front and sides of the building (and 
at the rear if possible) if any kind of a suitable 
effect is to be attained. 
Such a space is appropriate for soldiers’ and 
other memorials, which should be considered in 
laying out the grounds, the locations being planned 
when the designs for the building are being made. 


building by its very nature 


demands 


spaces 


Furthermore, even in our democratic country 
igh 


many ceremonial occasions occur, visits of | 
officials, welcoming aviators, and polar explorers, 
and so on, when large numbers of people will 
wish to witness the exercises, so that the standing 
space about the building needs to be adequate for 
a good size crowd, and a shady park such as that 
at Waltham is very desirable. 

\ clock tower is traditional and no city hall is 
supposed to be without one. Floodlighting is also 
thought to add a sort of meretricious glory to the 
job, but with the new developments in electric 
lighting it is to be hoped that lighting effects of a 
less obvious type will soon make their appearance. 
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WALTHAM CITY HALL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 
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WALTHAM CITY HALL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN BASEMENT 
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THE LOBBY 


А typical city hall for а small mu- 
nicipality, embodying the principles 
of logical planning and impressive 
designs. The building is of fireproof 
construction, with limestone exterior 
walls and a concrete foundation. 
Terrazzo is used for flooring in the 
public areas, linoleum and rubber 
tile in the office spaces. With the ex- 
ception of the lobby, which has lime- 
stone walls, the interior walls are of 
plaster. One unique feature of the 
design is the loggia at the rear of 
the building, used as а rostrum 
from which speakers may address 
the crowds in the shaded park below 


COUNCIL CHAMBER 


WALTHAM CITY HALL 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 
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Trowbridge 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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Trowbridge Photos 


PUBLIC SPACE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


The building is entirely fireproof, of 
reinforced concrete construction. The 
exterior walls are of Wisconsin lime- 
stone with Indiana limestone trim. En- 
trance lobby and stairs are of Italian 
travertine, the floor of the former and 
the floors of all main rooms being of 
terrazzo. Walls, pilasters and ceilings 
of public space and important rooms are 
plaster, generally light in color. Monel 
metal is used for doors, lighting fix- 
tures and other trim. The total cost of 
the building, at 64 cents per cu. ft. 
including fixed equipment, was $120,000 


MAYOR'S OFFICE 


HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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ATLANTA CITY HALL 
ATLANTA, GA. 
С. LLOYD PREACHER & CO., ІМС., ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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PUBLIC SPACE 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


The building is of steel frame construction with a concrete foundation. Ex- 
terior walls are terra cotta, and windows are of steel, casement below the fifth 
floor and double hung above. Georgia marble is used extensivelv for floors, 
walls and stairs on the interior. The molded plaster cornices and column caps 
are highly ornamented in public spaces. Doors and trim are of bronze. Four- 
teen stories high, the building and the land cost approximately $1,500,000 


ATLANTA CITY HALL 
ATLANTA, GA. 
С. LLOYD PREACHER & СО., INC., ARCHITECTS 
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Tebbs & Knell 


ENTRANCE DETAIL 


COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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Haskell 


VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of Indiana lime- 
stone, with base, curbs, and steps of granite. 
The court facing is brick graduated from а 
light shade at the bottom to the dark shade 
of terra cotta at the top, which ties in with 
the standing seam copper roof. Exterior 
doors are bronze; windows, both double hung 
and casement, are of steel, and grilles of cast 
iron. Floodlighting lamps are concealed in 
six cast bronze standards 


INTERIOR: First and second floor cor- 
ridors, and circular stairs are of veinless 
Carthage marble, with walls and wainscots 
of golden vein Tennessee marble. Typical 
corridors have terrazzo floors, marble wain- 
scots, and plaster walls and ceilings. Execu- 
tive offices are individually decorated, the 
mayor's office having cork tile floor, gum- 
paneled walls, and ornamented plaster ceil- 
ing; the council chamber has oak parquetry 
flooring, and black and gold marble wainscot- 
ing with acoustically treated ceiling 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of fire- 
proof concrete construction, heated from а 
central plant. Toilet rooms have mechanical 
ventilation 


Tebbs & Knell 


AMER. INS. BUILDING IN BACKGROUND 


COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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Wurts 


ENTRANCE TO CITY HALL 


CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, М. J. 
JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF CIVIC CENTER 


CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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Wurts 


The City Hall is of steel frame 
construction with concrete 
foundation; exterior walls of 
limestone; and built up roof. 
Interior walls are of marble in 
lobby; corridor walls have 
marble wainscots; others plas- 
ter. Floors are concrete with 
linoleum coverings except in 
public areas, which are of ter- 
razzo. The building is steam 
heated from а central plant 


COUNCIL CHAMBER 


CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, М. J 
JOHN H. AND WILSON С. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


PLANS OF CITY HALL 


CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, М. J. 
JOHN H. AND WILSON С. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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MAIN BUILDING 


GLEN ISLAND BATHING PAVILION 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 


TWO PUBLIC BATHING PAVILIONS 
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The Glen Island Bathing Pavilion is one of several built recently 

under the supervision of the Westchester County Park System, 

for which Jay Downer is the chief engineer and Gilmore D. Clark 

is the landscape architect. This one was designed by Clinton F. 
Lloyd of Mr. Clark's office 


FLOOR PLAN 


KE ES SEE 


GLEN ISLAND BATHING PAVILION 
NEW ROCHELLE, М, У. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 
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EXTERIOR: Locker walls, walls of 
main building and comfort stations 
variegated red brick. Locker walls 
backed with cinder block. Locker 
houses built of asbestos board with 
wood framing. Roofs of main building 
and locker houses corrugated asbestos 
board, and roof of comfort stations 
random slate. 


INTERIOR: Terrazzo is used for 
main building and comfort station 
floors, and cement for locker house 
floors. Porch floor is quarry tile. In- 
terior walls of main building and com- 
fort stations have brown glazed brick 
wainscoting, buff matt brick above. 
Ceilings are ivory sand float plaster, 
doors are metal, trim is oak. 


CONSTRUCTION: All buildings of 
fireproof construction with concrete 
foundations for main divisions. Con- 
crete slabs supported on pressed steel 
joists form the floors. 


VIEW FROM BEACH 


CENTER PORTICO FROM STREET 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 
ONTARIO BEACH PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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CENTER PORTICO FROM BEACH 


COST AND EQUIPMENT: At 33 cents per cu. ft., 
the total cost for 681,974 cu. ft. was $224,000, excluding 
the architect's fee. Special equipment features include 
gas unit heaters for comfort stations, oil-fired vapor 
heating system in main building, and floodlighting for 
the beach 


NOTE: Construction of bath houses is shown in Part 
IT of this issue 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 
ONTARIO BEACH PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 


BUILDINGS FOR STATE OFFICES 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


WILLIAM Е. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 
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Gottscho Photos 


The building is faced with 
New England granite, and 
has bronze casement and 
double hung windows, with 
Swedish black granite 
spandrels. The roofing is 
tar and gravel, except for 
quarry tile on terraces. 
Lobby, corridors, and Dept. 
of Labor hearing - room 
have marble walls and 
floors; other areas have 
plaster walls and mastic tile 
floors. Doors, light fixtures, 
and other trim of bronze. 
The total cost was approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 
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GENERAL VIEW 


FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLIAM Е. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 
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STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 
WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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Hare Photos 


The unusual shape of the build- 
ing, resulting from the contour 
of the plot and the requirements 
of the state departments housed 
in the building, was modified by 
the mass treatment of the ex- 
terior and the unbroken vertical 
of the window and spandrel 
treatment 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 


WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The building is faced with Indiana limestone, and has metal 
double hung windows. The interior treatment is generally 
marble in public spaces, with bronze light fixtures, doors 
and trim. The office space has plaster walls, cement floors 
with linoleum and rubber tile covering. Provision has been 
made in the plan for the future extension of state departments 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 
WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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PERSPECTIVE 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of Georgia marble, the flat roofs of quarry 
tile, and the pitched roof of copper. Bronze casement windows are used on 
the first and second floors, steel double hung up to the 11th floor and steel 
casement above that 


INTERIOR: Marble is used for flooring in all circulation areas and on 
the first floor, rubber tile and linoleum being used elsewhere. Plaster walls 
are used throughout the general office space, marble wainscoting being 
used for the first floor, and corridors. The walls of the hearing rooms are 
treated with acoustic tile. Direct radiation is used throughout; the base- 
ment and first floors are artificially ventilated. Cove and reflector lighting 
supply illumination in the public spaces, and semi-indirect fixtures are used 
elsewhere 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of steel frame construction, with a 
reinforced concrete foundation, and reinforced concrete joist floors. The 
gross cubage is 5,214,963 cu. ft., and the estimated cost is $4,000,000 


OHIO STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HARRY HAKE, ARCHITECT 
FRANK W. BAIL, ALFRED A. HAHN, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


TYPICAL OFFICE FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


OHIO STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HARRY HAKE, ARCHITECT 
FRANK W. BAIL, ALFRED A. HAHN, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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Grossman-Knowling Photos 


CONSTRUCTION: The build- 
ing is to rest on concrete cais- 
sons, and will be steel framed, 
designed to carrv a load of two 
additional floors. Structural floors 
will be reinforced concrete, with 
marble finish for public spaces, 
and wood and rubber tile for 
office divisions. Windows are to 
be metal double hung, and tile is 
to be used for the roof. The plas- 
ter walls will be sound and heat 
insulated; steam will be used for 
heating, with cast iron radiation. 
Post office work rooms and court 
rooms will be air conditioned 


COST: The gross cubage is 
10,250,000; total cost at 55 cents 
per cu. ft. will be $5,650,000 
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TYPICAL COURT ROOM 


FEDERAL BUILDING 


О. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECT 
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FEDERAL BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ROBERT О. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECT 
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Е. & L. Photos 


Construction work on this build- 
ing, estimated to cost $2,975,000, 
began in May of this year. The 
building is of steel and reinforced 
concrete construction; it will have 
a granite base with a stone or 
terra cotta super-structure. Mar- 
ble will be used for the lobby, 
with terrazzo floors and wain- 
scots for the corridors. The 
building will have 225,000 sq. ft. 
usable area 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

A. TEN EYCK BROWN, ARCHITECT 
A. BARILI, JR., ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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GROUND FLOOR MEZZANINE PLAN 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

A. TEN EYCK BROWN, ARCHITECT 

A. BARILI, JR., ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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THE FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


BY 
FERRY K. HEATH 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


This statement of facts regarding the work of the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department throws light on its legal status and its operation, 
in view of the controversy being waged in the public press at the present time 
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T would appear from statements in the daily 

press and in architectural magazines that con- 
siderable confusion exists in the minds of those 
not directly connected with the execution of the 
Federal Building Program as to the number of 
projects which it is possible to place under con- 
tract within а few months after the authorizing 
legislation has been passed by Congress. 

In order to dispel some of this confusion, it 
may be stated that the program for the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings is always preceded by 
the Treasury Department's country-wide survey 
of the building needs of the Federal Government 
in the various cities. The data as to their require- 
ments are gathered from the ten Executive De- 
partments, from independent establishments, etc., 
and on а basis of the conclusions reached from 
this information, decisions are made as to the 
places where Federal buildings are required and 
the amount of money which would be involved 
in order to meet the needs of individual cases. 

Following that procedure, general authoriza- 
tions to the amount of some $700,000,000 have 
been made by Congress, but only such portions 
of the general authorization can be taken up as 
have been followed by specific authorizations for 
the different projects involved. Furthermore, the 
fact must be taken into consideration that many 
of the projects are authorizations for a site and 
building, involving the procedure of selecting and 
acquiring а site, which in many cases precipi- 
tates а controversy of interested citizens. Selec- 
tion is often long delayed by circumstances which 
are entirely beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment because of divisions of opinions advanced 
by citizens with all the pressure that can be 
brought to bear on the various points of view held 
by factions which are created under such con- 
ditions. 

In order to correct an impression that seems to 
have gained some credence among several Chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Architects, it 


seems proper to state that the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect has been in existence for up- 
wards of 50 years and during all of that time has 
been charged by law with the preparation of plans 
and specifications for public buildings. In fact, 
until the passage of the Tarsney Act in 1893, 
private architects could be employed only where 
specifically authorized by law. These specific 
authorizations were comparativelv few. The 
Tarsney Act, it will be recalled, provided for 
award by competition and was not altogether 
satisfactory to this department or to private archi- 
tects themselves. The law was finally repealed by 
an Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 

From that time until the passage of the Keyes- 
Elliott Act of May 25, 1926, there again was no 
authority for the employment of private architects 
except by specific provision of law. The author- 
ity contained in this Act was extremely limited, 
restricting the employment of full architectural 
services to one building only (the Department of 
Commerce building) and permitted architectural 
contracts only for "floor plans and designs of 
buildings developed sufficiently to serve as guides 
for the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications,' and certain engineering services. 
It was not until the passage of the second Keyes- 
Elliott Act of March 31, 1930, that complete 
architectural services could be contracted for. 

The first legislation for public building con- 
struction since 1913 was provided by the Act of 
May 25, 1926, authorizing an expenditure of 
$165,000,000 over a period of 11 years. Legisla- 
tion enacted during the year 1928 increased this 
authorization by $125,000,000 for land and con- 
struction in the District of Columbia. 

In 1929 and 1930, the present administration 
strongly recommended the enlargement of the 
building program. Аз the result of this recom- 
mendation, Congress increased the building pro- 
gram $330,000,000 by Acts approved March 31, 
1930, and February 26, 1931. These same Acts 
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increased the annual limit of expenditure so that 


the present enlarged program may be completed 
аба very much earlier date 

The total amount of the authorized program is 
$629,249,000 plus $69,000,000, which represents 
estimated proceeds of sale of obsolete buildings. 
Since Congress has authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to utilize proceeds of sales of old 
buildings in the construction of additional build 
ings it will be seen that the program under the 
Treasury Department approximates nearly $700,- 
000,000. 

Of the $700,000,000, specific authorizations 
have been obtained from Congress to the extent 
of $495,441,192.26 or 70 per cent of the total 
authorized program. At the present time, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to con 
tract for projects up to this amount. 

The status of the specifically authorized proj- 
ects totaling $495,000,000, as of July „ shows 
that $442,000,000 or 85 per cent of this total 
projects completed, 


amount is represented by 
under contract, on the market for bids or in 


ving stage. 


specification stage, or in the dr: 

During the early stages of the Federal Build- 
ing Program, when the general layout of the so- 
called "Triangle" group of buildings іп Wash- 
ington was under consideration, the Secretary of 
the Treasury decided to avail himself of a board 
of architeets to coöperate with the Treasury De- 
partment. Accordingly, an organization was 
effected and designated the Board of Architectural 
Consultants, the membership being made up of 
six architects in private practice and one from 
the Supervising Architect's Office. The advisory 
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The building for the 

Bureau of Internal 

Revenue, Washington, 
D. C. 


services rendered by this Board are in tlie form of 
recommendations to the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, with whom 
rest the authority of making final decisions. 

The membership of the Board is made up as 
follows: 
1. Edward H. Bennett, Chairman. 

Member of the architectural firm of Bennett, 

Parsons & Frost, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Louis Ayres. 
Member of the architectural firm of York and 
Sawyer, New York, N. Y. 

3. Arthur Brown, Jr. 


San Francisco, California. 
4. William А. Delano. 
Member of the architectural firm of Delano and 
Aldrich, New York, N. Y. 
John Russell Pope. 
New York, N. Y. 
6. Louis А. Simon. 
Superintendent, Architectural Division, Office 
of the Supervising Architect. 


сл 


7. С. С. Zantzinger. 

Member of the architectural firm of Zant 

zinger, Borie & Medary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

While the attention of the Board has been cen- 
tered mainly upon those developments in Wash- 
ington which are under the Treasury Department, 
and while the individual members of the Board 
have designs for particular buildings within the 
Triangle Group, the Board's services have been 
extended to include consideration of many ques- 
tions relating to buildings outside of the District 


of Columbia. 
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Commercial 


The building for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
is one of the largest of the recent 
architectural works of the Office of 
the Supervising Architect. It is 
designed in keeping with the other 
buildings now being erected to house 
Government departments and 
bureaus, as part of the compre- 
hensive plan for the development of 
the National Capitol 


EXAMPLES OF THE RECENT WORK 
OF THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. $. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, TUCSON 


U. 5. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, DALLAS U. $. POST OFFICE, FLINT, MICH 


U. $. POST OFFICE, MADISON, WIS. 


POST OFFICES DESIGNED BY THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. $. POST OFFICE, SAYRE, РА U. $. POST OFFICE, BRANFORD, CONN 


U. $. POST OFFICE, SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. U. $. POST OFFICE, HANOVER, М. H. 


POST OFFICES DESIGNED BY THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. $. POST OFFICE, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


U. S. ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, М. У. PARCEL POST BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. У. 


BUILDINGS RECENTLY DESIGNED BY THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. 8. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, U. $. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA KANSAS CITY, MO. 


U. S. POST OFFICE, CROCKETT, ТЕХ. U. S. POST OFFICE, POTSDAM, М. У. 


U. $. POST OFFICE, MONTE VISTA, COLO. U. 5. POST OFFICE, WICHITA, KAN. 


BUILDINGS RECENTLY DESIGNED ВУ THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


MINNEAPOLIS POST OFFICE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAGNEY AND TUSLER, INC., ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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GOVERNMENTS AND ARCHITECTS 


A. L. BROCKWAY 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, A. I. A. 


HE American Institute of Architects docu- 

ment No. 186, entitled ''Functions of the 
Architect,” sets forth so clearly the relationship 
between the architect and his client, the owner, 
that it is unnecessary to take space to outline it in 
this article. In private practice this relationship 
is quite generally understood by the profession 
and the owner, whether the latter be individual, 
partnership, or corporation. The same principles 
apply when any branch of government is the own- 
er or client. The extent to which the architect is 
able or permitted to function successfully depends 
upon his ability, and upon the understanding and 
knowledge on the part of the client of what may 
be expected from the architect. 

Why, then, all this fuss when Government work 
or public buildings are under consideration? And 
why is it assumed by Government officials that 
there is something peculiar and unusual about 
Government work which can be better handled by 
a Government bureau than by the private archi- 
tect? How about the buildings that make the 
skyline of New York or Chicago or Detroit, or 
for that matter our municipalities generallv 2 Is 
a Government bureau responsible for them? It is 
an extraordinary thing that the situation which 
exists between the Federal Government and the 
architectural profession should occur in the 
United States, under our Constitution and our 
form of government. The same applies equally 
to many State governments, particularly New 
York State. 

Aside from questions of design, planning, com- 
position, and the execution by the professional 
architect as compared possibly with the work of 
а governmental bureau, there 15 а much larger, 
vastly more important fundamental principle in- 
volved in the taking over by government as а 
legitimate function of the planning, designing. 
and executing of public buildings. I refer to the 
fact, recognized from the beginning in the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government and the 
adoption of the Constitution and the succeeding 
amendments, that there is grave danger to the 
welfare of the various states in the assumption by 
the Federal Government of too great centralized 
power and authority. 

Back of this in the minds of the framers of the 


Constitution was the belief that the greatest good 
would come under that form of government 
which relied upon the effort, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility of the individual. Subsequent to the 
adoption of the Constitution itself amendments 
thereto were intended to make clear and explicit 
the exact status of this relationship between the 
Federal Government and the individual states. 
The Fifth Amendment is notable in this respect 
by denying to the Federal Government specifical- 
ly the power to deprive any man of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, or to 
take private property for public use without just 
compensation. 

The record of the Constitutional Convention, 
reporting the debates participated in by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution, shows conclusively that 
the fear of a too strong central government was 
the basis of serious opposition and delayed its 
adoption. Those opposing the adoption of the 
Constitution as proposed took the position that 
any central or Federal government which acted 
directly upon the people and not through State 
governments would inevitably gather to itself 
functions and powers which would eliminate the 
right of local governments to manage their own 
affairs, The supporters of the proposed Consti- 
tution, men like Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison, as our history shows, argued that under 
the limitations in the Constitution as written no 
such result should be feared. The distinction be- 
tween the executive, legislative and judicial func- 
tions, they claimed, were so carefully and speci- 
fically outlined, creating checks and balances of 
authority, that the government resulting must be 
one of severely limited powers in all these direc- 
tions. They claimed that the powers granted to 
the Federal Government were specifically granted 
and that all other powers had been reserved to the 
people of the nation acting through local and 
State governments, 

As against the understanding of the framers of 
the Constitution, in the course of these one hun- 
dred and forty-odd years succeeding, what we 
have seen is a gradual assumption on the part of 
Congress of the power and authority by legisla- 
tive act to assume more and more power and 
authority for the Federal Government. While the 
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fundamental principle of individual initiative is 
still recognized and public statement made that 
the Government "should keep out of business," 
nevertheless the encroachment upon the field of 
business—and I use “business” in the broad sense 
as covering professional activities also—has been 
more or less consistent and steady on the part of 


Congress. 

These usurpations of power are numerous and 
are based upon more or less plausible arguments, 
one of which is commonly referred to as "Grants 
In Aid To The States.” Such а one relates to 
making provision for vocational training through 
agricultural colleges and appropriating money 
therefor conditioned upon an appropriation by the 
state of an equal amount. This has grown to an 
extent and an importance probably not fully rec- 
ognized by the dwellers in our municipalities but 
has been of tremendous importance to the resi- 
dents of the rural areas, as it is the bas 
which the Farm and Home Bureau organizations 
and allied functions are founded. 


is upon 


I am thoroughly familiar with the manner in 
which this works out. I have served since the 
beginning on the Farm Bureau executive commit- 
tee in my own county and for the last eight years 
have been President of the allied Junior Project 
vocational educational work commission also. This 
act is known as the Smith-Lever Act. Its results 
are very valuable and the movement is nation- 
wide. Yet it is a usurpation of authority taken 
from the States and its beneficent results furnish 
argument for the next piece of legislation where 
the encroachment on individual initiative is more 
destructive. Reports through the county agents 
go to Washington rather than to the individual 
States. The same is true in the matter of appro- 
priations by Congress for highway construction. 
The citizen of any State probably thinks that it is 
costing him individually less because Congress 
15 appropriating half of the cost of construction. 
No matter whether the result be beneficial or 
otherwise, the effect upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple referred to must be viewed with more or less 
grave concern, 


What I am trying to stress with my colleagues 
in the architectural profession is the importance 
of the position of the architect as a citizen, and 
his responsibility as а factor in the election of our 
governmental representatives. We, the people, in 
the last analysis are the Government and all of 
these matters rest absolutely in our hands. The 
Constitution is the foundation upon which we 
work as citizens. The procedure and the meas- 
ures for modifying the contractual conditions of 
that document are clearly expressed and provided 
for. Without adherence to the provisions of the 
Constitution, we must recognize that there is very 
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scant securitv for permanent good government in 
the United States. If it be necessary to amend 
these contractual provisions of the Constitution, 
let us do it with our eyes open, rather than under 
cover and by evasion by grouping things under 
the assumed powers covered in "Grants In Aid To 
The States," "Taxation And General Welfare 
Clauses,” and other similar items in the Consti- 
tution interpreted so as to cover "Implied Pow- 
ers” and "Practical Measures.” 

Without embarrassing this article with too 
much evidence along this line, let me say that the 
next step of constitutional invasion has been for 
some time and is at present knocking at our door, 
for there are many advocates in Congress vigor- 
ously demanding that the Federal Government 
should enter the field of private business. Of 
course, in a time of emergeney, as during a war, 
we recognize the necessity of mobilizing the na- 
tion for self-defense. Under normal conditions, 
however, we never have believed in this. The 
example of Government operation of railroads 1 
hope has made a lasting impression. 


It is also evident that there is strong opposition 
to this action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; otherwise we would not have seen the long 
debate in Congress as to the disposition of the 
great development that was started at Muscle 
Shoals, questioning whether the Government 
should operate and sell power and fertilizer. Is 
is not a fair question to ask, if the Government 
can manufacture and distribute electrical energy, 
what is to prevent the Government from mining 
and transporting energy in the form of coal, gas- 
oline, or gas? Complete nationalization of all 
industry is the logical conclusion. The Govern- 
ment is at present in the transportation business 
on inland waterways, by act of Congress. Inter- 
pretation by Congress as to what is covered by 
the title “Mail” is making the Post Office Depart- 
ment transport and deliver, through the parcel 
post, articles of merchandise. In fact, a quotation 
from a statement made recently by Postmaster- 
General Brown says that "Except on sealed letter 
mail, the Post Office Department has the keenest 
competition. The railroads, express companies, 
trucking companies, steamship, and other common 
carriers compete with it in the handling of maga- 
zines, circulars, printed advertising matter, and 
merchandise of every kind” ; certainly an extraor- 
dinarv situation, when one considers the Fifth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


5 


The list of statutes passed by Congr: en- 
croaching upon what has always been considered 
the field of private business could be very gener- 
ously extended, but space will not permit here. 
The report of the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects at the Conven- 
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tion at San Antonio quoted President Hoover, 
former President Coolidge and former Secretary 
Franklin MacVeagh as making statements entire- 
ly in line with the historic understanding of the 
Fifth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
and the Convention pledged its aid and coopera 
tion on the basis of those statements as express- 
ing the general policy of the Government. In 
other words, these statements of so-called policy 
are nothing more or less than a recognition of 
constitutional provisions and limitations. 


Possibly the application of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to our case should be outlined. The term 
"private property” is very broad in its application. 
It is not limited to an action appropriating and 
taking forcibly physical property itself. If Con- 
gress enacts laws putting the Government into 
the field of industry or professional activity where 
individual initiative has always functioned, and by 
so doing enters into competition with а private 
party, destroying the income from such private 
property, in that way breaking down its earning 
powers, then that is surely the taking of private 
property without either just compensation or due 
process of law. 


This consideration is stressed, first, as a re- 
minder to every individual architect of his duties 
as a citizen to see to it that his representative in 
Congress appreciates, in considering proposed 
legislation, the thought that such legislation is 
complying with the mandates of the Constitution. 
It is through an act of Congress that the important 
step in changing the Government's present atti- 
tude toward Government buildings must be taken, 
Congress being responsive to expressed public 
opinion; second, because the first reaction on the 
part of the Government officials to the campaign 
of the architectural profession for the employ- 
ment of private architects on Government build- 
ings is, they claim, that we are looking for jobs; 
the implication is that this is somehow discredit- 
able or open to challenge. 

The officers of the Institute have, of course, 
disclaimed that this is the purpose of the cam- 
paign. I think from what I have shown that 
Government officials will be obliged to recognize 
that we as а profession are simply defending our 
constitutional rights. When the architectural pro- 
fession can point to the architecture created by 
private architects for private individuals and cor- 
porations, showing an enormous preponderance 
in total cost of the buildings erected over even the 
very large amount of money appropriated by Con- 
gress this last year for public buildings, the pro- 
fession need not be apprehensive that this stand 
for law and order will be indefinitely misunder- 
stood. 

It is because the situation in the matter of Gov- 


ernment work is only one instance of a great many 
involved in the slow breaking down of the con- 
stitutional provisions referred to, that I have gone 
to this length upon this one point. In other words, 
we find ourselves in company with many other 
lines of professional activity, business, and indus- 
try where Government is deliberately entering the 
field of private business, and doing it by act of 
Congress. It is time to call an alarm, for I be- 
it is attacking the fundamentals in our form 
of government upon which the success of this 
nation is founded. 


It is gratifying to note that the activities of the 
President and officers of the American Institute 
uf Architects, in negotiating with the Treasury 
Department, have resulted in the actual employ- 
ment of possibly some one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty individual private firms of archi- 
tects. Why there should be any assumption that 
the relations between the private architect and the 
Government differ in any respect from the rela- 
tions as existing between the architect and the 
private owners, it is difficult to see. They differ 
only in magnitude and scale, My connection with 
Government work began about in 1913 and has 
been confined entirely to the State of New York 
and not to the Federal Government. The ques- 
tionnaire covering the States and cities of the 
nation, preceding the Convention at San Antonio, 
showed conelusively that, outside of the Federal 
Government, the State of New York was the larg- 
est State government maintaining anything in size 
or importance in the shape of a bureau of archi- 
tecture similar to the Supervising Architect's of- 
fice in the Treasury Department of the Federal 
Government. 


My experience, for а period of ten or twelve 
years following, was a very close one, giving me 
an important insight into the workings of govern- 
mental departments, commissions, and bureaus. 
My connection has extended at intervals to 1930. 
Like the Federal Government, the State of New 
York owns а very large amount of real estate, in- 
cluding а relatively large number of buildings. 
The maintenance and upkeep alone of such prop- 
erty requires the existence of a bureau or depart- 
ment entrusted with their care. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why а bureau or department so 
ereated could not function to represent the State, 
as client, with anv private architect who, because 
of standing, ability, and experience, might be 
worthy of being entrusted with the planning and 
designing of any institutional or other building 
that the State or Federal Government might have 
in hand. 

Аза point of contact, it could and should as- 
semble from the various departments of govern- 
ment involved, the information as to requirements 
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for the intended project. Such information could 
be passed on to the private architect exactly as the 
building committee of any corporation functions 
in private practice. Such a bureau or department 
entrusted buildings must 
necessarily maintain а supervising or inspecting 
force, Such a force could, of course, be utilized 
in the matter of supervision and construction of 
new work even thougħ the planning, design and 
detail of the project were done by the private 
architeet. I think that it is not open to challenge 
that such an organization on the part of the Gov- 
ernment would function vastly better and more 
economically if the duties and responsibilities 
were confined to some such outline as the above. 

The limitations in the matter of salaries to 
Government emploves, civil service restrietions, 
hours of work, and other factors involved, pla 
а government function for planning and design 
as compared to the 


with the care of any 


ing at a great disadvantag 
conditions surrounding the private architect. Sure- 
ly the Government would be better served, both 
in cost and time, by the retention of private archi- 
tects under such conditions than by endeavoring to 
maintain and expand а planning function. The 
offices of private practitioners are going, well es- 
tablished organizations, ready to step in and adapt 
themselves to increasing or decreasing volumes of 
work. In the case of the governmental bureau, 
the salary limitation affects the character and 
quality of the emplove available. 

\t the Regional Conference held at Coopers- 
town, N, Y. the memorandum adopted by that 
sion to call attention to the fact 
'ssarily 


body took occ, 


that constructive progress does not ne 
have to be based upon unfair criticism and repu- 


+ 


U. 


Qun Staff More Satisfactorv 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 4—The hope of the 
American Institute of Architects to have all future 
government buildings designed by private architects 
Heath, Assistant 
: Public 
Buildings, announced that the government's own 
staff of architects had proved more satisfactory in 


dwindled today when Ferry К, 


of the Treasury in Charge of 


the present emergency. 


To speed up President Hoover's emergency 


building pro! n, the last session of Congress 


authorized the Treasury to use private architects 


nt. In compliance with. this 


to an unlimited ex 
authorization, the Treasury let out a large number 
of designing contracts which otherwise would have 


been handled by government architects. 


. to Restrict Hiring of Private Architects 


diation of honest effort on the part of those en- 
trusted with governmental duties. This problem 
is by all odds too large for any one of us, whether 
in private practice or in Government employ, to 
place too much importance upon the personality 
of the individual. It js not a personal question. 
As I have tried to show, it involves a question 
fundamental to the future welfare of the nation 
and when the creative work of the profession 
throughout the country is taken into considera- 
tion the profession certainly has to make no apol- 


ogies. 

In conclusion, it is hard for me to understand 
why the Federal Government, or for that matter 
any State government, should take the attitude 
that has been taken toward the work of one of the 
learned professions, recognized both in this coun- 
and abroad as dealing most intimately and 
vitally with the actual living conditions and wel- 
fare of its citizens, and whose creative efforts not 
only rank as one of the fine arts but are the admi- 
ration of the world. When one considers the atti- 
tude of the governments of Europe, such as 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, ete.. 
one finds that the private practitioner is invariably 
the creator of the monuments of architecture both 
of the modern and ancient times. Not only that, 
but the governments of those countries look with 
pride upon the work of their architects, and hon- 
ors are heaped upon the outstanding individuals. 
Government over there does not undertake the 
design and creation of its public buildings. Upon 
what grounds can our Government expect to base 
its actions when the history of the world shows 
a succession of monumental creations—the work 
of the private individual as designer! 


in Emergency. Says Heath 


Mr. Heath said today that this experience had 
shown that the government construction had 
proved much faster than outside professional archi- 
tects, 

As а 


oppose any 


result, it is probable the Treasury will 
recommendation to Congress to limit 
the work of the supervising architect's office to a 
purely supervisory status, leaving all of the de- 
signing to be let out to private architects. The use 
of outside architects, except in unusual circum- 
stances, will be limited to the present emergency, 
with which the present staff of the supervising 


architect is unable to keep pace, it was said. 


Reprinted from the Herald Tribune of August 
5, 1031. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING 
OF 


THE A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


HE completion of the Research and Engi- 

neering Building of the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion marks a certain epoch in contemporarv 
architecture. It is an example of a structure in 
which the three influences of design, engineering 
and business have been combined to produce an 
unusual solution to the architectural problem. An 
architectural design has been formulated that is 
remarkable for its simplicitv and for its obvious 
fusion with the requirements of engineering and 
business, and it is the evidence of this fusion 
which stamps the building as being worthv of 
more than passing notice. It is this combination 
of parts which also makes a description of the 
building's design unavoidablv linked with at least 
some consideration of the problems involved in 
its engineering and construction. 


Plan. In the development of the plan and the 
design of this building everv effort was made to 
produce a structure which would meet all imme- 
diate requirements and vet be flexible enough to 
permit rearrangement of the research laboratories 
and engineering groups as the assignment of new 
problems in research and the development of new 
manufacturing processes might require. 

The А. О. Smith Corporation is а concern 
manufacturing many products which necessitate 
much research and practical experimentation for 
their final development. For this reason the cor- 
poration retains a large staff of highly trained 
engineers organized into groups of specialists 
which include chemists, metallurgists, structural 
designers, electrical engineers, mechanical drafts- 
men, etc. Their work is complex; it demands 


intensive concentration even under ideal condi- 
tions, and the primary purpose of the Research 
and Engineering Building was to provide the 
best possible working conditions for these groups 
under one roof. 

The building is U-shaped, the width of the 
wings and the base of the “U” being determined 
to suit both the оссирапсу layouts and the exterior 
design. With the exception of the basement, which 
is under the entire building and an attic floor in 
which are contained the heating and ventilating 
equipment, motor generators, pumps, etc., the 
floors do not contain any partitions other than 
the permanent ones enclosing the elevators, stair 
halls, and service rooms. 

The site available for the building fixed the 
maximum width at approximately 170 ft. The 
proportionate floor space requirements of the 
mechanical and electrical research laboratories, 
engineering groups, and chemical research labora- 
tories, together with a consideration of pleasing 
proportions for the exterior, and economy of 
construction, led to the adoption of a seven-story 
design. The immediate floor space requirements, 
with reasonable allowance for expansion, deter- 
mined the length. The floor area was left free of 
partitions so that a possible reorganization of 
personnel or а change in the type of activity on 
certain floors could be accommodated easily by 
a series of movable, easily erected partitions. 

The arms and base of the "U” are 45 ft. wide 
from center to center of columns, with а width 
in the court of 80 ft. The wall columns are spaced 
20 ft. on centers except at the corners, where the 
spacing is 25 ft. The column spacing, the width 
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Three interior views of the completed building show- 
ing the almost ideal conditions that have been pro- 
vided. Notice the even quality of daylight, the clear 
space and the arrangement of the electric light units 


of the wings, and the type of construction 
employed were decided upon as а development 
from the idea of providing the maximum amount 
of comfortable working areas and proper work- 
ing conditions with respect to light, heat, and air 
conditioning. Elsewhere in this issue are described 
the various details of the structure and the 
mechanical installations but it is а notable fact 
that the actual design of the building grew from 
the relation of structure to the development of 
the best working conditions as already noted. 

At an early stage in the planning of the build- 
ing, it was decided to employ mechanical ventila- 
tion and air conditioning throughout the entire 
structure. For this reason, the windows were 
sealed. The desire for the admission of the great- 
est possible amount of daylight led to the use of 
the plate glass windows on the three outside 
elevations and determined to some extent the 
design of the V-bays, the theory in this case being 
that the angular walls of glass tend to admit a 
more even flow of light than would otherwise be 
the case, with a consequent minimization of 
shadow and interior reflection. The element of 
design also influenced the shape of the window 
bays as it was thought that a perfectly flat wall, 
which could have been built, in this case would 
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This view of the libra- 
ry illustrates the sim- 
plicity of the furniture 
which fits admirably 
with the simplicity of 
the general interior 
treatment. The furni- 
ture is metal, painted 
blueprint blue 
Hedrich-Blessing 

have proved uninteresting and monotonous. On 
the west end of the building and on the side sur- 
rounding the interior court the windows are fixed 
steel sash, since it was considered unnecessary {0 
strive for any architectural effect in the court area 
and since the west end of the building may be 
opened in time for an addition to the building. 

Besides the practical considerations of the unre- 
stricted space in the bays and the great amount 
of available daylight which is admitted to the 
building, the U-shaped plan is excellent in theory. 
On the first two floors, the interior court is 
utilized as а craneway, approximately 80 x 160 ft., 
roofed over with sky lights. It is equipped with 
а 20-ton сгапе and is designed to provide а testing 
place for the various mechanical products which 
will be investigated by the occupants of the build- 
ing. Itis reached conveniently by stairways and 
elevators from three points in the building and is 
а logical central experimentation area. It із illus- 
trated on page 600. 


Exterior. Although the exterior design of the 
building is decidedly modern in appearance, an 
attempt has been made to provide an interest 
beyond that which would expose merely the 
mechanical and structural provisions of the build- 
ing. There has been a conscious use of contrasting 
materials to gain an architectural effect as well 
as to produce structural and mechanical efficiency. 

The exposed materials that have been employed 
are stone, aluminum and glass. The stone is con- 
fined to the corners of the building, the entrance, 
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and the base, and the three exterior walls between 
are composed entirely of aluminum and glass. 
The base and the entrance are of black Benedict 
stone, a composition made from cement and black 
granite chips which was precast in large flat 
blocks and polished to a semi-gloss. The stone at 
the corner piers is buff Indiana limestone in large 
slabs, the only ornament on it being a small 
amount of carving at the top. The cornice of the 
V-shaped window bays is a satin finish aluminum, 
as are the mullions and the spandrel strips which 
hold the plate glass sections in place. The unique 
feature of these V-shaped bays is that they are 
virtually a continuous wall of glass from the base 
of the building to the cornice. 


Interior. The entrance vestibule is almost 
entirely of buff and satin finish aluminum fluted 
and paneled in forms indicative of a business 
fundamentally based on the metal industry. The 
side walls merge into a metal ceiling which houses 
an indirect lighting fixture of tubular lamps 
recessed in extruded aluminum ribs. The floor is 
black terrazzo and contains a flush rubber mat. 

The lobby is approximately 80 x 20 x 16 ft. The 
wall treatment consists of narrow black base, 
polished aluminum fluted columns, a fluted 
wainscot of black enameled steel and dark blue- 
green Formica panels above, set in aluminum 
strips. The cornice is run plaster of a wide, flat 
design with very fine offsets, and the ceiling is 
rough acoustic plaster. Both ceiling and cornice 
are painted a soft green to harmonize with the 
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А view of the main elevator lobby looking toward the craneway. The floor is black terrazzo and contains а pat- 
tern of glass plates set in metal strips beneath which are housed the lighting units. The wall panels are of a 
satin finish, black enameled steel, set in aluminum strips and the pilasters which flank the door, as well as the 
door itself, are of polished aluminum. Through the glass panel above the door may be seen a part of the 20-ton 
crane. It is interesting to note the harmony between this machinery and the treatment of the elevator lobby 
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А general view of the 
building, reproduced 
from the architects' 
rendering. A similar 
view of the finished 
building is shown on 
page 533 


wall panels. The floor is of black terrazzo and 
contains a pattern of glass plates set in metal 
strips beneath which are housed all the lighting 
units of the room. This is more fully described 
on pages 606 to 608. The elevator lobby is designed 
to conform in its general characteristic to the main 
lobby except that the panels are of satin finish 
black enamel steel instead of green Formica. The 
elevator cabs are similar in design and color to 
the lobby. The floor is terrazzo with а lighting 
fixture similar to that in the main lobby. 

On the upper floors the offices and laboratories 
are formed by removable partitions of special 
design. The panels are laid out in units 40 in. 
wide from center to center of pilasters. The par- 
titions are solid to the top of the doors with glass 
panels above, the solid portions being made of 
two steel plates with а sound-deadening material 
between. The pilasters and cornice are aluminum. 
The general color scheme of the upper floors is 
gray, using light gray ceiling and а darker gray 
on the walls and partitions. Blueprint blue was 
used for ceilings of the toilets, locker rooms, and 
the soffits of the stairways and girders where no 
offices оссиг. Base boards and plinths are black. 


Furniture. Every piece of office and laboratory 
equipment is new and has been specially planned 
for its particular place in the building. The offices 
of the officials are as complete in details and color 
scheme as forethought and careful planning could 
make them. The desks and tables are steel, finished 
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in a soft green with aluminum trimmings; the 
chairs are made of aluminum, upholstered in 
green leather to match the desks. The bookcases 
and filing cabinets are similarly finished, while 
the desk lamps, waste paper baskets, etc., are of 
aluminum. The floors of the offices are covered 
with heavy rugs of the same color as the desks. 

The offices of minor officials have much the 
same equipment, but the desks, tables, files and 
bookcases are black, trimmed with aluminum. 
The rugs are maroon and the upholstery of the 
chairs is in maroon leather. АП other offices 
throughout the building are finished in a color 
scheme of blueprint blue and aluminum. The fur- 
niture characteristic of the laboratory portions of 
the building are all of special design, those in the 
drafting rooms being finished blueprint blue. The 
tops of the chemical laboratory tables are of 
asbestos ebony, the reagent shelves are of wood, 
and the cabinets are steel. All trimmings are of 
stainless steel. Table tops and shelves are black, 
while the cabinets are finished in blueprint blue. 
In each instance the furniture and equipment have 
been designed in form and finish to be easily used 
and pleasant to work with. 


Metal Work. The use of metal throughout the 
building aptly illustrates the manner in which the 
architectural design was linked to structural 
requirements and field erection. On the exterior 
the use of metal for the window frames instead 
of the more usual stone or brick piers made it 
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The pictures on this page are of extruded aluminum sections to show the actual profiles in plan and 
elevation and also the method of attaching the various plates to each other. The picture above is a detail 
of the mullion at the apex of one of the V-bays. Below is a section showing the pilaster between the 
bays in relation to the mullion already mentioned. The picture in the center is а composite one showing 
the elevations of the V-shaped bay mullions, the molded aluminum pilasters, and the window frames 
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Detail of a V-bay. It shows the relation of 
the cornice to the pilasters and window frame 


possible to employ a larger glass area and 
increased the daylight opening by more than 30 
per cent. The choice of the metal was influenced 
by three factors: first, it was desirable to use а 
metal which could be molded to the form required 
by the V-shaped bays; second, a material was 
necessary which would be reasonably free from 
corrosion, would resist wear, and could be easily 
maintained, although the climatic conditions did 
not require the use of an absolutely impervious 
metal; third, it was desirable that the original 
color would form а contrast to the highly reflected 
surface of the plate glass and would mellow in 
age to conform with the adjacent materials. 

Various tests, which included working with а 
full size model in sheet iron, indicated that alu- 
minum would fulfill all these requirements. Much 
of the metal has been used in а sheet form, and 
because of the ready workability of the metal the 
window frames and pilasters as well could have 
been fabricated from sheets at а material saving 
in weight. However, the advantages to be derived 
from the use of extruded shapes more than offset 
the additional weight-saving feature of sheet 
metal. An extruded section has а straight and 
true arris. It presents no difficulties in plumbing 
and is both easy and simple to erect. 

Being limited as to the size in diameter of а 
member which can be extruded under present 


Johnston & Johnston 


Setting a portion of the extruded pilaster. Com- 
pare this picture with those on the opposite page 


fabricating conditions, the development in the 
metal design involved a three-fold requirement. 
First, the forms to be created should be simple 
enough so that each form could be sub-divided 
into smaller units'to meet die requirements; sec- 
ond, they should be designed so that the various 
units could be made of interlocking construction 
for ease of erection, weatherproofing and segre- 
gation of the window frame and sash from the 
adjacent metal areas; third, expansion joints had 
to be provided so that sufficient free action would 
be possible without detracting from the appearance. 

A full size model of each metal area was con- 
structed of galvanized iron sheets formed to the 
desired profiles. From this model the problems 
of joinerv, welding, expansion, assemb'v, and 
erection were analvzed and solved, after which it 
became a simple problem to specifv the metal in 
convenient lengths. In general, the horizontal 
members are of an interlocking and overlapping 
design, provision being made for drips wherever 
possible. The vertical members, with the excep- 
tion of the window frames, are of the butt joint 
tvpe, provision being made for a continuous skirt 
on the top of each lower member, the skirt being 
continuously welded to the inside of the extruded 
member, thus forming а weathertight joint when 
the upper member was erected in place. These 
skirts were formed of No. 14 gauge aluminum 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


А typical office partition door. The door is metal 
painted gray, with a panel of obscure glass 


and assumed the same profile as the extruded 
piece to which it was welded. 

The extruded aluminum window frames were 
attached by means of aluminum screw bolts to 
4x4 structural steel angle brackets welded to the 
steel plate floors. Each frame is hung from two 
brackets with four bolts holding the frame to the 
bracket. A piece of fiber serves as insulation 
between the aluminum frame and the bracket. 
The window frames of the V-bays are joined on 
both the outside and the inside by means of a strip 
of extruded aluminum molding. Expansion and 
contraction in the vertical column of windows are 
taken care of by expansion joints at each floor 
level. Fluted aluminum pilasters connect the V- 
shaped columns of windows and form an integral 
part of the construction. The pilaster sections, 
which are 14 and 16 feet in length, are composed 
of six pieces of extruded aluminum molding held 
together by means of flush, locked-lap joints. 
Аз in the case of the window frames, an expan- 
sion joint is provided at each floor level. The 
weight of the pilaster section is carried оп two 
structural steel column brackets fastened to the 
pilaster by means of three angle clips. Another 
set of column brackets and angle clips towards 
the top of each pilaster section holds the pilaster 
rigidly in place. 

А 6-foot banded and fluted aluminum cornice 
follows the plan of the windows. This cornice 
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A corridor between partitions. The panels 
are painted steel to a height of seven feet 


was fabricated from No. 16 gauge sheet and 
erected in 11-foot sections, with each section car- 
ried on three 2 x 2 in. angle brackets fastened to 
the structural members at the head of the win- 
dows. The expansion in the cornice is provided 
for bv connecting the lintel member of the win- 
dows to the soffit of the cornice. The cornice is 
capped with an aluminum sheet metal coping 
which covers the parapet wall and serves as a 
flashing for the built-up, precast cement tile roof. 

Aluminum plinth blocks were emploved for the 
water table. They were made by the sand casting 
process and set into the forms when the Benedict 
stone base was being manufactured. The result 
was а neat, waterproof, and easily maintained 
joint between the base and the vertical members. 

Due to the lightness of the metal and the fact 
that the sections were fabricated almost entirely 
in the shop, no scaffolding was required in the 
erection of the facade other than а portable stage 
which was hung from the roof. The window 
frame and pilaster sections were hoisted into 
position with but little effort, and the ease with 
which the building was closed in reflects the close 
cooperation between the elements of design and 
construction. Six days only were required to close 
in the first of the two side elevations. The second 
side was enclosed in one-half that time and it is 
not too optimistic to suppose that a second build- 
ing could not be completely enclosed in seven days. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING 


OF 


THE A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Unusual in its entire conception, design and detail, this building has been planned to provide a 
maximum efficiency of light, air and space for the occupancy of a large group of highly trained 
engineering specialists. The plan has been considered to develop the highest degree of adapta- 
bility to a variety of uses and has been designed to provide either an unobstructed space or a series 
of many small offices on each floor. The unique appearance of the building is a logical result of a 
design which provides the best interior working conditions. The windows on every wall of the 
building are fixed, and on three sides the walls are almost entirely of glass. The ventilation 
throughout is mechanical and is combined with a system of heating and air-conditioning. The 
design of the building, including a discussion of the color scheme, is described in the preceding 
pages; an exposition of the structural and mechanical systems is contained in pages 597 to 610. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BUILDING FOR THE А.О. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


BUILDING FOR THE A.O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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ELEVATOR LOBBY 


BUILDING FOR THE A.O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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BUILDING FOR THE А.О. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


BUILDING FOR THE A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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BUILDING FOR THE А. O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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LOUNGE ROOM 


BUILDING FOR THE A.0. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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А MINOR SPORTS HOUSE NEAR BOSTON 
GUNTHER & BEMIS ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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A MINOR SPORTS HOUSE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
GUNTHER & BEMIS ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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The building was planned as an informal 
sports house for the use of а small com- 
munity, and its plan and design was in- 
fluenced by the method of construction. 
The walls are of standard size cement 
slabs keyed to the joints with small align- 
ing strips; the roof is supported by steel 
I-beams. The exposed slabs are the color 
of а variegated purple slate; the panels 
аге stuccoed іп а warm Бий; and under 
the cornice there is а band of green and 
red tile. The trim is light blue and the cast 
concrete foundation has been stained а 
deep brown. The picture above shows the 
building from its lower level; at the right 
is the lounge room, toward the fireplace 
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Cornice lighting fixture 
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The interior of the badminton court looking 
toward the lounge is shown above. The floor 
of the court is waxed maple and the walls are 
of gypsum-and-wood-chip slabs of a warm 
buff color. The ceiling is made of 2x8 ft. strips 
of acoustic material supported at each end by 
the flanges of the I-beams. The ceiling is 
silvered and the flanges of the beams are 
painted light blue to match the door and 
window trim, The walls of the lounge room, 
shown on the preceding page, are similar to 
those of the badminton court. The floor of 
this room is black terrazzo. The trim is orange 
and contrasts well with the simple hood and 
plain chimney breast of black sheet steel 


А MINOR SPORTS HOUSE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
GUNTHER & BEMIS ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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The Men's Dormitory, which has just been completed, has been planned for 200 
students and contains а large common room, library, dining rooms and museum. In 
effect it is a series of houses, each with separate entrances. The student rooms are 
of the study bedroom type and each house contains а master's suite. The building 
cost 45 cents а cubic foot, or а total of $570,000, exclusive of fees and equipment 
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MEN'S DORMITORY, ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON, М. Y. 


ERNEST SIBLEY anp LAWRENCE C. LICHT, ARCHITECTS 
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MEN'S DORMITORY, ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON, N. Y. 
ERNEST SIBLEY AND LAWRENCE С. LICHT, ARCHITECTS 
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The building is of concrete construction 
faced on the exterior with a variegated 
buff stone. The floor construction is of 
reinforced concrete; the interior partitions 
are of clay tile and the rafters are of long 
leaf yellow pine on steel trusses and 
purlins. The terraces, walks and porch 
floors are of flagstone varying from 
warm red to buff. The floors throughout 
the interior are of oak except those of 
the cafeteria and corridors which are of 
composition tile 


MEN'S DORMITORY, ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON, N. Y. 
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Tebbs & Knell Photos 


The dormitory is divided into houses, each 
with its separate entrance and stairway. 
Each house contains а master's suite which 
consists of study, bedroom, bath and kitchen- 
ette. On the opposite page is one of the 
dormitory entrances. The picture above is 
the entrance portico of the common room 
and below is the entrance to the cafeteria 
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Tebbs & Knell Photos 


Two views in the large court which is 
approximately 75 x 100 ft. and is somewhat 
below the level of the surrounding terrain. 
It is large enough so that the rooms get the 
benefit of sun and air throughout the day 
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BLOOMFIELD BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BLOOMFIELD BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 
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BLOOMFIELD BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 
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CONSTRUCTION: The building was con- 
structed with the usual type of steel frame 
on pile foundations. The floors are concrete, 
poured over tin pan forms, with long spans 
between the columns. The building was com- 
pleted in the latter part of 1930 at а cost of 
54 cents а cubic foot, exclusive of special 
foundations and banking room equipment 


EXTERIOR: The base is of polished granite 
and the walls to the third floor are variegated 
Indiana limestone rubbed finish. The re- 
mainder of the building is faced with а 
smooth buff brick; the windows are bronze 


INTERIOR: The office portions have a 
typical plaster finish. The banking room, two 
views of which are shown on this page, has 
а Roman travertine floor and а Laredo Chiaro 
marble wainscot and trim. The walls are 
imitation travertine and the ceiling is of 
acoustic plaster with a decorated plaster cor- 
nice. The columns are of polished Scagliola 
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THE HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 


NDIVIDUAL architects or groups in each 

community do not need to await the formation 
of a comprehensive plan to undertake one course 
of action that will be consistent with any program 
later developed. This course of action is directly 
in line with "the production of better buildings to 
fulfill real needs, scientifically determined.” The 
opportunity is one of creating housing develop- 
ments, —not speculative subdivisions, but large 
scale housing projects that may be planned either 
for blighted areas or for strategically located un- 
developed property. This is even more pertinent 
now than when first brought to the attention of 
architects by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM in 
February. In this effort it is possible for the 
architects to take the initiative and to interest civic 
organizations, city planning commissions, cham- 
bers of commerce, builders and loaning institu- 
tions. These bodies should be vitally interested 
for two reasons: first, because such a housing 
project will be a permanent improvement, an asset 
to the community and an object of civic pride; 
second, because the work involved in the produc- 
tion of required buildings will give employment 
to many who might otherwise be idle due to the 
cessation of local speculative building. There are 
far-reaching effects of stimulation to be given to 
general business through an active housing pro- 
gram on an adequate scale. 

The need for housing is found in the majority 
of communities, but before any project is launched, 
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а complete survey should be made to determine the 
actual needs and the exact requirements, both of 
the size and the type of development best suited 
for those particular needs. In this work architects 
should take active part. Whether the project is 
planned to be philanthropic, municipal, coopera- 
tive or for investment, а thorough analysis of the 
economics of the situation must also be under- 
taken, for any project should show a return suf- 
ficient to take care of conservative interest pay- 
ments and the amortization of long-term mort- 
gages. Only by large scale operations can the 
lowest prices for construction be obtained even in 
this period of prevalent low-construction costs. 
The sale prices or rentals to be charged can be 
kept at а minimum, and will be an inducement 
that will encourage prompt and adequate oceu- 
рапсу. 

While the interests of the architect, by natural 
inclination, may be in the planning of the actual 
buildings and in their design and detail, it is 
essential that such projects have the benefit of 
architectural imagination from its very inception. 
The function of the architect should be that of 
creator and collaborator in the development of a 
complete workable project and not a hired pro- 
ducer of blue prints. The members of the profes- 
sion can take their proper places in the life of the 
community and in the minds of the public only in 
proportion to their part in this work for civic 
welfare. 


А FOUNDATION FOR THE FUTURE 


NHERALDED, unpublicised, unknown—ex- 

cept to а few—a meeting was held in Wash- 
ington which marks the most significant step yet 
taken by the architectural profession in its relation 
to the building industry. Quietly, unostentatiously, 
there gathered together å group of men of serious 
purpose, invited by the American Institute of 
Architects through its Committee on Industrial 
Relations, with the approval of the officers of the 
Associated General Contractors and the Pro- 
ducers' Council. Fully realizing the chaotic lack 
of organization in the industry and aware of the 
seriousness of the condition, these men came to 
discuss the possibility of creating а medium for 
concerted action. 


The object was not to create another organiza- 
tion which would undertake to solve the many 
problems by forming а multitude of committees to 
make all manner of investigations and reports. 
Rather the object was to form a group of repre- 
sentatives from all branches of the industry that 
will meet for mutual cooperation and coordination 
of effort—a group that will discuss the movements 
which have significance to the whole industry; 
movements now under way in one branch or an- 
other, of which all groups should be informed and 
to which they might well give their support. In this 
way, duplication of effort may be minimized and 
а concentration оп worthy ends may be brought 
about. By this conference method, each branch 
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of the industry can shape much of its program in 
conformity with that of others. Existing agencies 
can function better with the knowledge and sup- 
port of the other organizations in the field. 

The idea met with the approval of the repre- 
sentatives of the nineteen groups at the Octagon, 
September 23 and 24. They agreed that further 
conferences should be held regularly and that 
other groups in the industry should be included 
at subsequent meetings. Some twenty-five or thirty 
national organizations of the building industry can 
thus be brought together for the good of all. 
Through these conferences, the discussions, and 
the contacts, there will be developed а group-con- 
sciousness, an industry-consciousness which has 
never been possible before. The realization by 
each branch of industry that it is interdependent 
with others, that it is but one part of а great in- 
ustry, will do much to eliminate working at 
cross-purposes, and will tend to produce closer 
cooperation, one with the other, each coming to 
realize just what its particular functions are and 
how each can best contribute to the general good. 
The potentialities of this cannot be over-estimated. 
The growth, development and evolution of this 
movement toward active cooperation in the in- 
dustry is of the greatest importance. In many 
ways this responsibility is ours; in inaugurating 
such а league with our fellow-workers in building, 
we must be prepared to carry on. Leadership will 
be needed ; advice will be sought ; the industry will 
call on its professional members and we, as archi- 
tects, either individually or as an organization, 
cannot be found wanting. 


GROUP with such potentialities will, by its 

very nature, constitute а force in bringing 
about a better organization of the industry. It 
seems that the objective of the group thus far 
might be summed up as "the building of coopera- 
tive effort.” This is the first phrase in the stated 
objective of the "Preliminary Plan for the Build- 
ing Industry” as published in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM, August, 1931. This in full, is, "the 
building of cooperative effort in the production of 
better buildings to fulfill real needs, scientifically 
determined.” The profession has responded not 
in mere words of agreement but now by this def- 
inite action in forming the group within the indus- 
try. А natural development of the thought and 
work of the group would be as outlined, step by 
step, with all its implications. The evolution of a 
plan for the building industry has thus made а 
distinct advance. 

A plan at this time cannot be a dogmatic, in- 
flexible program. In its earlier stages this plan 
must be evolved by analysis of the major difficul- 
ties and the program will limit itself to the direct- 
ing of thought to certain channels by such analy- 
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sis. A plan at this stage is rather an indication 
of directions for thought and action than а 
formula for procedure. 


I { evolving a plan, there are four primary con- 
siderations. These have been brought out by 
Charles L. Beard, historian and sociologist. They 
are: 

1. How much planning shall there be? 

2. Who shall do the planning? 

3. By whose authority and under whose aus- 

pices? 

4. To what ends? 

These questions must be answered by those 
responsible for the development of the building 
industry. The answer to the first question may 
range all the way from an adherence to the policy 
of laissez faire (even in the face of the present 
situation) to a complete system of regulation and 
control. If the agreed answer to this first question 
is that there must be some measure of planning, 
the answer to the second question is either that the 
planning shall be done by governmental agencies 
or through the cooperation of leaders of the vari- 
ous industries. The planning may be done volun- 
tarily or by force. Planning by industries and 
groups within industries seems to indicate that 
results can be achieved by the former method. 
The third question is partially answered by the 
second. It is one of whether or not control of 
planning should come from within or from with- 
out. To the fourth consideration we have already 
given some attention, for as far as the building 
industry is concerned, we believe that the objec- 
tive has been well stated and has had wide accept- 
ance. 

The great significance of the meeting last 
month, which resulted in the formation of the 
Construction League of the United States, is that 
an impetus has been given to the spirit of co- 
operative enterprise for the good of all. No 
panaceas have been concocted; no universal 
formula for the solving of the industry's problems 
has been attempted; no elaborate program or in- 
volved procedure has been set up; no complicated 
machinery has been designed—yet the most im- 
portant thing for the industry has been accom- 
plished, that is, that the representatives of many 
branches and interests have sat down together to 
discuss their mutual problems and to learn what 
each is doing toward the common end. The con- 
sciousness that each is but a part of a great in- 
dustry and the willingness of one to cooperate 
with the other is the only basis on which we can 
build a better industry, 
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ROMANCE 


BY 


WILLIAM ORR LUDLOW 


ERHAPS we are at the beginning of а new 

and great era in the history of architecture. 
The world has seen only four or five types of 
architecture that really were great, although plen- 
ty that were merely new. 

But in any event I believe we are starting out 
on the greatest adventure since the Renaissance. 
The omens are propitious for we have many of 
the qualifications needed for great things: we 
have broken with mere tradition, we want facts, 
we want truthfulness, we want to be practical, we 
are searching, we are inventive. 

And we have had put into our hands new 
things to build with, structural steel, non-corro- 
sive sheet metal, asbestos products, and а dozen 
other things. More important, indeed, are rein- 
forced concrete, the elevator, and the steel skele- 
ton; these are revolutionizing building and will 
revolutionize architecture; these will make the 
age-old necessitv of horizontal building a thing 
of the past and give us verticalitv—a new and 
unlimited dimension. 

Vet best of all we have the spirit of adventure 
which dares to go new places and do new things. 
Granted then that we have evervthing else to 
make this one of the world's great periods of 
progress in architecture, have we the artistic soul 
to round out the requirements, or as a nation are 
we like Germanv of which someone savs “Сег- 
many in pursuance of the robot ideal is fast be- 
coming a nation of brains without temperament.” 

And vet something more than tools and tem- 
perament are needed for great architecture, in- 
deed something more than a sense of beauty; the 
creators of an art that shall be lasting must have 
a sense of something of which beauty is only the 
flower, that something that stirs not only the emo- 
tions but the very soul—something that we may 
perhaps call romance. 

And what do we mean by romance? Someone 
says that "It is a desire to escape, to get into the 
land where I am not. Escape, to get out of the 
dreary, or at least commonplace here and now, to 
transcend the baseness and cruelty inherent in 
what we know as facts, to have play for the un- 


“... the slender, ethereal beauty 
of a St. Chapelle . . . a vital part 
of our architectural inheritance” 


tamed center of the being that can never be rec- 
onciled to its bondage.” 

Or perhaps we may say that romance in archi- 
tecture is poetry, telling a story in symbols, in 
pictures, in suggestion; it may be a story of old 
times and customs, told by clothing modern frames 
in ancient habiliments; it may be a story of the 
marvelous way that structural materials are woven 
together to serve our modern way of living. 

But if the imagination is not excited to see 
something more than the actual in our buildings, 
if it is not stirred to tell a tale of something beau- 
tiful, something fanciful, something thrilling, 
there is no romance. 

Of course, if architecture is simply a matter 
of the most practical way to house our wants, we 
have no business to look to architecture for beauty 
and romance, and it looks very much as if a ma- 
chine age were impelling us that way. 

3ut man is not long satisfied with facts and 
logic; from earliest ages he grew up with forests 
and rivers and sunsets; his body and mind were 
formed by these things; and Nature, while predi- 
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cating everything on facts makes everything so 
everlastingly beautiful that she needs no styles 
and periods; she is always "in style.” And Na- 
ture has put into the soul of man more than the 
craving for beauty: she has added imagination, 
and thereby made him incurablv romantic. And 
so quite naturally any form of art or architec- 
ture that is without romance does not satis 


^ 
man's cravings and cannot be great or enduring. 

And where then shall we begin to add romance 
to our modern architecture? Ву throwing into 
the discard everything traditional as some would 
have us? 

When we remember charming bits of archi- 
tecture of the old world, the mystery of color 
and form within a Chartres Cathedral, the slen- 
der ethereal beauty of a St. Chapelle, the eter- 
nallv sturdy grace of the columns of the Parthe- 
non, can we imagine for a moment that no mat- 
ter what architects do, that plain folks are going 
to throw these things into the discard, or that 
these things shall ever cease to be a vital part of 


our architectural inheritance, helping to form our 
ideas of beauty and appropriateness? And why, 
is it because Chartres, St. Chapelle, and the Par- 
thenon represent a perfectly logical use of mate- 
rials, or an ideal, practical solution of a housing 
problem? I believe that they will always live be- 
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. something more than tools 
and temperament are needed for 
great architecture; the creation 
of an art that is to be lasting 
must have a sense of something 
that we may perhaps call 
romance” 


cause theirs is an enduring romance not only of 
historic association but Nature's kind—an expres- 
sion of use and trust in beautiful form and color. 

Well, suppose we start by first putting ау 
that absurd modernistic phrase "whatever is use- 
ful is beautiful.” Let us also bury as quickly as 
possible meaningless lightning strokes and un- 
comfortable geometric patterns; let us discour- 
age the factory-izing of the school building, the 
mere mechanizing of the home; let us insist in 
producing our art in a natural way—everything 
useful and everything beautiful. And although the 
Parthenon and Chartres will always be an inspi- 
ration, let us no longer be copyists, but so modify 
the old or invent the new that we may tell a mod- 
ern story in modern language. 

But most of all, let us encourage romance wh 
it begins, in the nursery with stories, with Alice 
in Wonderland, Jungle Tales, and later in the 
schools with poetry and art. 


Let us make our 
art galleries and our museums tell more simple 
and wonderful stories. When we lay the per- 
fect concrete road, let us beautify with tre 
flowers the roadside. And when we build our 
homes may they not look like factories, for home 
is where love begins, and love is expressed by all 
the little adornments not necessary to bare ex- 
istence. 


s and 
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STABILIZING CONSTRUCTION 


THROUGH PLANNED CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


BY 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


HE world at the moment is full of panaceas. 

The idea here expressed is not one of them. 
What is claimed for it is that it will contribute not 
only toward an equalization of the peaks and val- 
levs that distort the business сусіе, but to the 
advancement of the standard of living. 

It is generally admitted that building, among 
all of our activities, is one of the most important 
economically in that it employs more labor and 
requires more manufactured products than most 
others. When the country is busy building it is 
prosperous. There are, however, two distinct 
kinds of buildings; one of these increases the ca- 
pacity of our industrial plant ; the other raises the 
standard of living. The first consists of facto- 
ries, office buildings, markets, stores, shops, specu- 
lative housing—buildings in general that are put 
up to bring а return to the individual. The sec- 
ond classification consists of buildings which are 
constructed, not for individual profit, but for the 
profit of all of us—educational buildings, hospi- 
tals, recreational buildings, museums, libraries, 
parks, plavgrounds, roads, and the home that a 
man builds for himself, or housing of the non- 
speculative tvpe. 

At present we are in the vallev of a business 
cycle; we can make more goods than we can buy. 
Any building, therefore, that tends to increase our 
capacity for making more goods will only make 
matters worse. The rapid growth of new facto- 
ries is not a sign of good times; it is a sign of 
coming trouble. Building of the second categorv 
will not increase our capacitv to manufacture more 
goods, but will tend to elevate the whole stand- 
ard of living—in other words, produce dividends 
for all of us rather than for the individual. Presi- 
dent Hoover's use of extended public building 
programs in these times is а move in the right 
direction, but it does not go far enough. If we 
could at the moment start building enough of 
these "general improvements” we should all be 
busy, since extended building activity induces sim- 
ilar activity in the whole of our national life. 

This type of work has no essentially fluctuating 
character. While it is in process it helps pros- 
perity like any other construction work; after it is 


finished it does not reduce the profits of business 
or act to bring on a depression. Superfluous com- 
mercial buildings intensify competition, increase 
the overhead of all their competitors and destroy 
profits all round. No such ill effects follow the 
completion of non-commercial projects. The types 
of buildings which are not expected to make 
profits are seldom overbuilt and therefore it will 
be worth while to seek а method of undertaking а 
larger proportion of public and semi-public work. 
The larger the proportion of such unspeculative 
building the greater will be the stability of the 
construction industry. 

А governing board for the industry could do а 
good deal to prevent local overbuilding by making 
studies of local needs and, by its recommenda- 
tions, steering investment money away from the 
more hopeless risks. The pressure of surplus 
money, hungry for profits, is so tremendous in 
boom times that overbuilding, suppressed in one 
place, is bound to occur in another. It is not 
merely a question of directing the flow of invest- 
ment funds to the most profitable projects. И 
we are really going to decrease the total amount 
of overbuilding, it is a question of actually con- 
trolling а considerable amount of the money зееК- 
ing investment, and turning it into non-dividend- 
paying projects instead. That seems difficult to 
accomplish and yet it is already being done on а 
small scale. If it can be done on a larger scale, it 
will reduce the amount of unrentable area and 
idle machinery that accumulate toward the end of 
a boom. By the same token the crash will be 
longer in coming and not so violent when it comes 
— ап objective well worth striving for. 


The present situation is, as we know, а period 
when our manufacturing plant has grown too big 
for its function; growth due to seeking profits 
without thought of real needs or demands. On 
the other hand, we do really need a greatly in- 
creased plant for bettering living conditions, lift- 
ing with its growth the standards of our civili- 
zation. We can agree now that we should have 
anticipated a time like this and should have turned 
from the construction of more plants, to occupy 
ourselves with the construction of "general im- 
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provementsi' The real foundation of business 
is the standard of living, the desire of the people 
for amenities bevond the bare necessities of food 
and shelter. Monev invested in better living con- 
ditions is invested in stabilizing the whole indus- 
trial system, while money invested in excess “рго- 
ductive” equipment is invested in overbuilding and 
depression. If a project helps to produce sta- 
jlization it is a misnomer to call it non-product- 
ive. The country is developed now to the point 
where we no longer suffer from a shortage of 
goods for sale, but from a shortage of buying 
ower. Depressions are not brought on by spend- 
ing too much money on libraries, playing fields or 
'arkways, but from putting too much money into 
speculation and floating too many new enterprises 
destined to bankruptcy. We cannot cling any 
onger to the quaint old idea that nothing is prof- 
itable unless it shows a book profit. 


UT how to inc > the amount of non-cash- 

producing building? Probably the greatest 
obstacle is the difficulty of financing. For most of 
us, surplus capital must be directed by some means 
stronger than persomal inclination, ‘else we shall 
continue to put it all back at the job of making 
more capital, each for himself. The majority of 
people with large capital do not usually invest in 
avowedly non-dividend-paying enterprises. The 
less well-to-do should not be asked to do so be- 
cause they need some return on investments for 
personal security. If more taxes are imposed on 
sales, on business profits, or on real estate im- 
provements, they are necessarily passed on to the 
consumer and reduce his buying power. The 
problem is how to obtain money which is not buy- 
ing power but which would normally be used in 
overbuilding some type of "investment" or profit- 
producing property, and to use it in building 
needed structures of other types. 

We have already established a method which 
is economically sound and which does not involve 
any interference with the management of busi- 
ness or with freedom of initiative. Our personal 
income tax, with its high exemptions, draws al- 
most entirely from investment money ; it has prac- 
tically no effect on buying power. The stabiliza- 
tion of building, and with it, of business in gen- 
eral, calls for a means of drawing large sums out 
of investment money and turning them into non- 
dividend-producing construction, which will pro- 
duce buying power. This can be done by impos- 
ing a heavy income tax on the "higher brackets," 
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with complete exemption for all contributions such 
as those for which Mr. Harkness is famous. Such 
money is not buying power; in no case would it 
be spent for shoes and toothbrushes. It might 
be used, in the next boom, for the overbuilding 
of some inflated industry, but by this form of 
taxation it could be turned into public or semi- 
public channels where its effect will be to in- 
crease the stabilizing factor of construction. In 
so far as we can increase the proportion of non- 
commercial work we shall stabilize our own in- 
dustry and be largely instrumental in stabilizing 
the whole body of American busin Аза key 
industry, we have а heavy responsibility. Here is 
the spectacle of a nation able and willing to work. 
but with а factory and commercial equipment 
grown too big for it. Is it not obvious, there- 
fore, that we should turn from building more fac 
tory and “productive” plants and build instead 
some of the many other things that will benefit 
all of us, and not merely the individual ? 

Construction has been the vehicle of unhealthy 
distribution, and suffers from the cyclical paraly- 
sis in an exaggerated form. More than any other 
industry, we need to work for a smoother market, 
and the way out of our troubles is through the 
reduction of overbuilding. Overbuilding is caused 
by too much capital looking for commercial in- 
vestment. The solution is to use the excess capi- 
tal, for which there is no legitimate commercial 
opening, in building up the market on which busi- 
ness depends. 

Industrial planning will be a valuable means 
of preventing waste and maladjustment, but any 
such planning, to be successful, must eliminate 
the notion that the field for investments for profit 
is unlimited, and recognize the fact that we grow 
only so much each year. Any investment money 
beyond that is unassimilated and needs to be prop- 
erly directed before it gets to be poisonous. The 
safe and straightforward method of directing it is 
through the use of the income and inheritance 
taxes. This method is drastic and unpleasant, but 
the alternative is worse, because whatever we fail 
to direct that way will eventually come out 
through the bankruptcy courts. During the past 
year a dozen States have increased their income 
taxes, and the movement will no doubt gather way. 
If it goes far enough it will throw enough money 
on the stabilizing side of the market to cause a 
real extension of the next period of prosperity. 
That possibility is of critical importance to the 
building industry. 
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THE EARL CARROLL THEATER 


GEORGE KEISTER, ARCHITECT 
JOSEPH ]. BABOLNAY, DESIGNER 


F more than customary influence in the 

design of the Earl Carroll Theater were the 
elements of publicity value, and maximum im- 
pressiveness for а minimum amount of money. 
Although these factors are important in almost 
every theater project, they were accorded even 
greater importance in this instance by an owner 
whose ability to catch the public eye is widely 
celebrated. In satisfying the demands of the 
owner, it was necessary to design in superlatives, 
so that there would be а sufficient number of 
“biggest” or “newest” items in the theater around 
which to build publicity. 

Behind the plan was the intention of the owner 
to have a theater of sufficient seating capacity to 
permit comparatively low ticket prices, and so to 
compete with moving picture theaters. With 1,500 
seats on the orchestra floor, 1,300 in the loges 
and balcony, and approximately 200 chairs in the 
boxes, the 3,000 seating capacity not only permits 
a $3 top price for seats, but it gives the owner the 
right to claim possession of “the world's largest 
legitimate theater.” 


The building is L-shaped, with its main en- 
trance on Seventh Avenue, and the stage entrance 
on 50th Street. Expenditure of money was con- 


А general view of 
the auditorium look- 
ing toward the stage 
from the balcony. An 
effort has been made 
to concentrate the at- 
tention upon the stage 
by means of light, 
decorative lines and 
contrasting color 


centrated on the interior, leaving the exterior very 
simple. The exterior walls are of brick in 
two colors, ivory buff and black, which form а 
pattern that is decorative, but which has no struc- 
tural significance. Over the main entrance, and 
over the side-street exit are two galvanized iron 
marquees, painted in black and white, with neon 
tube lettering. Near the top of the 50th Street 
wall is another neon tube sign which stands out 
from the building in bold relief. 


Lobbies. The ticket lobby is unique in that the 
usual cage from which tickets are generally sold 
has been replaced by a long counter, waist-high. 
The walls and ceiling of the lobby, and the 
counter itself are of highly polished black vitro- 
lite, streaked with brown. The floor is of terrazzo 
with а marble border, and all trim is of chrome- 
nickel steel. Typical of all lighting throughout th 
theater, illumination of the lobby is supplied from 
а concealed source. Against а white vitrolite dome, 
the lights are thrown from а cove that encircles it. 

Space that is usually devoted to standing room 
behind the orchestra has been converted into the 
main lobby 100 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. The 
etched chrome-nickel steel doors, which give off 


Courtesy, General Electric Co. 
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it, lead directly into the aisles of the orchestra, 
thus increasing the seating capacity of the orches- 
tra. Å polished black cement, known as “burk- 
stone,” has been used for the walls, with its joints 
covered by strips of chrome-nickel steel. The 
floor is of terrazzo, and has a marble border, The 
ceiling is plaster, painted black and gray, with an 
aluminum-leafed decorative cornice, 


Auditorium. There are many innovations in 
the auditorium proper, not the least interesting 
of which is the use of black velvet, relieved by 
vertical bands of aluminum, to cover the hard 
plaster walls. The metal bands frame lighting 
coves that run part way across the ceiling, At 
right angles to these coves, seven light troughs 
run from the proscenium arch across the ceiling 
as far back as the are room, which is suspended 
from the ceiling above the balcony cross-over. 
The walls behind the cross-over are painted in 
black, gray and white horizontal bands. The ceil- 
ing itself is of hard plaster, the light coves being 
painted aluminum-silver in color, separated by 
bands of black. The soffit is painted black with 
aluminum-painted recessed light channels curving 
gracefully across it. 

The legs of the proscenium are of molded plas- 
ter, and consist of a series of overhanging sec- 
tions with concealed lights at each division. They 
are aluminum painted, as is the molded plaster 
proscenium arch itself. On either side of the arch 
is suspended a huge fixture that is designed to 
repeat the motif of the fluted proscenium legs. 
Additional lighting is supp'ied by a series of light 
panels that are recessed in the balcony front, 
which is painted black and gray. 

Green predominates in the color scheme of the 
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A longitudinal section 
through the theater, show- 
ing the relation of the 
auditorium to the base- 
ment spaces and to the 
Service areas of the stage. 
Below the orchestra floor 
will be a cafe, working 
studios, dressing rooms 
and club rooms for the 
members of the theater per- 
sonnel. Mechanical equip- 
ment of the theater has 
been designed to be adap- 
table to the production of 
many unusual scenic effects 
and includes several mov- 
able platforms below the 
stage proper. The lighting 
control is from a console 
located in a pit just be- 
hind the orchestra leader 


carpet. The chairs are upholstered in varying 
coral shades; but more interesting than the color 
is the fact that the back of each chair is equipped 
with a convenient small program light. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant feature of 
the theater from the architectural standpoint is 
the use of light as the chief decorative element. 
The lights are controlled from a huge “console” 
located in a pit just behind the orchestra director 
in full view of the audience. One of the advan- 
tages of this system is that the lighting director 
sees instantly the result of his work, and is thus 
able to avoid delays and errors. White, blue, red, 
and green lights, or any combination of these, will 
be used not only to illuminate the stage, but to 
illuminate the theater itself. 


Mezzanine Lounge. Just below the balcony 
cross-over is located the mezzanine lounge, 100 
ft. long, and 60 ft. wide, with a ceiling that fol- 
lows the slope of the balcony, 9 ft. б in, high at 
one point, and 20 ft. at the rear. The rear wall is 
composed of mirrors that reach from floor to ceil- 
ing, separated by plaster columns, The walls and 
ceiling are painted olive green, to supplement the 
deeper green tone of the carpet. On the stair land- 
ing of each of the two stairways at the sides is a 
decorative fountain with a Belgian black marble 
base and a bronze figure above. Two murals by 
A. Lindenfrost complete the decorative scheme. 

Although the work in the two floors below the 
orchestra has not been completed, it is intended 
to devote the major part of one floor to a con- 
tinental cafe, and the remainder of the floor and 
the floor below to studios, dressing rooms, club- 
rooms for the musicians, stage hands, etc., and 
to the various mechanical departments. 
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А view of the auditorium from one of the side aisles. The general color scheme in the room is black, gray and 
aluminum, relieved by coral upholstery on the chairs and а carpet in which green is the predominating color 


EARL CARROLL THEATER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GEORGE KEISTER, ARCHITECT, JOSEPH J. BABOLNAY, DESIGNER 
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Two views of the main lobby. The 
floor is terrazzo with а marble bor- 
der. The walls are of а polished black 
cement known as "burkstone.” The 
ceiling is plaster painted black and 
gray with a cornice coated with 
aluminum leaf. Trim is of chrome- 
nickel steel. The stairway in the 
picture above leads to the mezzanine 
lounge. The picture below shows а 
detail of the coves which conceal the 
lights. The ornament is covered with 
aluminum to blend with the cornice 


Courtesy, 
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These two pictures and 
that on the opposite page 
are of the mezzanine 
lounge. The rear wall is 
composed of mirrors which 
reach from the floor to the 
ceiling and are separated 
by plaster columns covered 
with aluminum. The walls 
and ceilings are painted 
olive green to supplement 
the deeper green tone of 
the carpet. The figure in 
the stairwav niche is of 
polished bronze set on a 
Belgian black marble base 
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Courtesy, General Electric Со. 

А view of the proscenium with the fire curtain lowered. The legs of the proscenium and the lighting fixtures 
above, as well as the proscenium arch, are covered with aluminum. The fire curtain itself is painted in stripes 
of black, white and coral, On the opposite page are two views of the ceiling and the stainless steel fixtures 


on the wall. On the ceiling the lights are concealed in coves and are reflected by troughs covered with aluminum. 
The soffit between the metal bands is painted black and the walls are entirelv covered with black velvet 


EARL CARROLL THEATER, NEW YORK, N. У. 


GEORGE KEISTER, ARCHITECT, JOSEPH J. BABOLNAY, DESIGNER 
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хит Fischer Photos 


Two general views of the building. White Dover marble is used for the base and trim to the 
twentieth floor. The piers and bands are of enameled brick, the metal work is of brushed aluminum 
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TWENTY-SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 


29 BROADWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. У. 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY 
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Sigurd Fischer 


At the left is a detail of the lighting 
fixture shown above. On the op- 
posite page is а view of the elevator 
lobby toward the main lobby of the 
building. The ceiling is aluminum 
leaf. The walls are Greek Cipollino 
marble; the trim and the grilles are 
of brushed aluminum and the floor 
is of Roman and Sienna travertine 


29 BROADWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK, М. Y. 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Sigurd Fischer 


ELEVATOR LOBBY 
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Sigurd Fischer Photos 


The picture at the left is a detail of the information desk and niche in the main lobby of the building. Both 
desk and niche are made of fluted aluminum with stain finish. At the right above is а view of the direc- 
tory board which was made of cast aluminum with а brushed satin finish. Below is a picture of the mail 
box front which was also made of cast aluminum with a finish similar to the directory board. Both fix- 
tures are consistent in design with the motif established at the entrance to the building shown on page 573 


29 BROADWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK, М. Y. 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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BUILDING FOR FIRE AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
BIRGE M. CLARK, ARCHITECT 


TWO SMALL FIRE STATIONS 


IN CALIFORNIA AND CONNECTICUT 
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This building, completed about three years ago, cost approximately $53,000, including the steel cells 
in the Police Department. It is built with reinforced concrete external walls, columns and girders; 
the floor joists and interior partitions are of wood with the exception of the jail portion which is 
entirely enclosed with reinforced concrete. The exterior is finished with stucco, with а moderately 
rough texture. The roof is of red tile; the balcony railings and all hardware are of wrought iron 


Appanarus 


Sevan Boom 


Зесомр Тьоое 


BUILDING FOR FIRE AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS, PALO ALTO. CALIFORNIA 
BIRGE M. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW 


CONSTRUCTION: This building was completed in 1929 at а cost of 
4114 cents per cubic foot, or a total of $113,900. It is of fireproof соп- 
struction throughout, the walls being of solid brick and the first floor 
of reinforced concrete. The second floor and the roof are constructed 
with steel joists with plaster on metal lath below and а reinforced con- 
crete slab above. 


PLAN: The plan, shown on page 584, is somewhat unusual in that it 
houses а volunteer department as well as а paid one. The volunteers' 
quarters are reached by а separate entrance and include а dining room, 
kitchen, bowling alley and library. 


DESIGN: The style of the building is designated as "Greek Revival” 
by the architect. The exterior walls are of red common brick, trimmed 
with Indiana limestone. The interior of the apparatus room is finished 
in tan waterproof brick. The interior partitions throughout are painted 
plaster. 
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CENTRAL FIRE STATION, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
LEONARD ASHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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CENTRAL FIRE STATION, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
LEONARD ASHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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CENTRAL FIRE STATION, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
LEONARD ASHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE SPANISH TRADITION OF THE SOUTH 
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In а day when architectural tradition 
is caught in the turmoil of new times 
and clouded issues, these pictures of 
architecture built in our own country 
to fulfill the needs of American life 
will serve to indicate one influence 
which must be considered in the ulti- 
mate development of a pure American 
stvle. The picture on the preceding 
page and that directly above are of the 
Alamo, built about 1722. The three 
others in this group are of the Mission 
San Josċ, built in 1720 and once used 
bv the Spanish Franciscan Fathers. 
Both buildings are near San Antonio 
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THE SPANISH MISSION OF SAN JOSÉ 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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THE SPANISH MISSION OF SAN JOSE 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH CENTER 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


BY 


WILLIAM SPRATLING 


SIDE from its importance as am expression of 
а certain social and economic integration, 
the Mexican government's new central building 
for the public health administration is significant 
as being the finest example of modern architecture 
in that country. This building is attracting inter- 
national attention as а sane solution of given 
needs expressed in good architecture. 
The architect, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, is 
a young Mexican who is as representative, in his 
work, of the achievements of the new Mexico as 
Rivera and Orozco are in painting. He is already 
well known for the reformation of the Secretariat 
of Foreign Relations and for the more recently 
completed Bank of Mexico. In being identified 
with а movement such as has taken place in 
Mexico within the past ten years he has enjoyed 
an opportunity for expression seldom permitted 
the architect of today. This new building for 
"Salubridad,” one feels, in a sense justifies the 
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aspirations attributed to his particular group. 

Salubridad, for its very freedom from the re- 
strictions which complicate our own public build- 
ing programs, should be of extraordinary interest 
to American architects. Also, certain factions in 
Mexico might disagree, but in the opinion of this 
writer, it is perhaps the most Mexican building 
which has been done in Mexico since the Con- 
quest. 

In its construction have been realized all the 
marvelous possibilities of masonry, materials, dec- 
orative motifs and rare craftsmanship peculiar to 
Mexico—even to the fine woods and metals used 
in the interior trim and the specially designed 
furniture. This was not accidental nor even mere- 
ly economic but the result of conviction and plan- 
ning on the part of the architect. Decorative 
motifs, aside from the parts sculptured by Cen- 
turion and Pillig, portraits of Mexico's founders 
of the public health movement and distinguished 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MAIN BUILDING FROM THE РАТЮ 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH CENTER, MEXICO CITY 
CARLOS OBREGON Y SANTACILIA, ARCHITECT 
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One of the bridges 
over the two main 
entrances into the 
patio. Notice the un- 
usual form of the 
arch to express a 
truss form in stone 
and the simple verti- 
cal treatment of the 
bridge wall surface 


research scientists, and the frescoes and decora- 
tive windows bv Diego Rivera, have been, on the 
whole, sparselv applied. The building has been 
kept clear of labored traditional stuff. Carlos 
Obregon himself refers to the fact that he "wished 
to conceive a public health department where light 
and air would be principal adornments. , . . ” 

He also credits the administration with having 
allowed him the greatest possible ''libertv of idea 
and form' in the conception and carrving out of 
his project. Incidentally, due to climate he was 
also free to dispose various parts without the 
limitations of central heating plants, etc., which 
made possible a sumptuousness in the arrange- 
ment of wings and especially in the circulation 
which is principally out of doors 

The architectural mind, on viewing the build- 
ing, must experience а pleasant glow of admira- 
tion for the absolute sculptural simplicity of the 
whole and, on passing through, note the perfect 
articulation of the parts in relation to circulation. 

The architect has summed up the scheme of the 
building in the following words: “Salubridad is 
organized in this manner: In the principal part 


(or cerebrum) are the offices of the directors and 
the conference room where they may meet with 
the chiefs of services. In the center are the lab- 
oratories where are studied and made applicable 
the ideas which the cerebrum has conceived. And 
on the sides, unifying the rest, are four great 
wings in which function the arms which are to 
carry to the people measures and practices for 
public betterment: as a symbol for each one of 
these wings there has been given the name of one 
of the elements of nature: Earth, Water, Air and 
Fire. This is by way of a systhesis of the build- 
ing and its functioning.” 

In referring to the actual character of the 
building he continues: *. . . the only one possible 
solution was sought—that is, considering that we 
are living in Mexico and in the twentieth century 
—to employ the marvelous materials provided by 
our country, disposing the parts as made possible 
by our climate and combining those materials with 
the simplicity required by a functioning organism. 
... The solution is the present building and the 
resulting forms become apparent as something 
far removed from the influence of antiquated 
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THE SECOND FLOOR LOGGIA 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH CENTER, MEXICO CITY 
CARLOS OBREGON Y SANTACILIA, ARCHITECT 
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The picture above was taken from beneath the loggia looking across the patio toward the Service Building. 
The patio has been treated as a garden and contains a large pond in the center. The main entrance to the Ser- 
vice Building (at the left in the picture) is on the second floor. Other entrances are reached by а ramp under- 
neath, Below is а detail of one of the entrances. The door frame and carving above are of black volcanic rock 


styles which have never had any reason to exist 
in our time, nor in our manner, nor which could 
in any way correspond to the necessities of today. 
Thus, removed from those dangers, I һауе assayed 
to produce а Mexican style of our times which 
the country’s ancient civilization has not impeded 
and in which it may be perpetuated in the archi- 
tecture of the present day.” 

One sees all that and much more in the actual 
building. The black volcanic rock of the base, 
which is also used for exterior sculpture, was а 
favorite building stone of the Aztecs and is called 
"reconto." The gods of the ancients which fill the 
national museum are made of this stone. The rest 
of the building is executed in a fine gray stone 
quarried in Xaltocan, State of Mexico. Most of 
the carving was done on the spot and the bronze 
and other metal work and fine office fittings and 
furnishings of wood were done by cabinet makers 
of the City of Mexico. 

In this attempt at а modern Mexican architec- 
ture, the architect has revealed a directness of 
approach and а desire to utilize and express his 
country which, whether one insists оп viceregal 
buildings or not, had never existed in Mexico dur- 
ing the colonial period. In this Salubridad may 
be considered a notable and impressive sign of a 
new Mexican epoch. 
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At the left is a detail of the 
fountain which is carved in black 
volcanic rock and supplies the 
pond in the middle of the patio. 
Below is a picture of the Con- 
ference Hall in the main build- 
ing. The murals are by the 
Mexican painter, Diego Rivera 
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THE EXECUTOR OF А PUBLIC TRUST 


A SKETCH OF ROBERT DAVID KOHN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND INDEFATI- 
GABLE WORKER FOR COOPERATION 
WITHIN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


BY 


JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


HE architectural profession is more fortunate 

than it knows in having Robert David Kohn 
as the president of The American Institute of 
Architects. His election in Washington а year 
ago last spring was in the nature of a surprise to 
many, and perhaps to Kohn himself; for despite 
his eminence as an architect, he was compara- 
tively unknown to all but his New York asso- 
ciates. His reelection in San Antonio was ample 
evidence that the choice had been a wise one. 

A former President of the United States, 
famous for his aphorisms as well as for his 
adhesion to the principles ex 
of the phrase, “А public office is а public trust.” 
To this principle Kohn subseribes in script and 
action. He views the Institute presidencv, as he 
did the presidency of the New York Building 
Congress and several other offices he has been 
persuaded to fill, not as an end to be obtained, but 
as a means to accomplish worthy ends. Kohn 
works at being head of the A. I. A. just as assidu- 
ously as he does on an addition to the Macy store 
in New York. It is not in him to assume an honor 
without assuming its responsibilities. 

In the language of the Early Twentieth Cen- 
tury novelists, Kohn is a “fine figure of a man” 

6 ft. tall, 175 pounds, and as rugged as the 
measurements ‘indicate. His moderately curly 
shock of iron gray hair, the appropriately full 
iron gray mustache, the friendly but occasionally 
penetrating eyes framed in heavy horn-rimmed 
glasses—these are some of the exterior markings 
of the man. Despite his many official appearances, 
he seems most familiar in a loose tweed suit, with 
a pipe in his mouth, held at the proper meditative 
angle. Basing a supposition entirely upon аррез 
ance, he might be mistaken for a professor of 
philosophy, the father of a large family, a coun- 


lressed, was author 


Blank & Stoller 


ROBERT DAVID KOHN 


. å loose tweed suit, а pipe, progressive 
consistency, and а gracious sense of humor” 


try squire, or а member of some other class 
recognized for its ability to view life calmly but 
with interest. 

Kohn has one deception. He appears never to 
work hard nor to think hard. He takes every- 
thing in stride, whether it be a conference with 
the nation’s chief executives, a meeting of 
adamantine clients, or а good morning to the office 
boy. The active mind is seldom exposed. The 
results of its activity are always translated into 
action. 

Unlike most men who are capable independentiv, 
Kohn is even more capable cooperativelv. Не 
knows the valuable formula for changing an “1 
think” to a "We think.” 

His conference mood is one of informal under- 
standing. While he listens, he analyzes what is 
being said, And such analysis! His mind is like 
a threshing machine that strips the chaff and 
retains only the grain. This is, perhaps, his 
greatest asset. 

A certain architect who was interested in hav- 
ing the А. I. А. sponsor а rather ridiculous pro- 
gram broached the subject to Kohn in his usually 
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positive manner. Kohn's views were in direct 
opposition, but he listened attentively. Then he 
asked a few questions, agreed in part with his 
visitor, asked а few more questions, and at the 
end of a half hour's talk, he was able to say with 
truth, "Well, I’m glad you stopped in, and I’m 
happy to think that we agree on the foolishness 
of such а move.” 

It is this manner of dealing with men which 
led а friend to say, "After I've had а talk with 
Kohn, I feel first that he's a great fellow: but 
then I feel that I'm pretty smart myself.” 

Architecture first crooked its persuasive finger 
at Kohn when he was 15 years old. His father, а 
precious metal designer and jeweler, and in later 
years, an oil painter, supported his son's intention 
by sending him to Columbia to study under Wil- 
liam Ware, and then to Paris for four years. 
Upon his return to the country, he did not burst 
upon his profession as а new astroid; he simply 
took his place with hundreds of others trying ta 
gain experience before opening his own office. 

Three years after his return, still åa young man, 
he had his first client, and his own office. One 
of his first commissions was the old Evening Post 
Building in downtown New York, into which he 
crowded almost all he had learned in his years of 
study. It was an achievement in its day. From 
that time to this, his work has been marked by 
progressive consistency. In his professional work 
as well as in his work for the Institute, he has 
grouped about him men whose knowledge and 
experience complement his own, Butler, Stein, 
Wright, Stern, and others. 

Although less mentioned than many others, 
Kohn played an important part in the develop- 
ment of commercial building architecture, sharing 
prominently in the work of deleting cornices, 
and sponsoring vertical composition. Strangely 
enough, his chief architectural monument is not 
an office building, but a church, the Temple 
Emanu-El, in which his office was associated with 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates. 

\way from the office, in his century-old farm- 
house at Ossining, New York, Kohn lives as 
active a life as he does in his business. His are 
not the strenuous diversions, but rather the milder 
indulgences which give him the relaxation he is 
seeking. His wife, a talented sculptress, is his 
companion in mountain climbing—a sport which 
he enjoys partially for the exercise, but most of 
all for the opportunity it affords for quiet reflec- 
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tion. Like Walt Whitman, he invites his soul. 

His reputation as a keen financial analyst i 
due, no doubt, to his insatiable appetite for eco- 
nomics; and his ability to coordinate the thought 
and action of various minded groups may be 
attributed, in part at least, to an equally ravenous 
desire for ethical and philosophic fare. 

No sketch of Robert D. Kohn would be com- 
plete without a few strong strokes to suggest the 
amiability of the man, a characteristic which has 
converted many a disordered meeting into a tri- 
umph of concerted action. To say that a man has a 
sense of humor is to say nothing, since the range 
of humor is as wide as the poles; but to say that 
a man has a gracious sense of humor is to indicate 
the presence of good taste as well as good humor. 
Kohn is gracious. He sees no reason why the 
transaction of business should be a solemn affair ; 
and, in fact, holds that tense situations obstruct 
the flow of constructive thought. 

Early in life, Kohn formed an admiration for 
Charles Follen McKim, an admiration which has 
increased with the years. Perhaps without con- 
sciously striving to emulate him, Kohn's activ- 
ities as a member of the profession closely follow 
those of McKim. No one since McKim has had 
so great an influence upon the welfare of the pro- 
fession as has Kohn. No one would work harder 
for the fulfillment of the aims common to all 
architects. Within the short time that he has held 
national office he has come to be loved by the 
profession, and to be respected by those with 
whom he has worked in the strengthening of the 
building industry. 

Although the Temple Emanu-El will stand as a 
monument to his architectural skill, the work 
which he has started for the coordination of the 
building industry will, if successfully accom- 
plished, be a far greater accomplishment. Con- 
ceiving of each branch of the industry as an 
essential strand in a cable he is endeavoring to 
lay the strands of each, and then to splice so as to 
make a stronger, more flexible, more useful whole. 

It is a simple analogy, but Kohn's methods are 
the simple ones. He is no promoter, no high pres- 
sure organizer. He recognizes common feelings, 
common aims, and sees no reason why they should 
not lead to common action. 

To those who suggested recently that his 
efforts to coordinate the industry be given wide 
publicity, he replied, "Wait until the accomplished 
facts speak for themselves.” 
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MODERN IDEAS FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


BY 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
TEACHER'S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DUCATION has been defined as that agency 
which will provide an opportunity for 
individual growth and individual development. 
It is the instrumentality which assists the in- 
dividual in living a happy and productive 
life. It maintains ideals and sets up purposes. 
It provides for initiative and growth and is 
designed for the service of the social group as 
well as for the service of the individual. World 
developments within recent years have made it 
clear that the social and economic order constantly 
changes. As our social order changes, thus educa- 
tion changes. Education cannot remain static but 
must be а dynamic force always forging ahead 
with new methods and new aspirations into new 
experimentations. Because of this constant evolu- 
tion taking place in the purposes as well as the 
methods of education, it follows that а similar 
change must oceur in the school buildings in 
which the educational program is to be advanced. 
Some of the most striking changes which have 
taken place within recent years in public education 
are connected with the larger numbers of children 
going to school. A few decades ago the high 
school was the institution which selected a rela- 
tively few children from the grades and gave to 
them, because of their peculiar abilities, a training 
which fitted them for the college and university 
world. Compulsory education laws, the attitude 
of the labor interests, and the influences of the 
machine age, have forced more children to stay 
in school during the high school years. At the 
same time, the social order has changed its ideas 
concerning its responsibility of education for the 
masses. Å new philosophy of education advanced 
by Professor John Dewey and advocated and put 
into effect by his followers laid down a new 


charter of human rights. More children in school 
over longer periods of time have thus resulted in 
vast problems for public education. 

What was to be taught these children during 
their school attendance; how to adjust subject 
matter to the needs of all types of children over 
a long range of time; and how to prepare children 
for an econømic order in which their specific skills 
might not be required. The answers to these 
pressing questions have by no means been fully 
secured. The most serious problems of what to 
teach the children of the coming generation and 
for what to train them will continue to: stand as 
most significant challenges to society. One may 
rest assured that the education program of the 
next few decades will change very rapidly and 
that the problems of housing this educational 
program will require from the architect even 
greater skill and more devoted attention than has 
been true in the past. 

At all levels the public education program has 
modified its general plan to the degree that plan- 
ning and construction of any school building are 
vitally affected. Only a few years ago our 
elementary schoolhouses were merely nests of 
classrooms, but changes have taken place which 
include а complete reconstruction of educational 
aims and methods from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

Probably the most significant statement of the 
new objectives in elementary education has been 
prepared by the classroom teachers of New York 


State. Their report on “Cardinal Objectives in 


1Second Report Prepared by the Committee on 
Elementary Education of the New York Council of 
Superintendents, October 1, 1929. Cardinal Objectives in 
Elementary Education, р. 13, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. У, 
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Elementary Education” states that it is the func- 

tion of the elementary school to help every child: 
1. To understand and practice desirable social 

relationships. 

2. To discover and develop his own desirable 

individual aptitudes. 

3. To cultivate the habit of eritical thinking. 

To appreciate and desire worthwhile activi- 


ties. 

To gain command of the common integrating 
knowledge and skills. 
To develop а sound body and normal mental 
attitudes. 

In reviewing these cardinal objectives, it is clear 
that what was once the sole aim of the elementary 
school, namely, gaining command of common 
rating knowledge and skills, is today consid- 
ered fundamental but not the only part of the 
problem which confronts the elementary schools. 
To secure results in the other fields mentioned, the 
military precision of the must be 
eliminated. The elementary school child must be 
thought of as endeavoring to find himself within 
his own social group. He must learn to adapt 
himself wholesomely and wholeheartedly to his 
environment. Не should be given the opportunity 
for expressing desirable attitudes, for thinking 
his problems out by himself, and for participating 
in wholesome social activities. He ought not to 
be sent to the elementary school merely to prepare 
for the future, but he should be given the oppor- 
tunity in the school itself to live а thoroughly 
expressi contented and worthwhile life. 

It is clear that this kind of an educational 
program can be carried on only with great dif- 
ficulty in the formalized and institutional type of 
classroom which is to be found in so many school 
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Activities of first grade 
pupils in а  Bronxville, 
N. Y. public school. Pri- 
mary school children are 
endeavoring to satisfy their 
individual needs and much 
more equipment is there- 
fore necessary than has 
been needed formerly. Note 
how interested the children 
аге in what they are doing. 
Articles with which they 
work require storage space 


buildings. Teachers who are attempting to train 
in accordance with these objectives require 
materials of instruction, of testing, and individual 
use which are far more extensive and compre- 
hensive than were needed in that kind of a school 
where the textbook constituted in large measure 
the sole teaching equipment. 

It is interesting to note that the kindergarten 
first learned to carry out these new principles of 
education. This was probably due to the fact that 
the school tried to make for the young child a 
more easy transition from the home life with its 
many opportunities to the school life with its 
traditional and limited program. It was felt that 
the kindergarten should be a place where sunlight 
entered, where music was played, where oppor- 
tunities abounded for the study of plants and 
birds and fish, and where children might learn the 
"gi Thus, the 
kindergarten in the past has been made the most 
attractive room in the elementary school. It has 
also been that room which has been best adapted 
to teaching needs as well as to pupil development 
and pupil activities. 

A better integration of Kindergarten and 
primary grade programs and an analysis of what 
should be taught in the primary grades for chil- 
dren of the ages seven to nine have resulted in 
requiring material for children's use, such as 
easels, work benches, work materials, animal 
cages, and the like, which have made new demands 
upon teaching space. The modern primary class- 
room is quite unlike the classroom of twenty years 
ago. It recognizes the teacher's desire to give 
children а maximum number of contacts with 
literature, material things, and animal and plant 
life. It provides a maximum of teaching space so 
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Activities of sixth grade 
pupils in а Bronxville, 
N. Y, public school. The 
system started in the first 
grade has been expanded 
to include such activities as 
the making of simple elec- 
trical circuits, block prints, 
pictures, “etc. Note the 
grouping of the tables, the 
desks and chairs, also the 
equipment and materials 
which need storage space 
Rosenfell, Courtesy 


that a clear space of a 23 x 30 ft. minimum is 
available. Storage spaces abound in the class- 
room, spaces for teachers as well as for children. 
The blackboard is limited in amount. Bulletin 
boards upon which children may display the 
products of their own initiative at heights per- 
mitting the entire class to see, supplant the black- 
board in large measure. Bookcases, magazine 
racks, and library table are developed to form а 
library nook. The teacher is supplied with storage 
cases for the large charts and posters which are 
brought in or which the children make. There 
are also installed vertical files for tests and 
achievement supplies, and storage cases with 
adjustable shelves for the many materials which 
children use in their various activities. The equip- 
ment of the classroom consists of movable desks 
and chairs, or movable tables and chairs, planned 
for both individual use and for grouping as the 
situation demands. As part of the built-in equip- 
ment each pupil is provided with а cupboard or 
nook in which he may keep his own private work 
materials. Even primary rooms take on the aspects 
of a laboratory in which children are actively 
engaged in interesting tasks culminating in 
individual as well as group development. 


Intermediate School Buildings. Grades 4, 5, 
and 6, have not been content with the restrictions 
of bare classroom walls and desks attached to the 
floor. The very nature of the subject matter in 
these grades has changed significantly. Instead 
of studying factual geography and factual history, 
the children of these grades learn about transpor- 
tation or the interdependence of nations, or the 
history, achievements and results of changes in 
communication among peoples. The child is 
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being taught to associate the geographv of the 
world with his own life. He is learning to find 
himself among the wealth of materials which 
world geography provides. Thus it goes with the 
other subjects of the curriculum. Again, in the 
classroom, the child is being given the opportunity 
to live а well-rounded, integrated, and good life. 
The color scheme of the classroom, the prepara- 
tion of the room for teacher and pupil materials, 
and the opportunities for bringing the world into 
the classroom through the agency of radio and 
sound picture, are all potent elements affecting 
architectural planning. 

The important objective in all of the grades of 
the elementary school is the development of a 
sound body, and the growth of normal mental 
attitudes. This requires that well sunlighted and 
well ventilated rooms be set aside for play, and 
that these rooms be occupied a significant part 
of the school day so that the money investment 
may bring an adequate return. The demands for 
body development suggest the elimination of base- 
ment playrooms, and of poorly conceived and 
poorly equipped spaces which have in the past 
been designated as playrooms. The program of 
health and physical education requires а large 
school site, at least five acres, for each elementary 
school with special provisions for play for the 
kindergarten children, the primary grade children, 
and the larger children of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. In congested centers the elementary 
school should have а playground on the roof 
where all types of active games may be played 
under complete protection from bad weather 
conditions. No elementary school is complete 
today without its auditorium, its health suite, its 
library and its special rooms for nature study and 
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art. Where the platoon system has been adopted, 
these rooms are provided as a matter of course. 
There is every reason, however, for the inclusion 
of these spaces in all types of elementary schools 
which pride themselves on providing modern 
educational opportunities. 

It should be borne in mind that an attractive 
building with a planned landscaping effect, with 
playgrounds offering play opportunity as well as 
protection from the streets, should be the aim for 
every elementary school. Anything less than a 
building well adapted to its educational purpose 
and one which makes a distinct contribution to 
community development and beauty should not 
leave satisfaction with those who plan. 
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These pictures illustrate the trend in education to create 
a homelike atmosphere. Above is the library in the 
Avery Coonley School at Downers Grove, Ш. Below 
is a first grade room in the Longfellow Elementary 
School at Pontiac, Mich. Childs & Smith, architects 


Junior High School Buildings. The most sig- 
nificant change which has taken place in outlook 
and method in public education is concerned with 
the development and progress of the junior high 
school. Based upon the fundamental philosophy 
of equal opportunity and promoted in terms of 
the universally accepted psychology of individual 
differences, the junior high school has rapidly taken 
the place of the deadly and repetitive seventh and 


eighth grades and has formed a splendid connect- 
ing link between the elementary grades and the 
upper three years of the high school itself. The 
junior high school age is the age of adolescence. 


The educational program for this age requires a 
building on a large site of twelve acres or more, 
with particular emphasis on competitive sport 
areas and special opportunities for the studying 
of nature and agriculture. Brooks and 
flowers and shrubs, and hills and valleys should be 
characteristic of such This intermediate 
type of education should provide for the begin- 
nings of differentiation in pupils’ work, should 
give ample opportunity for social development and 
should make available the workshops and lab- 
oratories where boys and girls may secure first 
hand with the developments in our 
industrial and commercial civilization. 

The junior high school has been created for the 
purpose of giving youth confidence in his own 
ability and in his own native powers, The build- 
ing itself should be a structure which adds to the 


trees, 


a site. 


contacts 
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enjovment and development of its patrons. The 
architectural aim will be symbolic of the age of 
the children attending, of their earnestness of pur- 
pose, and of their intentness upon achieving suc- 
cess. Sunlight and fresh-air in open types of 
buildings are to be sought. А maximum of safety 
and the utmost of sanitation should be the aim. 
Fire-resistive material of long life should be the 
main materials of construction. Flexibility of 
interior arrangement and the possibility of addi- 
tion should be definitely secured in а building 
which should be built not in the ground, but as 
much as possible above the ground level. 

The junior high school has been rapidly taking 
on the characteristics of the more advanced senior 
high school. It requires, in addition to the class- 
rooms, special laboratories for science, household 
arts, industrial arts, commercial arts, and the fine 
arts. Its general service rooms should include an 
auditorium, а cafeteria, an audio-visual studio, 
gymnasium, and library. The administrative 
rooms needed are offices for the principal, for 
teachers, for health service, student activity 
rooms, and frequently offices for deans of girls 
and for the educational guidance department. In 
planning the c'assrooms care should be taken not 
to provide too limited а space, because one of the 
significant problems confronting the school admin- 
istrator is concerned with the size of classes in 
both the junior and senior high schools. Much 
research work is still to be done to discover how 
adequately children learn in large groups as com- 
pared with small groups, and also to ascertain 
whether lessons in appreciation of literature, art, 
and music cannot be given just as successfully 
with groups of 50, 75, and 100 children as with 
groups of 35. This research will have a significant 
effect upon the planning of building spaces. 

Until more definite knowledge is secured, it is 
reasonable to expect that each building will have 
a maximum of flexibility for interior arrange- 
ments and that no special rooms will be so 
designed as to prevent use for other than the 
special purpose. Even greater care should be 
utilized by the architect in planning the interior of 
all of the instructional spaces in junior high school 
buildings. Not only should the interior plan and 
decoration of the classroom contribute signifi- 
cantly to the educative processes, but also the 
character, design and decoration of the corridors 
should be considered to add their quota to the sum 
total of human incentive and human learning. 

Each classroom and each special room should 
be p'anned so that the teaching process may be 
carried on with а maximum of ease. Special pro- 
vision should be made for the storage of all mate- 
rials required for teaching. Regular textbooks, 
supplementary textbooks, magazines, charts, paper 
supplies, and many illustrative materials are used 


Cupboa rds, 
Blackboard 


ц 


Shelf with 
Cupbds under pad. 


AN EFFICIENT USE OF SPACE 
A plan of a typical classroom developed by Tooker & 
Marsh, architects, which contains all necessary stor- 
age facilities with а coat room and individual lockers 


in modern teaching. Bookcases, magazine display 
rack, chart and poster cases, teacher files for test- 
ing and teaching materials, general supply cases, 
and a storage cabinet for large artic!es are needed 
in each room. Library nooks with storage spaces 
for reference materials should be provided, espe- 
cially in English, social sciences, and similar sub- 
jects requiring extensive reference. Above black- 
boards and bulletin boards, map and display rails 
should be installed. Whenever possible, window 
shelves with cabinets underneath should be pro- 
vided. Å lavatory is needed in many special 
classrooms. 


High School Buildings. Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in the 1930 Inglis lecture* given at Harvard, 
called secondary education in а democracy “а 
great investment” and analyzed at great length 
the problems confronting the high schools of this 
country and their aspirations. This lecture is 
exceedingly well worth reading for any architect 
who is attempting to plan а high school building; 
in fact, its reading is worthwhile to any citizen 
who desires to secure an appreciation of what our 
public high schools have failed to do and are pro- 
posing to do. 

The aims of the high school have been very 
clearly set forth by national groups spending many 
hours in discussion and conference. The seven 
objectives—the development of student health, 
the command of fundamental processes. the 
inspiration and knowledge for worthy home mem- 
bership, the beginning of vocational aspirations 
and participation, the development of proper citi- 
zenship, the worthy use of leisure, and the creation 
of worthy character—are universally accepted as 


"Briggs, T. H. Inglis Lecture 1930. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 
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fundamentals in high school development. 
the purpose of attaining these ends, public high 
schools cannot be mere recitation rooms with a 
few laboratories and one or two large spaces for 
the congregation of groups. The school must be 
planned with the purpose of creating the most 
democratic institution in our midst, It must serve 
all kinds of students and offer an abundance of 
opportunities for establishing responsibilities in 
students and for securing universal participation 
in a well-rounded life, as well as appreciations for 


the finer things that life affords, Skill and 
knowledge must be imparted in certain funda- 


mental processes and include such fields as the 
languages, and arts. 
There must be provided every opportunity for 
recognizing the fact that people in society work 
as individuals and that, therefore, 
must tend to give individual 
tance, Exploration into the m 
activity should be encour: 
for guidance should be suffic 
prevent the thwarting of am 
vidual. The architect who would build a school 
after the functional concept wil well to 
become thorough!y conversant with the writings 


mathematics commercial 


ле school itself 


guidance and assis- 
jor fields of human 
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extensive 
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of such men as L. V. Koos", А. J. Inglis! and H. 
C. Morrison.’ 

п planning classrooms, the beauty of the sub- 
jects taught and its inspirations may well be 


drawn out of the architectural setting of the class- 
room itself. It may not be possible in every school 


"Kaos, V. The American Secondary School. Ginn 
and Company, 1927. 

‘Inglis, А. J. Principles of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
‚Morrison, H. С. The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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The setting of the class- 
room itself is often a stim- 
ulus to a more genuine 
interest in the subject 
which is being taught. The 
illustration is of a Latin 
room in the Jackson High 
School, Jackson, Mich. 
Childs & Smith, Architects 


to reproduce a Roman Forum for Latin classes, 
or an Elizabethan theater for instruction in 
Shakespeare, or to surround each mathematics 
room with pictures of the history of mathematics. 
There ought, however, to be the possibility of 
expressing individuality to a far 
greater degree than is to be found in most schools. 
The interesting development in special classrooms 
for high schools has been proceeding with such 
rapidity that the near future may make all rooms 
special in nature. In no sense should such special 
rooms be developed to prevent use during the 
entire school day. The content, however, of all 
teaching subjects is being refined and expanded to 


classroom 


such a degree that every classroom agency must 
be utilized as a medium of instruction. Given the 
proper classroom setting every teacher should be 
able to secure classroom results far beyond those 
that result where the teaching process must over- 
come the deadening effects of unattractive, un- 
adorned and poorly planned classrooms. 

n the high school, as in the junior high school, 
very definite efforts are being made to solve prob- 
lems related to the size of classes. Without doubt, 
many types of classes will increase in size. Espe- 
ially will this be true of classes where broadening, 
Jloratory, and æsthetic aims are being sought. 
American history taught in connection with 
speeches by national characters brought by radio 
into classrooms and large assembly rooms, Euro- 
pean economic conditions portrayed through sound 
and picture showing present-day conditions, and 
vocational guidance outlined by having workers in 
special activities pass on the screen before the 
student body, indicate changes in the approach to 
high school teaching. Such changes will vitally 
affect building planning. 


ста 


ех 
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Not only will an auditorium of large size be 
required, but small rooms seating 100 to 125 for 
audio-visual, dramatic and inspirational presenta- 
tions must be included in such buildings. Even 
the auditorium stag begun to change its 

nature because stage activities are being tied up 

with student production of scenes and equipment 
so that large work spaces for this purpose have 
become essential. 

The laboratories in the past have been planned 
very frequently in terms of college tradition. 
Even the college lecture room has been handed 
down to the high school without reason. The 
elimination of lecture rooms, а more active par- 
ticipation by students in the work of the labora- 
tory, the use of visualization equipment as а 
substitute for many laboratory experiments, and 
more comprehensive instruction covering the 
science fields are aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram which affect building planning. 

Only recently so-called model housekeeping 
apartments were included in the household arts 
department. For example, the folly of incorpor- 
ating model household arts apartments has been 
frequently pointed out by teachers who find no 
way in which these spaces may be utilized for 
class purposes. The household laboratories for 
cookery, and for clothing, should be planned to 
reproduce home conditions and at the same time to 
provide for group activities, Here the highest type 
of architectural skill is constantly challenged. The 
architect who seeks aid in this field should read 
“Buildings and Equipment for Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools” as written by Dr. Melvin 

Srodshaug". Industrial arts shops will more and 
more take on the characteristics of industry so 
that boys may work not in the world of make- 
believe but in the world of reality. 

Gymnasium facilities should be provided in 
abundance not that students may have one or two 


"In press. 
Columbia 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
niversity, 1931. 
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Press room in the Ottawa Hills High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. H. H. Turner, Architect 


hours а week of gymnasium instruction, but that 
four hours a week in this field of physical develop- 
ment may be allotted to each student. Locker and 
shower space, too frequently planned as an after- 
thought or cramped-into a congested space, is only 
sufficient in amount when its area equals or 
eeds that of the gymnasium floor itself. Music 
rooms, large in size, and soundproofed from the 
remaining part of the building, libraries planned 
in conformance with the detailed standards of the 
American Library Association, and art rooms 
expressive of the achievements of man in this 
field, are types of spaces which give opportunity 
for real architectural planning. 

The administration of a high school building 
has become more and more complex. Because 
of constant curriculum changes, the statistical 
analysis of students’ work, the psychology and 
vocational guidance attention to individuals, the 
care spent in the health and social guidance of 
both girls and boys, the administration suite takes 
on a new character. It not only is the office of the 
principal but it is the combination of spaces 
where principal, research worker, vocational 
guide, psychology assistant, and the dean of girls 
or boys may work as а team for the successful 
development of human individuals during one of 
the most crucial periods of their lives. The social 
program of the school, the student activity work, 
and the teacher student conferences demand build- 
ing spaces for their successful expression, Thus, 
the high school student body teeming with aims 
and ambitions, and forging forward in the crea- 
tion of a new generation of human activities 
furnishes the opportunity for architectural plan- 
ning which recognizes the true place of our sec- 
ondary school in the social order. Large sites, 
with ample playground, buildings in which teach- 
ers and students may equip themselves for real 
achievement, and building interiors inspiring 
individuals toward success are the essential 
criteria for architectural planning. 


Photo Art 
Cooking room of the John Deere Junior High School 
at Moline, Ш. William H. Schulzke, Architect 
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Multiple use of rooms through flexibility in planning 
is an important factor in keeping school construction 


MULTIPLE USE 


BY 


JAMES О. BETELLE 


costs low. From his wide experience, Mr. Betelle has 


drawn many interesting conclusions, and points out 
here several methods of intensifying the use of space 


Г recent years building costs have become so 
high and the demand for public instruction so 
great that there has been a severe strain upon the 
public purse to provide proper school building 
acconimodations. In many localities school build- 
ings, for one reason or another, have not been 
provided as they should have been. To provide 
the necessary additional school building accommo- 
dations various methods have been adopted: the 
erection of new buildings, the more intensive 
utilization of existing buildings, changes in educa- 
tional programs, and the multiple use of elass- 


TOOMS. 

When school building costs were low a number 
of vears ago, school room space could he used 
with a liberality which is impossible at the pres- 
ent time. Rooms for which there were only lim- 
ited uses could be, and were, left idle part of the 
time. Classrooms could be reserved for the spe- 
cial use of individual teachers, which meant they 
would be vacant one or two periods each day. 
There also could be pupil accommodations in labo- 
ratories, shops, domestic science departments, and 
similar rooms which were unused а portion of 
each day, if there were not sufficient classes in 
those subjects to use the rooms all the time. 

The progressively high building costs have 
forced the school authorities to а different point 
of view, and have made them use their buildings 
more intensively. They began to realize that edu- 
cation was а business proposition and that they 
owed it to the tax-payer to make the greatest pos- 
sible use of their buildings, just as а business man 
owes it to the stockholders to use his factory to 
the greatest possible extent. 

It is sometimes said that the architect is not 
particularly interested in how intensive а use is 
made of the building which he designs after it is 
completed. But the architect who understands 
enough of the fundamentals of educational admin- 
istration to be able to show the school board ways 
and means of taking of more pupils, with 
less space, is surely rendering а valuable service 
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to his client. 
plant would know the routine and proces 
production to be carried out in the factory, and 
would route the raw material through the build- 
ing in such а way that the least amount of space 
would be occupied and there would be no retrac- 
ing of steps by the unfinished goods. He would 
make every effort to lay out the building so that 
there would be maximum production, а maximun 
of use for all equipment, and a minimum of waste 
and effort. This is expected of an architect han- 
dling industrial work, and school boards have just 
as much right to expect а similar type of service 
from the architects designing their school build- 
ings, so that the architect not only has to know 
building design and construction but also educa- 
tional routine as well. 


An architect designing an industrial 
s of 


Flexibilitv ш Use. When a survev is-made 
of the use of existing school buildings it almost 
always shows that а greater number of pupils 
could be accommodated in them and still more 
could probably be accommodated with certain 
minor alterations in the building or in the equip- 
ment. For example, the auditorium may be used 
only in the morning for fifteen minutes of chapel 
exercises and for one or two other periods during 
the day, and possibly some days not at all. It is 
now realized that in order to justify the expense 
of an auditorium which costs anywhere from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars, it must not only 
be used for assembly purposes but also by several 
classes at a time during each period of the dav. 
The auditorium is suitable for any subject which 
can be taught in groups, such as singing, visual 
instruction, English, dramatics, etc. Three classes 
of 35 each could easily be accommodated in an 
auditorium. This immediately increases the num- 
ber of pupils the school can accommodate. 

It is in the smaller high schools that the great- 
est difficulty in proper utilization of the building 
is encountered. А high school for less than 500 
pupils is an uneconomical unit, vet the architect 
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is often called upon to design а high school for 
200 pupils or less. There are usually just as many 
subjects taught in а small high school of 200 pupils 
or less as there are in а building accommodating 
2,000 pupils. In the smaller building it will be 
difficult to use special classrooms for all of the 
periods unless special attention is given to mak- 
ing their equipment flexible. With the small num- 
ber of pupils in а school there is not the chance to 
use the building so intensively as in а large school 
where there are many classes available at differ- 
ent times and of different sizes to use the other- 
wise vacant rooms. Classrooms with highly 
specialized equipment, suitable for only one pur- 
pose, will cut down the general use of the rooms 
for other purposes and thereby probably reduce 
the total capacity of the school. 

The architect can be expected only to design 
and erect а well planned building and it is then up 
to Ше educators to make proper use of it. It is 
essential that the architect be familiar with the 
ways in which а school building can be made to 
work to maximum capacity, and that he under- 
stand the educators’ point of view. It is to be 
assumed that the architect is familiar with archi- 
tectural problems and building practice, but if 
(in addition to this) he understands school man- 
agement and equipment and can talk in the 
language of the educators, and understands their 
problems, he then promotes good will for himself 
and establishes confidence in his service. 


Elements of Intensive Use. There are three 

elements which make for greater use of а school 
building. First is proper layout of the plan. As- 
suming that a building is properly planned, the 
second thing that makes for its intensive use is 
suitable equipment—equipment which can be used 
when necessary for more than one purpose, by 
which means the classroom, if not always in use 
for the purpose originally planned, can be used for 
other purposes. The other element is the educa- 
tional program. To make up the program for а 
high school and keep all of the teachers and rooms 
usy all of the time in the many different activi- 
ties, is very much like solving а jig-saw puzzle. 
f enough time and trouble are spent in arranging 
the many s or classes, everything can be made 
to fit in properly, but it takes time and patience 
to do this. 
The old or traditional school program is not so 
difficult to arrange as the modern platoon pro- 
gram. Іп the traditional scheme there is а home 
room for each class, and when these home rooms 
are all in use many of the special rooms are 
vacant, and vice versa. Іп the platoon program 
scheme it is the aim not only to use the home class- 
rooms but also the special rooms as nearly all of 
the time as is possible, which means that the 
laboratories, the auditorium, the gymnasium, the 
shops, etc., are busy at all times. Іп а platoon 
system, 25 to 30 per cent more pupils can be 
accommodated than in the traditional program. 


The English room in the Jackson High School, Jackson, Mich., Childs & Smith, architects. The room has been 
designed primarily as a setting for the study of English literature and may also be used for play rehearsal, 
public speaking, music and art work. The stair leads to a room us. i for costume design and special work 
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The Forest Avenue Grade School at Glen Ridge, N. J., Guilbert & Betelle, architects, has been planned to give 
the maximum of use for a variety of purposes. The classrooms may be adapted to any number of subjects, 
and the assembly hall may be used аз а public auditorium or as an instructional space for special subjects 


Multiple Use of Rooms. Another element 
entering into the intensive utilization of the school 
building is the multiple use of rooms. It is very 
difficult to use intensively а high school designed 
to accommodate 200 pupils, or less, because of 
the many special rooms required, which cannot 
be used all the time during the day for the par- 
ticular purpose for which they were designed, due 
to an insufficient number of pupils. By putting 
in the proper kind of equipment, suitable for mul- 
tiple use, а special room may be used at different 
times for different purposes. For instance, а sin- 
gle laboratory can be used for chemistry, phy 
and biology, if the proper equipment is provided. 
There сап be a combined cooking and sewing 
room, combined auditorium and gymnasium, and 
some schools, especially in the Middle West, have 
combined the auditorium, gymnasium and cafe- 
teria. А cafeteria lunch room, if used only for 
lunch purposes, is one of the least used rooms in 
a school and is often one of the largest and most 
costly rooms. This represents a considerable 
was as economy in use is concerned. 
Lunch rooms in many schools, where arrange- 
ments have been made so that the kitchen and 
serving counter can be quickly closed off, are used 
halls or libraries, for special conference 
sometimes for sewing, and for any pur- 
pose where a flat-top table with chairs can be made 
to serve as equipment. This duplicate use of the 
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lunch room helps to justify the expense of includ- 
ing it ша school plant. 

Teachers' rest rooms, which are vacant much 
of the day, can be used also as medical inspection 
rooms. The superintendent of schools' office suite 
can be combined with the board of education 
meeting rooms, which are used only а few times 
a month. Mechanical drawing and free-hand 
drawing rooms can be combined, and if there are 
still vacant periods, this room could be further 
used for а regular classroom. Mechanical drawing 
is sometimes taught in the manual training room 
by placing the drawing board on а multiple ser- 
vice workbench with drawing-board facilities. Still 
further utilization of the shop is sometimes 
obtained by using it and the pupils in the mainte- 
nance and repairs of the local school buildings. 
The smaller the school enrollment, the greater the 
necessity for flexibility in use, if the principles of 
specialized public instruction are to be carried out, 
and if subjects such as dramatics, classroom work, 
socialized recitations, etc., are all to be carried on 
in the same room. 

These cases of multiple uses of rooms and 
equipment may not be ideal, but they are possible 
and are carried out in various parts of the coun- 
try. Small communities cannot afford high schools 
and other adequate school facilities unless they 
are willing to justify the expense by reducing the 
number of rooms required to а minimum and to 
use these rooms for many purposes and during 
every school period. 


Working Capacity. It is realized that no 
school building can be used to 100 per cent of its 
capacity; that is, it is not possible to put а child 
in every seat in every classroom, in every station 
in the gymnasium, shops, and laboratories, and in 
the various special rooms—all at the same time. 
Many schools operate only опа 50 or 60 per cent 
efficiency basis, and if the school is operated on а 
basis of 80 per cent of its maximum capacity 
when all seats and stations are counted, it is about 
all that can be hoped for. Classes vary in size and 
all rooms cannot be exactly full all the time. А 
room may have two or three more pupils than can 
be accommodated, ога few less; then again there 
may be too many pupils for one class and too 
few for two classes, which means that two rooms 
have to be used at reduced capacity. 


Pupil Capacity. The term “pupil capacity,” as 
used by the educator and the architect, often 
varies, and the different points of view are not 
thoroughly understood by both parties. The super- 
intendent of schools thinks of the capacity of the 
building as its working capacity, whereas the 
architect usually thinks in terms of its maximum 
capacity. The working capacity is equal to about 


80 per cent of the maximum capacity, but if seats 
or spaces which may accommodate pupils are not 
used, they are nevertheless paid for and enter 
into the cost of the building. Therefore, in speak- 
ing of the capacity of the building, it should be 
made clear whether we are thinking of the work- 
ing capacity or the maximum capacity, and the 
architect, in arriving at cost per pupil, or cubic 
foot space per pupil, always speaks in terms of 
maximum capacity, 

Possibly an illustration of an accepted method 
of computing pupil capacity of а high school 
building might be in order: 


14 ClasSTODDIS дата е ende 390 
Bookkeeping Room ................. 40 
Typewriting Коол.................. 25 
Seine ROOM т 20 
Domestic Science and Household Suite. 30 
EE 24 
Biology Laboratory ............. 24 
Chemistry Laboratory ............. .. 24 
Physics Laboratory ................. 24 
Lecture Room „хз кан åsså nennen 24 
Mechanical Drawing Room mews qad 
Manual Training Room vdd. 24 
Gymnasium 60x 80 36............... 60 
Auditorium 55x80 %6............... 60 
Maximum Pupil Capacitv............ 789 


Working Pupil Capacity 

This figure represents the number of pupils 

the building will probably accommodate 

working under normal capacity—80 per 
cent of the maximum capacity. 

Cubage of Building...... .. 1,110,000 

Cubic foot space per pupil.......... 1,406 

(1,110,000 + 789) 

The number of ‘cubic feet per pupil is one of 
the architect's important units of measure. It has 
been found in a series of buildings that grade 
schools average from 800 to 1,000 cu. ft. per 
pupil, junior high schools 1,000 to 1,200 cu. ft. 
per pupil, and high schools from 1,200 to 1,500 
cu. ft. per pupil, with gymnasium and audito- 
rium, all depending upon whether they are rather 
complete schools or whether they contain only 
the minimum requirements with these rooms. 

The cost of a high school building, exclusive 
of architect’s fee and equipment, can be quickly 
and approximately arrived at by multiplying the 
maximum pupil capacity by 1,500 cu. ft. per 
pupil, and this product by the local construction 
cost per cubic foot. 


Community Use of Schools. It is impor- 
tant that the school system of а community have 
the moral as well as the financial support of the 
citizens and taxpayers of the community. Nat- 
urally, every family desires the best school accom- 
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Courtesy К. A. Fife Corp. 


A laboratory room in the White Plains High School, 
White Plains, N. Y., Starrett & Van Vleck, architects, 
which may be used for chemistry, physics, or general 
science and also as а classroom for any or all of these 
subjects. The special equipment usually makes plan- 
ning for multiple use а necessary economical measure 


modations for its children, and in most cases is 
willing to pay a share of the cost. If school 
buildings were designed with some provision for 
community activities, this share would be more 
cheerfully borne. By using the building for com- 
munity activities, the intensive utilization of the 
building is increased for the reason that these 
community activities in а great majority of in- 
stances take place outside of school hours and, 
of course, the more hours the building is in use 
each day, the more the cost of the building is 
justified to the community. Different cities make 
different provisions for the community use of 
пет buildings; many of them use the schools 
or polling places on Election Day, and all of 
hem use the auditorium for political meetings, 
taritable and civic entertainments, community 
choruses, etc. The kindergarten is sometimes 


used for parent-teachers' meetings, the sewing and 
rooms and shops for adult education 
these lines, the gymnasium for community 
basketball games and adult physical training, the 
swimming pool for the teaching of swimming and 
community uses, and the play court is used by 
the local children and Boy Scouts. All of these 
uses promote the good will of the community 
toward the school, lower the costs of education, 
and provide recreational possibilities for leisure. 


cookin 


along 


The stage of the field house in the Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Childs & Smith, architects, 
may be shut off from the gymnasium and used as an auditorium, dance hall, study hall, or instructional space 
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= GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, L. I., N. Y. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 


NINE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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ВАЗЕМЕМТ FLOOR PLAN 


GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, L. I., М. Y. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 
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Stackliff 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL 


EXTERIOR: The Colonial character of the building was decided upon as being 
in harmony with the history and earlier architecture of the community. The walls 


are of red brick, with limestone trim, and the roof is of green slate. The windows 
are of wood, double hung 


INTERIOR: The corridors and stairs have glazed-brick wainscoting, plaster 
walls and ceilings. For most of their length the corridors are lined with lockers. 
The classrooms, library, administrative offices, etc., have plaster walls, chestnut 
trim, and maple floors. Corridor floors are of concrete. Toilet rooms have tile 
floors and walls, and metal toilet partitions. The building is heated by direct steam 
radiation, and ventilated by unit ventilators; the controlled cut-off system permits 


heating of the library, auditorium, and cafeteria independently of the balance of 
the building 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building is of fireproof construction, with 
solid brick walls, concrete floor slabs and steel framework over the large spans 
of the auditorium and gymnasium. The non-bearing partitions throughout are of 
terra cotta. Total cost, exclusive of land and architect’s fee, was $907,000, or 
1,905,000 cu. ft. at 461/ cents per cu. ft. 


GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, L. L. М. У. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: The walls are of variegated buff brick, stipple textured, with trim of light 
buff cast stone. Spandrels are of cast cement, finished in copper green. Horizontally 
pivoted steel sash are used for the windows. The roof is of a built-up asbestos composition 


INTERIOR: All walls are sand finish plaster, except those in the gymnasium, which are 
cream color pressed brick. Floors in classrooms, study halls, administrative offices, etc., 
are of olive green mastic; in stair systems and corridors, the floors are of gray and black 
terrazzo, with wainscoting of gray terrazzo. Trim throughout is natural finish white oak. 
A direct. radiation steam heating system is used, with separate thermostatic control in 
each room, and automatic control of the ventilating system, which consists of a fan blast 
system in the school proper and auditorium, and unit heaters in the gymnasium. One of 
the two study halls is separated from the library only by a glass partition, permitting one 
teacher to supervise both the library and the study hall. The other study hall serves as a 
lunch room during the noon hour 

COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building is constructed on a poured concrete 
foundation, and with the exception of the roof, which is of wood construction, is entirely 
fireproof. A bar joist, concrete slab system is used for the floor construction. The walls 
are of face brick with hollow tile backing. Total cost including architect’s fee, equipment, 
grading, walks, drives, planting, and athletic field, was $254,771.72, or 27 cents per cu. ft. 
for 949,000 cu. ft. 


COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
LUNDEEN, HOOTON, ROOZEN & SCHAEFFER, ARCHITECTS 
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HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
T. C. KISTNER & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
T. С. KISTNER & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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Мой Photos 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of steel troweled 
stucco, light buff in color. The roof is part 
composition and part red Mission tile 


INTERIOR: Floors are of concrete in public 
areas, maple and composition tile in others. The 
walls and ceiling are of sand finished gypsum 
plaster with pine trim in all but first floor corridor 
and offices, which have mahogany trim. Walls 
and ceiling of auditorium and ceilings of library 
and corridors are acoustically treated. А steam 
vacuum return heating system is used, with а 
univent in the auditorium 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building 
is of steel and concrete frame construction on а 
concrete foundation. Interior bearing walls are of 
hollow terra cotta. Completed in 1931, the total 
cost of the building was $615,183, or 206,062 cu. ft. 
at 2934 cents per cu. ft. 


HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Т. С. KISTNER & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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INDEX 
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7.ТІКТ BOOKS 
B.DRESSING 


EXTERIOR: Sand dashed light buff stucco 
is used for the walls, red Mission tiles and 
composition for the roof. The windows are 
wood casements 


INTERIOR: All floors are of maple, and the 
walls and ceilings are of sand finished gypsum 
plaster with pine trim 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The 
foundation is concrete, and the building is of 
wood frame construction with a structural tile 
уепеег. Interior bearing walls are of 4-in. hol- 
low terra cotta tile. Sanitation and drainage 
are supplied bv septic tanks. Total cost, 
including the shop building, was $48,682, at 23 
cents per cu. ft. 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA 
T. C. KISTNER & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASS. 
CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASS. 
CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL: This building is one of two which together form а junior-senior high school 
group, containing every facility for an educational center of this type. Besides the com- 
mon gymnasium contained in this building and the auditorium which is contained in the 
other, the only other common facility is the heating system. The floor plans on the 
opposite page are for the senior high school unit only, which is connected with the junior 
unit by an enclosed bridge 


EXTERIOR: The design, chosen to conform with the traditions of the locality, has been 
executed with red shale brick walls, buff limestone and granite trim and wood framing 
and finish in the cupola and wrought iron railings. The windows, with the exception of 
the steel sash in the gymnasium, are of wood, double hung. The roof is built up and 
finished with tar and gravel 


INTERIOR: The interior walls are finished in salt glazed brick with acoustical tile 
ceilings in special rooms. The floors are covered with linoleum tile throughout 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of the semi-fireproof type with a reinforced concrete 
and granite foundation and a bar joist and wood framed floor construction. Heat is 
supplied by a steam system and ventilation from unit ventilators. The drainage system and 
sanitary lines discharge into а concrete septic tank. The school was completed in January, 
1931, and contains 1,458,000 cu. ft. The cost was 34.2 cents per cu. ft., the gross cost being 
$498,419 which included $284,179 for the senior unit and $214,240 for the junior unit 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASS. 
CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 
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FAIRPORT HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRPORT, М. У 
O. W. & H. B. DRYER, ARCHITECTS 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL 


GENERAL: Although designated as а high school, the building is almost а consoli- 
dated school in that space is provided on the first floor for seventh and eighth grade 
classes, the high school division occupying the entire second floor. The basement will 
be sub-divided in the future into а gymnasium, classrooms, а lunch room, and а kitchen 


EXTERIOR: The exterior is finished in а warm gray, rough textured brick trimmed 
with light gray limestone. The windows are generally of double hung wood sash except 
those in the auditorium. The roofing is of а built-up type 


INTERIOR: The general interior treatment is of sand finished plaster with oak trim. 
The wall and ceiling surfaces have been painted а warm tan throughout. The building 
is heated by warm air with a forced ventilation system 


CONSTRUCTION: The school is of fireproof construction throughout, with а rein- 
forced concrete foundation, reinforced concrete floors which utilize the pan system and 
solid masonry walls of hollow tile finished with face brick. No special features of con- 
struction have been used and the building contains no special provision for either sound 
or heat insulation. It contains 1,250,000 cu. ft. and was constructed at а cost of 30 
cents per cu. ft., or a total of $375,000 


FAIRPORT HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRPORT, N. Y. 
О. W. & H. B. DRYER, ARCHITECTS 
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FAIRPORT HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRPORT, М. У. 
О. W. & H. B. DRYER, ARCHITECTS 
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LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL AND FIELD HOUSE, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS 
CHILDS & SMITH. ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW FROM THE NORTHEAST 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL AND FIELD HOUSE, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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MUSIC ROOM 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL AND FIELD HOUSE, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHI 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


The entire building is of reinforced con- 
crete construction, with exterior walls of 
brick, and stone trim. The floors and roof 
are of reinforced concrete, the latter be- 
ing insulated with masonite. Steel win- 
dows and frames are used throughout. 
Floor finishes are terrazzo in the corridors 
and other public spaces, linoleum in most 
of the classrooms, and tile in other areas. 
Corridor walls have glazed brick wains- 
coting, and hard finish plaster walls. The 
heating system is of the low pressure 
steam vacuum type, and ventilation is sup- 
plied by fans after the air has been fil- 
tered. The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding all fixed and movable equipment 
and the architect's fee, was $585,800, or 
1,997,829 cu. ft. at 29.3 cents per cu. ft. 
The building was completed in 1931 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL AND FIELD HOUSE, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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FAIRFAX HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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FAIRFAX HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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А GENERAL VIEW ОЕ THE SCHOOL 


EXTERIOR: The school is an interesting example of а problem in which the 
conservation of ground area was not important and in which athletic facilities 
are provided outside the academic area. The design, characterized by the archi- 
tects as "Medieval Sicilian Arabo-Normano,” is carried out in painted common 
brick with precast cement and tile trim with double hung windows of painted 
wood. The roof is of red clay tile 


INTERIOR: The walls are of sand finished plaster and natural concrete with 
a cement wash finish. Floors are of maple except those in the corridors which 
are of reinforced concrete with а cement finish. The entrance rotunda аз well as 
the auditorium has been built of concrete with the natural surface untouched. 
The auditorium roof is supported by decorated wooden trusses built up of solid 
pieces, the main chord being a single piece 16 in. x 24 in. x 70 ft. The panels 
between the trusses are acoustically treated 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building is of semi-fireproof construc- 
tion with common brick and reinforced concrete walls. The corridors and stairs 
are built of reinforced concrete but the floors are framed with wood. The heat- 
ing system is oil-fired, with direct steam radiation for classrooms and a ventilation 
system for the auditorium. The structure contains 2,858,000 cu. ft. and was built 
at a unit cost of 20 cents per cu. ft., or а total of $575,000 


FAIRFAX HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: The walls are of rough textured stucco, painted light tan, 
and all ornamental features are of caststone. Mixed colored tile is used 
on the roof, and all windows have steel sash, of the projected type in the 
classrooms and of special design elsewhere 


INTERIOR: The troweled plaster walls are painted light gray. A con- 
tinuous metal wainscot in the corridors is formed by the steel lockers, 
which are painted olive-green. The corridors themselves are day lighted 
by means of glazed classroom doors, and by continuous transoms above 
the lockers. The ceilings are painted, but not plastered. All floor finishes 
of vestibules, corridors and toilets are of adamantile, a local product. 
Other floors are mastic. Heating is supplied by a steam system, with 
wall radiators in classrooms, and floor radiators elsewhere 

COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building has a reinforced con- 
crete skeleton, the ground floor having a cinder fill, and the upper floors 
being of removable pan construction. Exterior bearing walls are of 
cement tile, and interior of clay tile. The flat roof construction is of the 
insulated concrete slab type, and the pitched roof is framed in concrete, 
insulated and covered with double wood sheathing. Gross cost was 
$704,000, or 2,454,000 cu. ft. at 28 cents plus per cu. ft. 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
GEORGE B. ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR AND PLOT PLAN 


| A—AUDITORIUM (SEATING CAPACITY 1,200) F—BIOLOGY BUILDING 
B—DOMESTIC ARTS BUILDING G—PROPOSED SWIMMING POOL 

| С--САЕЕТЕМА H—PROPOSED GYMNASIUM 
D—ADMINISTRATION BUILDING I— PROPOSED CLASS ROOM BUILDING 
E—MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING J—PROPOSED CLASS ROOM BUILDING 

K—PROPOSED COLONNADE 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
GEORGE B. ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
GEORGE B. ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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LEFT, ЕМТКАМСЕ LOBBY 
BELOW, AUDITORIUM 


Tebbs & Knell Photos 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


GEORGE B. ROGE ARCHITECT 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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THE BRONXVILLE SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, N. Y 
HARRY LESLIE WALKER, GUILBERT & BETELLE AND HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ASSOCIATED 


ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL: This building contains facilities for elementary, junior high school and high school students. 
The plan is worthy of study in that it achieves almost complete segregation of the activities of the various 
school units and at the same time allows for the common use of the important special spaces. The fourth 
floor occupies the central portion of the building only and contains a large cafeteria and kitchen 


DESIGN: Although the two end wings were planned by Guilbert and Betelle with Harry Leslie Walker 
associated two years before the central portion was built, the design is of a uniform character throughout the 
building. It is executed in a dark red, rough textured brick, laid with smooth gray joints and trimmed with 
limestone. The roof is of variegated slate, sea green in color. Windows have painted wood sash 


INTERIOR: In the interior the classroom floors are of wood, those in the corridors being linoleum. The 
walls and ceilings are of plaster, unpainted. Those in the play rooms and gymnasium are of glazed brick 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of semi-fireproof construction on a concrete pile foundation. The cor- 
ridor, gymnasium and auditorium floors are framed in reinforced concrete, those in the classrooms with wood 
joists. The two wings of the building have brick bearing walls and the central portion is framed with steel. 
Heating is from a steam vapor system with unit ventilators in the classrooms. The building contains 2,641,000 
cu. ft. and cost 56.3 cents per cu. ft. or a total of $1,488,000 


A SUBURBAN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


THE BRONXVILLE SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, N. Y 


HARRY LESLIE WALKER, GUILBERT & BETELLE AND HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS 
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THE BRONXVILLE SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
HARRY LESLIE WALKER, GUILBERT & BETELLE лмо HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ASSOCIATED 


ARCHITECTS 
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IS THE NEW SCHOOL NEW? 


LTHOUGH our general impression may be 
the school building is largely standardized, 
the moment we go below the surface we find that 
it is actually subject to rapid change and the new 
school becomes a fascinating study. The new 
purposes and methods of teaching are already 
having pronounced effects on the building which 
is to house these activities, —and more are coming. 
The most significant change in recent years is 
that in the objectives of education. This is brought 
out very clearly in the article by Dr. Engelhardt 
in this issue. The statement of the objectives of 
education as formulated by the teachers of New 
York, which he quotes, is а revelation to many 
who have not followed closely the recent develop- 
ments. The change from the ideals of the "little 
old red schoolhouse,” with its emphasis on the 
three R's, to the concept of education as а means 
to а better adjustment of the individual to his 
social and economic life in later years, is of 
the utmost importance to those who will plan 
the buildings for the education of the coming 
generation. 


An understanding of these new purposes and 
new methods, many of which are of course experi- 
mental at this time, will fire the imagination of 
school designers and will produce buildings differ- 
ing radically from those which have been erected 
even during the past few years. This vista of 
new solutions to the school problem as opposed 
to а cut and dried standardization is both а chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. It necessitates a more 
intensive study on the part of architects and their 
closer cooperation with educational authorities. 
The aims and teaching methods of the school and 
the present and future possibilities, must be thor- 
oughly discussed before even the most preliminary 
sketches are made. The school problem is no 
longer that of providing a “10-room school like 
that in District Number 5.” The entire contents 
of this Reference Number emphasizes this fact. 
It will serve its purpose well if it proves а stimu- 
lant to constructive thought and а source of infor- 
mation for the practical working out of the school 
building problem—a problem that is ever and 
increasingly new. 


HOUSING, TO THE FRONT AND CENTER 


F all problems challenging architects today, 
that of housing takes precedence. It takes 
precedence because it is universal in its interest, 
whether we consider it from an economic, socio- 
logical, political or æsthetic point of view. From 
the economic side, the “frozen assets” represent- 
ing residential mortgages constitute one of the 
most troublesome factors in the present depres- 
sion. This has been recognized by the Adminis- 
tration and а plan has been devised in an attempt 
to relieve the situation by the formation of а 
Home Loan Discount Bank somewhat along the 
lines of а Federal Reserve System. The purpose 
of this proposed banking system is to allow banks 
holding mortgage paper to discount qualified 
mortgages up to 50 or 60 per cent of their face 
value. Only 25 or 30 per cent of the sound 
appraisal value of the property would be avail- 
able in such rediscount loans. The Home Loan 
Discount Bank would not, on its own account, 
make mortgage loans to home builders but would 
act through the already established channels for 
such financing. 
It is hoped that such a bank will stimulate home 


building by making available large funds for the 
financing of housing. Certainly in its present form 
it would be of inestimable value to all banks now 
embarrassed by large holdings of first mortgage 
paper which cannot be liquidated. If the new 
system became operative, such banks would be 
in a much better cash position and could, if they 
chose, make new real estate loans for housing. 
In their present state of mind, however, they 
might prefer to remain in a liquid position or to 
use the funds thus liberated for investments that 
might promise higher profits than mortgage loans. 
Unless the new system is so devised as to make it 
obligatory to invest in new construction work the 
funds liberated, the benefit to housing may not 
be so enormous as is contemplated. “Once burned, 
twice shy” is as true of bankers as of school chil- 
dren. Through the proposed system, relief to the 
lending institutions is assured. It is equally im- 
portant that distinct provision be made for the 
passing on of the benefits to new housing projects. 

The plan for the establishment of the home 
loan discount bank, since it involves the use of 
federal money, must be submitted to Congress. 
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This will necessarily mean some delay, and also 
brings up the political aspects of the housing 
problem. 

The study of housing by the government is not 
limited to the economic aspects although these are 
the most widely stressed as being strongest in 
their appeal. A comprehensive conference has 
been called to meet in Washington on December 
2nd to consider the whole subject of "home build- 
ing and home ownership.” Committees have been 
appointed and have been studying all phases of 
housing. At the conference, reports will be pre- 
sented on design, on large-scale housing projects, 
on reconditioning and modernizing, on interior 
furnishing, equipment, etc, The published reports 
should be a great stimulus to the general interest 
in housing as well as а mine of information and 


definite suggestion to architects, builders, con- 
tractors, decorators, loan agencies, insurance com- 
panies and others so vitally involved m finding 
solutions for the many problems in housing. It 
is sincerely hoped that they will provide more 
than inspiration and information. Only insofar as 
they provide plans for direct action will they be 
effective. Recommendations and reports have а 
faculty for remaining just that. И housing is to 
lead the country out of the slough of despond the 
reports on large-scale housing, on design, and on 
financing methods deserve our closest attention. 
As architects are taking а leading part in the for- 
mation of the reports and recommendations, so 
also must they devote their subsequent efforts 
with renewed vigor to forcing definite action, or 
their previous work may prove largely in vain. 


OUR COLLABORATORS ORGANIZE 


RCHITECTS have frequently collaborated 
with the professional interior decorators, 
making use of their specialized knowledge and 
their ability to deal with the particular problems 
of the interior of the building and its furnishings. 
But more than once architects have been puzzled 
by the operating methods of the business side of 
interior decoration. It has been difficult some- 
times to determine when the decorator was serv- 
ing in a professional capacity as an artist, and 
when he was serving as а dealer in fabrics, furni- 
ture and other merchandise. 
For years the architect has, through the Code 
of Ethics of the American Institute of Architects, 
eliminated all financial interest in the construction 
work as such, or in the sale of building materials. 
It is evident that the various practices which have 
grown up like Topsy in the field of interior dec- 
oration in these respects were not satisfactory 
either to the decorators, the architects or the 
clients. The leaders in the profession of interior 
decoration, therefore, have recently formed the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators for the 
purpose of elevating the standard and standing of 
its members to gain for them the confidence and 
high regard of the public. The A.LI.D. has to 
this end formulated a code of ethics recently pub- 
lished in Interior Architecture and Decoration. 
The code has many interesting features, for it 
is both like and unlike the code of the A.LA. 
For instance, qualification for membership has 
three aspects: Education, Experience and Finan- 
cial Responsibility. The qualification of Financial 
Responsibility is of special interest. It takes up 
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the matter of payment for services by the client 
and stipulates that the "client is to be advised of 
the system of charges when he requests service." 
How much misunderstanding and litigation could 
be avoided if it were stipulated that architects 
should advise in writing of their system of charges 
when first dealing with a client. The obligations 
of the decorator to the client are no less definite 
comprising four rules which stipulate that the 
decorator shall submit definite specifications, shall 
supervise all work, shall "advise the client rightly 
regardless of personal profit," and shall “assume 
all responsibility for errors caused by indefinite 
clauses and improper execution of contracts." The 
relation of the decorator to the trade and to other 
decorators is made specific, as are also the obliga- 
tions of the client to the decorator and the rules 
for the methods of work in the practice of interior 
decoration. 

We welcome the newly formed American Insti- 
tute of Interior Decorators into the fellowship of 
professional organizations and wish it every suc- 
cess in its splendid undertaking. We hope that it 
will send to every architect an outline of its pur- 
poses and work and its excellent code of ethics. 
We feel sure that this new organization will do 
much to insure the best kind of collaboration 
with its professional confreres in the production 
of buildings functionally efficient, economically 
sound and zesthetically satisfying. 


AP Nid 
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NY study of school plant plan efficiency must 
А be approached from the standpoint of plan 
purpose. Briefly, the public school plant is а 
physical means of satisfying a social need. It is one 
of the major agencies in the facilitation of the 
instructional process for both child and adult. The 
public school plant has no meaning or function 
apart from this primary purpose. 

A public school plant has two functions: (a) 
to develop in permanent form the best architect- 
ural expression of curricular needs at the time of 
construction, and (b) to be an inspiration to both 
the child and the community. The primary essen- 
tial of the school plant is to act as an efficient 
agency in the educational process. The second 
essential is to determine the most economical 
manner of translating this purpose into physical 
form. This functional approach to the problem of 
plan efficiency is essential if we are not to be un- 
duly influenced by the always dominant question 
of economy, popularly conceived and expressed 
as "money cheapness.” All architects are aware 
that an initially cheap product may prove finally 
to be very expensive; on the other hand, faulty 
educational designing or unwarranted architect- 
ural extravagance also may result in an expen- 
sive product. Both extremes should be avoided. 

Architects and educators are quite familiar with 
certain extravagances in school plant construction 
that are commonly justified because “the commu- 
nity demands these things.” The question that 
naturally arises is: can both physical efficiency 
and economy in planning be secured if the 
primary consideration—meeting instructional re- 
quirements—is adequately satisfied? The answer 
is simple. Instructional needs in the majority of 
school plants erected today are determined sub- 
jectively. The dead hand of tradition, the fancied 
requirements of individual teachers, or principals, 
the architect's desire, the superintendent's desire 
to build monuments, and the fancied popular de- 
mand determine building needs rather than the 
direct translation of the entire instructional pro- 
gram, Ås soon as the objective study of curricular 
activities—the size of class and the method of 


administration—is considered with respect to 
space requirements, the traditional method of 
planning becomes untenable and real economy in 
basic plan design may be achieved. 

Since the primary function of the school plant 
is to meet instructional need, the first essential in 
planning is to secure the maximum instruction- 
space-efficiencv. After that it is the architect's 
function to develop the most economical physical 
expression of these needs. In any study of the 
efficiency of a school plan both factors must be 
given careful consideration. 


Types of Physical Efficienev. The physical 
efficiency of a building must be judged primarily 
with respect, first to the proportion of instruc- 
tional area to total area; second, by how well it 
satisfies the criteria of instructional need, and 
third, the relationship of physical envelope to 
volume. To meet the needs of instruction а build- 
ing should be efficient in: (a) flexibility, to permit 
easy physical adjustments to changing curricular 
activities; (b) expansibility, to provide economi- 
cally for possible future extension; (c) safety, or 
freedom from hazards to life either through fire 
or panic, demanding traffic area efficiency’, and 
adequate exits from rooms; (d) health require- 
ments, adequate natural and artificial lighting, san- 
itation, and ventilation; (е) use, and (f) location. 
Use efficiency is the ratio between absolute and 
working capacity*, and the actual daily use of this 
working capacity. 

The physical efficiency of a building may be 
further considered from the standpoint of 
material and construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation. While these elements are not of primary 
importance to instruction they are nevertheless 
closely related to efficiency of instruction since 
they directly affect school costs. The material 
construction efficiency of a building is expressed 
in the cost of maintaining the building at its orig- 

* Traffic area efficiency is considered as the ratio be- 
tween the instructional area and the area devoted to cor- 
ridors, stairways, and entrance halls. 


2See THE Pusric $сноог. PLANT PROGRAM, Chapter 
IV, p. 149. 
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Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.451 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 7.08 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.19 

This type of plan obviously does not lend itself to 

economical design in terms of this particular prob- 

lem. Limited by the factor of adequate orientation, 
it was impossible to secure а well-designed plan. 

The attempt to arrange the specific facilities re- 


inal efficiency. It is best expressed by maintenance 
efficiency, which is the ratio between erection cost 
and annual costs. Annual cost includes repairs 
necessary to maintain the plant at its original 
physical efficiency. Operating efficiency may be 
determined by actual costs in relation to adopted 
standards. It is complicated by variables in con- 
struction, mechanical efficiency, personnel, and 


use”, 


Instruction-Space-Efficiency. This is con- 
sidered as the relation between total area of a 
building and that portion available for instruc- 
tional purposes. In general practice the immediate 
efficiency of a plan is now so determined. The 
mere allocation of 50 or 60 per cent of the total 
space to instruction does not mean necessarily 
that all rooms are the proper size, nor that they 
are properly lighted, ventilated, located, or effi- 
ciently used. An efficient and economical basic 
design may be very inefficient in the execution of 
details. For comparative purposes, it may be 
assumed that at least in all open plans it is possible 
to satisfy these criteria after the basic distribution 
of space has been made. 


The ratio of instruction-space-efficiency can be 


_ * Maintenance and operating efficiency is treated in the 
fourth volume of the series on PusLic Зсноот. PLANT 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. 
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quired by the problem resulted іп much waste 
space. This does not mean that the “Н” plan is 
inherently an expensive and extravagant design; it 
merely indicates that unavoidable orientation de- 
ficiencies can be overcome only in a large building. 
The only conclusion that may be safely drawn, 
then, is that the “Н” plan tends to be uneconomical 
except for very large buildings 


determined by dividing the instruction space area 
by the total floor area. 
I.S.A 


— Instruction-Space-Efficienev 
A. ы 


The ratio thus secured is only а gross measur 


Physical-Envelope-Efficiency. This may 
be expressed in terms of building units, a variety 
of which have been used for this purpose, includ- 
ing both the cube and area. These two factors 
considered together furnish a good index of effi- 
ciency. Area is best expressed as shell area; i.e., 
the sum of the areas of the outside walls, and all 
floor areas. The ratio of physical efficiency will be 
expressed in the number of cubic feet of building 
secured for every square foot of shell area. 


Volume 


Skal Awa’ Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 


Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency. The in- 
struction-envelope-efficiency of a school plant may 
be considered as the product of the ratios of instruc- 
tion-space-efficiency and  physical-envelope-effi- 
ciency’. Both factors are given equal weight. 

? The efficiency of actual use is discussed in THE 
Ревыс SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAM, Chapter IV, pp. 127-32. 


"These studies were prepared for Ревис ELEMENTARY 
Scoot PLANT and may be studied in this book in relation 
to many other factors impossible of consideration here. 


“Е” ТУРЕ 


Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.454 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 7.64 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.47 

The “Е” plan is very common, in which it is usual 

to find both the gymnasium and auditorium cen- 

tered on the rear elevation with the classrooms in 
the lateral wings. Under practical conditions, where 
the size of the building and the slope of the site 
indicate the desirability of this type plan, it is 
possible to get higher ratios than indicated here. 
Like the “Н” plan, the “Е” type is one that may 
be used successfully with buildings larger than the 
one considered. The greatest weakness of this type 
is the factor of orientation. If the lateral wings are 
given east and west exposure, then the main ele- 
vation must be oriented north and south. This 
might be overcome to some extent if the plan 
were placed at an angle to major compass points 


Question may be raised with respect to the val- 
idity of equal consideration. Arguments might be 
made that instruction-space-efficiency is worth 
more than mere equality in relation to physical- 
envelope-efficieney. There may be truth in this 
contention. At the present time, however, it is 
impossible to state objectively what the actual 
weighting of the instructional factor should be in 
relation to the physical factor. Weighting the 
instructional factor by two, in conformance with 
extreme opinion in this field, would mitigate 
seriously against plan efficiency, because the factor 
of poor physical design would be much under- 
valued in the final product. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that these two factors, in terms of 
scientific planning, are quite evenly balanced. It 
was an earlier contention that, after satisfying 
instructional needs, it is necessary to design the 
physical plant as efficiently as possible in terms of 
these instructional requirements. From this point 
of view each of the ratios have an equal value in 
determining instruction-envelope-efficienev. In 
view, therefore, of the absence of a valid objective 
means of weighting the instruction-space-effi- 
ciency in relation to phvsical-envelope-efficiencv, 
both are assumed to be of equal value. 


Plan Types. Instructional facilities, devel- 
oped into building plan types, may be classified as 
(a) closed plans and (b) open plans. Closed plan 
types may include the solid square or rectangle, 
andthe hollow square or rectangle. The closed type 
may be either solidly built up or may have interior 
light courts. In this type а number of rooms have 
inside light, facing a court, or overhead light if 
the court is used for large capacity rooms. Open 
plan types take their name from the letter they 
most nearly represent and are classified as T, L, 
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I, U, E, and H plan. Open plans are so named 
because all of the rooms receive direct outside 


lighting. 


Comparison of Plan Types. By setting up 
the following theoretical problem, it was possible 
to make а fairly accurate computation of the rela- 
tive efficiency of different plan combinations for 
elementary schools. 

The selected capacity was 1,120 children, with 

a semi-departmentalised form of organisation, 

and 40 children to а class, except the kinder- 

garten. The building was to be the two-story 
type, with flat roof and no basement. The re- 

quired facilities were: 2 kindergartens (22 x 30 

ft.) 1 kindergarten service unit (22 x 15 ft.) ; 

19 classrooms (22 x 30 ft.) ; 4 toilets (22 x 15 

ft.) ; 1 teacher's rest room (22 x 30 ft.) ; 1 

storage unit (22 x 15 ft.) ; 12 ft. ceilings; 12 

ft. corridors; and heating area underground ; 

42,350 cu. ft. Corridor lockers were considered 

as built into the breather wall. 

Each building was developed physically in ac- 
cordance with the same standards and dimensions. 
Unit construction was identical in every case, the 
single variable being shape or form of plan, The 
results of the comparison are shown in the follow- 
ing table, type H having the lowest efficiency and 
type T the highest. 


Practical Application. In applying the in- 
struction-envelope-efficiency formula to existing 
plants a different problem was created. In the 
theoretical study it was possible to reduce all 
plants to the single variable of shape. Eight exist- 
ing plants were chosen for measurement? in which 


8 These data may be found in Тнк Pustic ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL PLANT, 
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THE SOLID RECTANGLE 


Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.422 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 8.39 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.54 


The size of this plan, with its accompanying large amount of waste space, resulted 
from the problem requirements of placing the large capacity units, the auditorium 
and gymnasium, in the center of the plan. From the instructional standpoint the 
basic defects of the plan are more vital than the rating developed in this instance. 
The lack of provision for economical expansibility, orientation defects, and the over- 
head lighting of the gymnasium and auditorium are serious weaknesses. The high 
P-E-E is expected, since the closer а plan approaches а cube, the higher the 
envelope efficiency. In general, it is not a desirable type 
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STAGGERED "U" ТҮРЕ 


Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.480 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 7.74 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.72 


This plan represents a variation from the conventional “U” type, secured by placing 
the large capacity units at an angle upon the front elevation. Such practice is often 
emploved when it is necessary to place the building on а triangular site. The І-5-Е 
might have been higher if а longer extension of the “U” and а foreshortening of the 
main axis had been permitted by the problem, an arrangement that would also have 
improved the orientation of classrooms. This is not considered а type for common 
use, but one designed to meet unusual site conditions. In general, it is somewhat 
less efficient than the “U” type, due to the space in the outside angles between 
main axis and lateral wings 
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Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.455 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 8.41 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.83 
The Solid Square Plan is frequently recommended 
to boards of education because of its economy of 
construction. Auditorium and gymnasium were 
placed in the center and assumed to be lighted by 
skylights. Under field conditions the waste space 


the educational designing had been carefully de- 
veloped for a specific curriculum. In this com- 
parison, however, a number of variables were 
present that could not be controlled. These in- 
cluded: shape, size, height, orientation, and roof 
(flat or pitched). 


Summary of Relative Efficiencies 


Type l-S-E I-E-E 
І 0.451 3.19 
Е 0.454 3.47 
The Solid 
Rectangle 0.422 8.39 3.54 
Staggered 
J Type 0.480 7.74 272 
Solid 
Square 8.41 3.83 
U 7.65 3.85 
7.77 3.85 
> 7.86 3.98 
T 0.506 7.86 3.98 


Closed Plans. Two closed plans, practically 
square, showed an instruction-envelope-efficiency 
of 4.295 and 4.275. While essentially the same 
plan, the one with the lower rating was not orig- 
inally planned for expansion beyond 1,140 capac- 


THE SOLID SQUARE 


*Seconp Floor‘ 


would probably be absorbed into units for storage 
and room extensions. Although it is infrequently 
done in practice, the main corridors were extended 
from one end to the other, because safety require- 
ments demand that a child standing at any point 
in a building may see either an exit or a stairway. 
Although the Solid Square has a high P-E-E, the 
value is more than balanced by the low I-S-E 


ity. To make the additions and complete the 
square, it was therefore necessary to add extra 
corridor space which accounts for the difference. 
The theoretical rating of the square plan was 
3.83. The variables of height and size (1,840 
capacity) must be given consideration in this 
comparison. The conclusion that may be drawn 
with respect to this type is that the square building 
may be designed educationally to rate high with 
respect to instructional space and its shape will 
give the highest physical-envelope-efficiency of 
any plan. The obvious disadvantages of lack of 
expansibility, inside lighting, and orientation must 
weigh very heavily against any closed type. 


U-Plans. Two U-buildings with exactly the 
same capacity resulted in an instruction-envelope- 
efficiency of 4.743 and 4.351. The difference in 
this case was due to a pitched roof om one build- 
ing and a flat roof on the second. Given the same 
perimeter, the addition of а pitched roof will 
result in a higher phvsical-envelope-efficienev'. 
In this case the ratios were 9.68 and 8.78, or a 


however, the flat roofed building is 
cheaper in total construction cost. The attic space is 
relatively cheap cubage and increases the ratio of cubic 
feet of volume to square feet of shell area. 
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"Second Floor 


“U” TYPE 


Instruction-Space-Efficiency 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 


202: 0 


0.503 
7.65 
3.85 


Like the “Е” plan, the “U” type 
is well adapted to rectangular 
sites. In terms of the problem, it 
was developed with the large ca- 
pacity units on the east and west 
axis in order to provide the best 
orientation for classrooms. There 
is a minimum of waste space 
here, and, as will be noted in the 
“L” and “T” plans, the maxi- 
mum instructional units can be 
served by a minimum of corridor 
space. As a result of its open- 
ness, the elongation produces a 
low P-E-E; but a high I-E-E 
and a low P-E-E is a good build- 
ing ratio. In general, the “U” 
plan is a good one, the only se- 
rious objection being that in 
practice it offers the same diffi- 
culty of obtaining proper orienta- 
tion that was displayed in the 
“E” plan 


In this example of a very popular 
type, the instructional facilities 
have all been oriented on the 


$ main axis, and the large capacity 

| å units placed at one end at right 

angles to the main axis. The 'L' 

— type can be criticized from only 

"First Moor one standpoint, and that is that 

the large units are not centered 

to secure their more efficient ad- 

ministration. It lends itself well 

to orientation, waste space is 

low, and economical expansion is 

possible. This plan is of equal 

standing with the “Т” plan, the 

mmmm only advantage possessed by the 

- latter being the centering of 

АЭғсомо Fusor auditorium and gymnasium 
“L” TYPE 

Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.506 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 7.86 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.98 
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“ТУРЕ 
Instruction-Space-Efficiencv 0.496 
Physical-Envelope-Efficiency 7.77 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 


difference of 0.90 in favor of the pitched roof. 
The theoretical index of 3.85 is considerably 
lower than the practical. As pointed out, however, 
this was due to the nature of the problem which 
called for perfect orientation of all classroom 
facilities. In actual practice the U-plans neglect 
this factor and at least one wing has north and 
south orientation. Apart from difficulties in orien- 
tation, the U-plan is inherently a good one. 


T-Plans. The T-plan which with the L-plan 
rated highest, theoretically was low with re- 
spect to the other six buildings. The instruction- 
envelope-efficiency was 3.747 and 3.719. Although 
the buildings were of the same size and shape, one 
had а pitched roof over part of the building and а 
flat roof on the other. The result, as in the case 
of the U-plan, is reflected in the physical-enve- 
lope-efficieney ratios of 8.20 and 8.14. The theo- 
retical efficiency of this type was 3.98, somewhat 
higher than the practical findings. Again, the 
reason is not difficult to find. In the theoretical 
consideration the building was designed specifi- 
cally as а T-plan. In the building actually meas- 
ured, the plan shows a long corridor between 
gymnasium and auditorium on the base of the 
T-plan. The purpose of including this corridor 
was to make possible the ultimate expansion of the 
T into an H-plan. If the future connecting corri- 
dors were eliminated and the large units re- 
designed on the rear elevation, these T-plans 
would rate high. 


E-Plan. The E-plan is high in instruction- 
envelope-efficiency, rating 4.495, exceeded only by 
the U-type. The theoretical rating was 3.47. Build- 
ing size in the problem as pointed out was not 
adapted particularly to the E-plan which is essen- 


This type represents the simplest of the open 
plans, and is strongly favored by the Nation- 
al Education Association. Where site condi- 
tions permit, it is favored because it can be 
oriented perfectly. The “I” plan may be de- 
veloped with the large capacity units cen- 
tered, and in efficient size up to 2,000 capac- 
ity. In this case, common practice was fol- 
lowed, the large units being placed at each 
end of the building. As the ideal in instruc- 
tional space and orientation is approached, 
the basic plan becomes more expensive to 
construct. Had the large capacity units been 
centered, the corridor space would have been 
reduced, and the plan would have received а 
higher rating 


tially а large building type. Again, it was necessary 
to provide for perfect orientation while the prac- 
tical application neglects this factor. In addition 
the practical example is a three-story building 
with respect to the central part of the main eleva- 
tion. The presence of all for these variables, 
particularly size and orientation, easily accounts 
for the difference between the type theoretically 
and the chosen existing building. 


Mixed Type. А one-story building furnished 
а mixed plan type. Half of the structure was а 
closed plan with light courts, and half consisted 
of long parallel wings. The instruction-envelope 
efficiency was 4.034 due chiefly to а very high 
rating with respect to instruction-space-efficiency. 
The physical-envelope-efficiency was 7.39, the 
lowest of the eight buildings considered. This is 
accounted for by the large perimeter in relation to 
the cubage. The difference in physical-envelope- 
efficiency between two buildings of practically the 
same size in which the only variables are shape 
and height is seen strikingly in comparison with 
the Е-рап. In the one-story type the school dis- 
trict received 7.39 cu. ft. for every square foot of 
shell area and in the E-type, 8.78 cu. ft. for every 
square foot of shell area. 


Plan Type Summary. Due to many factors 
the matter of determining absolutely the most effi- 
cient elementary school plan type with respect both 
to instruction-space-efficiency and physical-enve- 
lope-efficiencv is а difficult one. Such study must 
be conditioned upon the ability to make the com- 
parison on a single variable. Setting up a specific 
problem, in this instance а building size of 1,120 
capacity and adapting all plans to that problem 
indicates that certain types are more efficient than 
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others in terms of the problem size. It also shows 
that, considering the factors of flexibility, expan- 
sibility, and orientation certain plan types must be 
preferred. On the other hand, the investigations 
pursued indicate the certain plan types are 
adapted to small and medium sized buildings 
while others are more efficient when capacities of 
1,800 or greater are involved. 

The judging of existing buildings involves 
variables that must be considered and equated 
before it is possible for such comparisons to have 
real validity. Thus the U- and E-plans in practice 
rated higher than the T-plan in the theoretical 
problem. In each of these plans the factor of 
orientation was disregarded and, unless orienta- 
tion is given weight, the actual rating would stand. 
The same factors may be pursued through each of 
the other building plans and the major differences 
between the theoretical and practical in this prob- 
lem is the presence in one of at least four discern- 
ible variables as opposed to а single variable in 
the theoretical findings. Considering all of these 
facts it is possible within the obvious limitations 
of the problem to make certain generalizations 
with respect to plan types. 

Closed plans, especially the square and rectan- 
gular, because of the factor of shape, rate high in 
physical-envelope-efficiency. By efficient planning 
they can also in any specific case rate high in 
instruction-space-efficiency, resulting in good in- 
struction-envelope-efficiency. They do, however, 
lack expansibility, outside lighting for all rooms, 
and are deficient in orientation. Despite a possible 
high instruction-envelope-efficiency, which meas- 
ures only certain physical factors, they must be 
judged negatively in terms of expansibilitv, 
lighting and orientation. 
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Instruction-Space-Efficiency 0.506 
Phvsical-Envelope-Efficiencv 7.86 
Instruction-Envelope-Efficiency 3.98 


It will be noted that the same efficiencv ratios ob- 
tain for both the “Т” plan and the "L” plan, the 
only difference in value being, as has been pointed 
out, that in the “Т” plan, the auditorium and gvm- 
nasium have been centered. АП classrooms have 
east and west orientation, and the large capacitv 
units north and south. If it is desired, expansion 
is simply а matter of converting it into а “Н” type 
plan, the only change required being the separa- 
tion of the gymnasium and auditorium by а corri- 
dor. For this particular problem, and for all 
problems similar, the “Т” plan is to be preferred 


Open plans are divided into two classes: those 


that lend themselves efficiently to planning with 
small", moderate, and fairly large sizes and those 
that are adapted primarily to very large structures. 
The I, U, L, and T types fall in the first group 
and the E and H types in the second group. There 
are no fundamental difficulties in orientation with 
the I, T, L, and H types. The U and E plans pos- 
sess certain inherent orientation problems difficult 
to overcome and the closed plans, unless they can 
be placed at an angle to the cardinal directions, 
rate lowest in this respect. 
In general, other factors being ec 
and L plans are preferred in e 
plant construction. Practical fie 
many instances make it impossible to achieve the 
ideal building type and the problems must be 
solved by the method of the best fit. In practically 
every case, however, it is possible to avoid the use 
of the closed plans. In terms of the theoretical 
sumptions, the summary of rank order rating of 
two-story elementary plan types is as follows: 


ual, the I, T 
ementary school 
d conditions in 


Type Rank Order | 
Physical- | Instruction- | Corridor i | 
Efficiency | Efficiency | Ratio |Instruction- 
Efficiency | 
| T 3 1 1 Е | 
| L 3 1 1 1 | 
| 5 | 4 5 3 
| г "Ë 3 1 3 
Solid Square 1 6 8 8 
| Staggered U 6 5 4 6 
| Solid rectangle 2 9 9 7 
| Е 7 7 6 8 | 
H 9 8 7 8 | 
"Small buildings, under 800 capacity; medium 


buildings 800-1,200 capacity: large buildings 1,200- 
capacity, and very large buildings, over 1,800 capacity. 
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FROM EXPERIENCE 
WITH SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEES 


BY 


JOHN J. DONOVAN 
AUTHOR OF "SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE" 


HE ever passing caravan of souls contribut- 

ing to the welfare of their fellow beings as 
members of boards of education is truly а medley 
of human nature, а cross section of which would 
introduce the banker, the farmer, the merchant, 
the former school teacher, the housewife, the 
lawyer, the laborer, the hotel bus driver, and 
even the architect. Just how the architect man- 
aged to get aboard is still а mystery. No matter 
who composes the board, and no matter whatever 
else they may be, it has been my experience that 
boards of education are honest, earnest and con- 
scientious. 

The architect's most important relation with а 
board of education is generally during the first 
contact; for then it is that perhaps he is to be 
or not to be the architect. If he is capable and 
understands the problem and the board, dealings 
after employment are not difficult but friendly. 
But it is the first contact that counts. 

АП boards, while functioning according to law, 
proceed very much alike in their acts but not al- 
ways so in their deliberations or impressions. 
They are good buyers in that they are good lis- 
teners until they have warmed up to the man and 
his subject. Board members, as а whole, are lay- 
men, generally unfamiliar with the technical 
problems or architecture, engineering and edu- 
cational planning. Consequently, they are prone 
to disregard distinctions and differences. Seldom 
do they have the time and more often lack the 
inclination to investigate the accomplished work 
of the architect, or to visit his office and observe 
his organization which produces the instruments 
of service. 

The most unfortunate predicament an architect 
can create for himself, and the one which event- 
ually proves to be most embarrassing to his cli- 
ents, is to under-estimate the final cost of the 
building, or to over-state the quantity of building 
that can be produced with the available funds. It 
jeopardizes the progress of education, it is poor 
sportsmanship, and worst of all it is а handicap 
to a good name among a man's professional col- 
leagues. It would be far better for the architect 


to admit openly that he intends to build as cheap- 
ly as possible, that quantity takes precedence over 
all else, and that an Act of God may sustain the 
structure as well as destroy it. 

Very few school districts are provided with 
sufficient funds to attain the ultimate fulfillment 
of their needs and requirements. The require- 
ments in school building projects, in fact in 
nearly all cases, exceed the appropriations. The 
architectural problem is to make the money go as 
far as possible without jeopardizing safety, sound 
construction, and the use of the proper materials. 
It is the worst form of economy to build cheaply. 
I firmly believe that the cost of maintenance 
should be even more firmly implanted in the 
minds of members of boards of education and 
building committees than the first cost, because 
maintenance cost is perpetual and the hardest ex- 
pense to meet. 

A prevalent absurdity with many boards of 
education in making their choice of an architect 
is to invite a number of them to appear before 
them for fifteen or twenty minutes and demon- 
strate their fitness for the work. It is pernicious, 
as well as distracting and confusing. It usually 
develops into competition of gab-fest, embarrass- 
ing to a man with any finer sensibilities. I won- 
der if any member of a board of education would 
adopt such a method of engaging a doctor or a 
lawyer to perform a valuable service? The pro- 
cedure followed is very much like that followed 
in purchasing school supplies. In the latter case, 
however, the school supply salesman has his 
products before them so that they may follow as 
he points out the finer points of each article. He 
can demonstrate this and that feature, and it is 
not difficult for a Board to form a reasonably 
good judgment and make a satisfactory choice. 
But what a difference in dealing with the archi- 
tect whose services until produced and finished 
are unseen, intangible and almost abstract! Draw- 
ings, perspectives and data are carried through 
the door unfolded and out again, drawings and 
data which are highly technical are often mean- 
ingless to the board member. 
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Very often a board will ask an architect if he 
will guarantee that the cost will be not more than 
an amount stipulated by them. Sometimes the 
man will tumble into this unintended pitfall. By 
no means is it possible for an architect to guar- 
antee truthfully the cost of his work and be true 
to his clients and to his work without recognizing 
that, in the last analysis, the guarantee is worth- 
less and may lead to detrimental results to the 
building, the architect and the owner. When an 
architect guarantees the cost of a building, he is 
practically saying in the same words, "I will 
place in this building just the kind of materials 
and requirements for their use that will enable 
me to keep within the cost which I have guaran- 
teed regardless of results.” 

There is no need of enlarging upon this state- 
ment, no need of mentioning the danger of it. 
The architect is in a position to state to his client 
what he believes the cost will be from knowledge 
and data that he possesses, based on what similar 
buildings have cost in the past, and with а knowl- 
edge of prevailing market conditions and prices. 
That is as far as he can go honestly with respect 
to the intelligence of his client and that of his 
own. There is no harm in an owner establishing 
the up-set price that the building shall cost. It 
then behooves the architect to meet that price, if 
it is at all possible with established requirements 
and with safe construction and the use of good 
materials, The problem is then reduced to fixing 
а unit floor area cost and а unit cubage cost and 
establishing the maximum floor area and cubage 
this money will permit. If the results do not 
square with the requirements fixed by the board 
and its officers, the architect should make known 
the facts before proceeding too far. 


л 


ODAY, I believe, most boards of education 

realize that superintendence and inspection of 
the work is part of the building budget, and the cost 
should be borne by the board and rightly so, be- 
cause the profit or reserve from any job does not 
warrant an architect paying for this expense, pro- 
vided he devotes himself and his organization to 
a thorough study of the problem and enters into 
the research that every job requires. School build- 
ings are awarded to the lowest bidder. Any bid- 
der who can produce a certified check and obtain 
a surety bond is generally regarded as qualified 
to build the building, unless it can be proved that 
his record is questionable and that he has failed 
previously to build satisfactorily. Otherwise he is 
the lowest bidder in the eyes of the law and every 
court in the land will sustain him in his conten- 
tion if any other bidder is favored. One reccurse 
to riddance lies in rejection of all bids. However, 
that does not always prove to be good riddance, 
because very often he is the low bidder in the 


second proposals. The consequences which follow 
this procedure established by our democracy are 
of importance to the peace of mind, and health 
and safety of all concerned. 

If the work is left unguarded, temptations will 
arise, short cuts and cheating are apt to follow. 
This is not а condemnation of the contractors of 
our country, for by and large they are good ci 
zens, and as а rule they endeavor to give value 
for that which they receive. Nevertheless, the 
low bidder is not always of that class, and а 
board of education might preferably donate to 
the contractor from the public funds any sum of 
money he might be tempted to pilfer in cheating 
the job; and it would be far better for the school 
district and for the occupants of the building. Of 
course, they cannot do this. 

This is а phase of the problem which, if thor- 
oughly explained to а building committee or the 
board will make for а better understanding of 
just what the architect's function is on the work. 
It is his province to interpret the drawings and 
specifications and to visit the work in order to 
see that it is properly coordinated and that the 
plans and specifications are complied with. He 
cannot do this unless he has the assistance of an 
able man in the field, constantly following the 
work. An inferior man in this important position 
as superintendent of the work, leads to trouble, 
trouble for the contractor, trouble for the archi- 
tect and for the board of education. 

The conduct of the business, that is, the man- 
agement of the building operation rests with the 
architect. It is his function to prepare the legal 
documents and then to have them properly ap- 
proved by the parties authorized by law, such as 
the board, the district attorney, state and county 
officials, and on this point boards of education 
can either step into trouble or obviate it. 

Keeping a board fully informed regarding the 
conduct of the work is conducive to а sincere ap- 
preciation of the architect's service. This does not 
mean petty reports about the contractor's errors 
or self-aggrandizement of the architect, but rath- 
er that of information pertaining to the coordi- 
nation of the work of the several trades. There is 
no sounder course to follow than that of ac- 
knowledging, at the very beginning of construc- 
tion, the legal powers invested by law in the board 
alone, namely, authorization to change and mod- 
ify that shown on the drawings and specifications. 
This makes for clear understanding between the 
board, the contractor, and the architect and pre- 
cludes embarrassment at the time of final accep- 
tance of the work. This policy followed to right- 
ful conclusions leads to respectful and worth- 
while confidence on the part of all. Ап archi- 
tect never need fear advising his client of having 
made a mistake either by omission or commission. 
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THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WARNER, McCORNACK & MITCHELL, ARCHITECTS 


THREE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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THE W.H.KIRK JVNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST CLEVELAND OHIO 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WARNER, McCORNACK & MITCHELL, ARCHITECTS 
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Edmondson 


PLAN: The building is notable for its well defined separation of activity and the groupings of 
mass to provide the maximum of sunlight, fresh air, and pleasant outlooks. Excellent advantage 
has been taken of the location and special notice should be taken of the large courts which may 
be used as play areas 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of old Virginia oversized brick with stone and white painted wood 
trim, composed in the tradition of the University of Virginia buildings. Windows are of painted 
wood and are double hung; the roof is of variegated slate 


INTERIOR: The general interior finish is sand finished plaster with dark finished birch wood- 
work, except in the auditorium, where the woodwork is light in color. Wood flooring and rubber 
flooring are used generally, except in special rooms where cellized wood blocks are used. The 
auditorium, cafeteria, and music room are acoustically treated. Heating is supplied by an oil- 
fired atmospheric pressure steam system, and ventilation by a unit system in the school proper, 
with а mushroom system in the auditorium 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building is of fireproof construction, with brick and tile 
walls, and a steel tile floor system. Completed in 1931, it contains 2,530,000 cu. ft. and cost 37.2 
cents per cu. Н., or а total of $939,700 


THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WARNER, McCORNACK & MITCHELL, ARCHITECTS 
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Richard Averill Smith 


VERNON L. DAVEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N J. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 
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Richard Averill Smith 


The school plant occupies an entire city block, the building itself being placed on one end, the 
remaining space being devoted to а playground which measures approximately 260 x 360 ft. 
The school is built of fireproof construction, with reinforced concrete foundations, brick walls, 
reinforced concrete floors and a timber trussed roof. The exterior is finished in dark red brick, 


with limestone trim and a green slate roof. The windows are double hung and are of wood 


painted white. The building was completed in 1930 for а student capacity of 800. It contains 
1,600,000 cu. ft. and was erected at a total cost of $720,000, or a unit cost of 45 cents per cu. ft. 


VERNON L. DAVEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, М. J. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AND CONSERVATORY WING 


The building is of fireproof construction throughout, with reinforced 
concrete columns and beams in both exterior and interior walls, and con- 
crete floors and roof slabs, and steel roof trusses. The exterior walls are 
orange colored brick, with limestone and polychrome terra cotta trim. 
Windows are of wood, double hung, and the roof is covered with а 
built-up asphalt roofing. Maple flooring is used for classrooms, terrazzo 
for corridors, cafeteria and kitchen, and linoleum tile for other areas. 
Corridors and toilet rooms have tile wainscoting; all interior wood finish 
color-lacquered birch. The ceilings of the auditorium, cafeteria, shops, 
natatorium, gymnasiums, speech and music department rooms are 
acoustically treated. A ''split' heating system is used, radiators for 
heating and tempered air for ventilation, using oil for fuel. There 
are four zones of heating control. Total cost was $860,000, ог 
2,579,429 cu. ft. at 33 cents per cu. ft. The student capacity is 2,450 


COPERNICUS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HAMTRAMCK, MICH 
В. С. WETZEL & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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COPERNICUS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HAMTRAMCK, MICH 
В. С. WETZEL & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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HAWTHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 


THIRTEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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HAWTHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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Clarke 


HAWTHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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Clarke Photos 


The exterior walls are of concrete with tufa stone trim. The roof is of red hand-finished tile. The 
wall surfaces are painted white and the window and door trim Colonial yellow. The interior walls are 
painted concrete. In the corridors, the ceilings are cement color, the walls oyster white, and the wood- 
work blue-green. Floors are of maple in the classrooms and quarry tile elsewhere. The structure was 
built with a reinforced concrete frame and filler walls to resist earthquake stress and contains insula- 
tion in the floor construction. It is heated bv a gas-fired vacuum svstem with concealed radiation. Com- 
pleted in 1929, the building contains 940,000 cu. ft. and cost 24 cents per cu. ft., or a total of $225,000 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HAWTHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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LAKE BLUFF GRADE SCHOOL, SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 
ESCHWEILER & ESCHWEILER, ARCHITECTS 
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LAKE BLUFF GRADE SCHOOL, SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 
ESCHWEILER & ESCHWEILER, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of variegated red brick with a yellow ochre joint, and lime- 
stone trim. Windows are generally of wood, double hung, but steel sash and leaded glass 
are used for windows in the entrance and stair halls. Roofing is of a high-grade double- 
ply built up type 


INTERIOR: Walls are of colored sand float finish plaster, with oak trim, quarry tile 
stools, base and border. Blackboards are of natural slate. Special features of the interior 
design are the built-in wardrobes, and the faience tile basins and drinking fountain backs. 
All flooring is linoleum. The heating system is an oil-fired steam type, with concealed 
radiators; ventilation is supplied by unit ventilators, the air being filtered. Double tile 
walls and double glazing are a feature of the health suite 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The building has a concrete frame, tile and concrete 
joist floors and brick and hollow tile walls; а gypsum tile system is used for the roof 
construction. The building was built in three sections, the latest being completed in 
August, 1930. Тһе total cubage is 828,540 cu. ft., the average cost for all three sections 
being approximately 39.4 cents per cu. ft., or а total of $322,576 


LAKE BLUFF GRADE SCHOOL, SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 
ESCHWEILER & ESCHWEILER, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: Walls are of red brick with 
light joints, and limestone trim. The 
windows are of the steel sash convertible 
type, and the roof is of slate 


INTERIOR: Corridors and stairs have 
glazed brick wainscots; all walls are 
plastered, and all trim is of wood. Class- 
room floors are of maple, corridor floors 
of concrete. An oil-fired steam heating 
system is used, with unit ventilators in 
all classrooms 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The 
building is of semi-fireproof construction, 
having wood joists and floors, except in 
corridors and stair halls. These and the 
floors over boiler room are of concrete. 
The building, completed in February, 1931, 
contains 265,000 cu. ft. and cost $83,000 or 
31.33 cents per cu. ft. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


ARDMORE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LANSDOWNE, PA. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER. ARCHITECT 
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ARDMORE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LANSDOWNE, PA. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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Scale in Feet 


Auditorium. 


I 


GENERAL: This school is an example 
of a building in а small rural community 
which has been designed to serve as а 
meeting place and recreation center for 
the members of the community in addition 
to its educational facilities 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION: The 
exterior has been finished in а smooth, 
cream colored stucco trimmed with cast 
stone and wrought iron. The roof is of 
red clay tile. Windows throughout are of 
steel of the three-section awning type. 
The structure is of class “D” construction, 
built with frame walls and floors on а соп- 
crete foundation. The interior walls are of 
smooth finished plaster and the floors 
throughout are of maple. Heat is supplied 
by a hot air recirculating system. The 
building contains 144,366 cu. ft. and cost 
16.7 cents per cu. ft., or а total of $24,220 


VISTA peL MAR SCHOOL, GAVIOTA, CALIFORNIA 
LOUIS N. CRAWFORD, ARCHITECT 
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JOHN HILL SCHOOL, BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


HACKER & HACKER, ARCHITECTS 
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The walls are of orange-brown brick, trimmed with cut caststone, with а terra cotta frieze in colors 
at the parapet. Interior walls have brick wainscoting, and textured acoustical finishes in special 
rooms. Corridor and toilet floors are terrazzo. Å split heating system is used. Cu. ft. cost, 37.4 cents 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


JOHN HILL SCHOOL, BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
HACKER & HACKER, ARCHITECTS 
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Exterior wall surface of central 
section is tooled buff stucco, the 
wings being red brick; all trim is 
cut caststone, and the roof is of 
tile. Interior walls are smooth finish 
plaster, with red brick wainscoting, 
and chestnut trim stained. Terrazzo 
and linoleum are used for the floors. 
Folding partitions separate two class 
units, which form assembly room. 
Heating is supplied by a vapor- 
vacuum system, and ventilation by 
unit ventilators. Cost per cu. ft. was 
37.3 cents 


BRYANT SCHOOL, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 


D E € E M B E R 1931 


Class 
А Room 


Assembly 
Room 


HACKER & HACKER, ARCHITECTS 
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Crawford 


The building is of reinforced concrete construction on a concrete foundation; the roof is 
formed of precast concrete blocks. Exterior walls are of tan brick with buff stone trim; 
interior walls have sand float finish surfaces. Floors are double maple. The walls of the 
auditorium are acoustically treated, and the roof is insulated with 1 in. celotex. The 
building has a vapor steam heating system, and a central fan ventilating system. Completed 
in 1931, the total cost was $384,425, or 33.4 cents per cu. ft. for a cubage of 1,150,000 cu. ft. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FRAZER SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
RANDALL & VEDDER, ARCHITECTS 
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Kai Studio 


BRYANT-WEBSTER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G. MEREDITH MUSICK, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


EXTERIOR: The special brick patterns and 
shapes, inspired bv Southwest Indian motifs, 
are worked out in common brick, ranging 
from red to brown in color. Classroom win- 
dows are of wood, double hung, and are 
grouped in units of five separate frames with 
8 in. shadowless masonrv mullions. The roof- 
ing is a composition material over wood 
sheathing 


INTERIOR: Floors are maple over wood 
joists. Walls are generallv smooth finish 
plaster. The corridor wainscoting and the 
gymnasium walls are of glazed brick. All 
trim is Michigan birch. A split heating svs- 
tem is used, with unit ventilators, and forced 
air and direct radiation. Toilet, showers, 
auditorium, and gvmnasium are air con- 
ditioned 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The build- 
ing is of Class B construction, and rests on a 
concrete foundation. With a gross cubage of 
967,000 cu. ft., at a cu. ft. cost of 24.7 cents, 
the total cost of the building was $239,190 


BRVANT-WEBSTER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G. MEREDITH MUSICK, ARCHITECT 
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HEWLETT GRADE SCHOOL, HEWLETT, L. L, М. У. 


LAWRENCE J. LINCOLN, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR. PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


EXTERIOR: The walls are shale brick in а range of reds and browns. The columns, cornice, 
double hung windows and tower are of wood painted white. The roof is а mixture of oxford gray 
and black slate 


INTERIOR: Vestibule floors are of terrazzo, corridors and lobbies linotile blocks, classrooms 
maple, gymnasium wood blocks, all others linoleum. Walls, generally of plaster painted white, are 
brick in the gymnasium. Classroom trim is of birch. Toilet rooms are lined with buff-colored tile, 
capped with a black band; the stalls are of Tennessee marble. The heating system is steam, 
vacuum return, and ventilation is supplied by a central fan system, the cupola being used for fresh 
air intake. Kindergarten and gymnasium are separatelv ventilated by unit ventilators 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The gymnasium and auditorium units, all corridors, stairs, 
and toilet rooms are fireproof; the classroom floors are wood framed. Total cost, $315,000, with 
а cubage of 900,000 cu. ft., at a cost of 35 cents per cu. ft. 


HEWLETT GRADE SCHOOL, HEWLETT, L. 1., М. У. 
LAWRENCE J. LINCOLN, ARCHITECT 
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The building is located in а residential community and the design was chosen to harmonize with the sur- 
rounding buildings. The kindergarten unit is completely isolated, with separate entrances, toilets, etc. 
Exterior walls are of red waterstruck brick, with stone trim. The pitched roof is of slate, the flat roofs of tar 
and gravel. The interior walls are generally smooth plaster with metal trim. Corridor floors аге terrazzo, 
others linoleum and! granolithic. The building is of fireproof construction, employing junior steel beams and 
tie rods. The gross cubage is 505,954 cu. ft., and the gross cost was $234,099.31 cents, at 46.3 cents per си. ft. 


JOHN WARD SCHOOL, CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 
JAMES H. RITCHIE & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


JOHN WARD SCHOOL, CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 
JAMES H. RITCHIE & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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The exterior is finished in variegated gray brick with cut caststone trim. The interiors are of sand 
finish plaster with wood trim. The building was built in two parts, the first containing 16 classrooms, 
å gymnasium, and administration space. The addition consisted of 12 additional rooms with the neces- 
sary corridors and stairways. It is interesting to mote that the original building contained all the 
rough plumbing for both parts. The building is of fireproof construction throughout with reinforced 
concrete floors and bearing walls of tile and face brick. The cost of the original structure was 27.4 
cents per cu. ft.; that of the completed structure 29 cents per cu. ft.; the total cost being $270,000 


BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


EAST ROCHESTER GRADE SCHOOL, EAST ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
О. W. & H. В. DRYER, ARCHITECTS 
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CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL, WINONA, 
BOYUM, SCHUBERT & SORENSEN, ARCHITECTS 


EXTERIOR: The red brick walls are 
trimmed with local travertine, and the 
roofing is of the built-up asphalt type. 
Windows have double hung wood sash 


INTERIOR: Floors throughout are of 
terrazzo, except in the classrooms which 
are of maple. Walls are of smooth finished 
plaster with tile wainscoting in the cor- 
ridors and toilet rooms. The building is 
wired so that all classrooms may receive 
radio programs, and so that the principal 
may speak to all rooms at once. Å vacuum 
steam heating system is used, with wall 
hung radiators and automatic temperature 
controls. А central fan system supplies 
washed air to all rooms 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The 
building is of fireproof construction, with 
brick and tile walls and concrete joist floor 
construction. It contains 530,000 cu. ft., 
and at 31.6 cents per cu. ft., cost $167,000 


MINNESOTA 


М" D E C E M B E R < 1 9 


CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL, WINONA, MINNESOTA 
BOYUM, SCHUBERT & SORENSEN, ARCHITECTS 
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Except for the steel joist roof frame, the 
building is constructed entirely of rein- 
forced concrete frame with face brick and 
back up tile curtain walls. The exterior is 
finished with matt texture gray brick with 
cut caststone trim. Windows are double 
hung throughout except those in the 
gymnasium which are of the steel projec- 
tion type. The corridors have floors of 
linoleum with a terrazzo base and border, 
a wainscot of painted Keene's cement and 
smooth finished painted plaster walls and 
ceilings. Classrooms have maple floors, 
oak trim, and smooth finish plaster walls 
and ceilings. The floors in the office, 
kindergarten and rest rooms are linoleum. 
The flooring in the gymnasium is maple; 
the walls are of brick and the ceiling is of 
plaster with an acoustic treatment. Heat- 
ing is by a low pressure steam system with 
an automatic control. The building is 
ventilated with unit ventilators and gym- 
nasium shower rooms. The building con- 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN tains 662,500 cu. ft. and cost 37 cents per 
cu. Н., ог а total of $245,645 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
MEYERS & JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS 
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IDEAS FROM EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


American supremacy in many departments of school planning is recognized. 
From Europe, however, may be learned something regarding the uses of unusual 
materials to produce lighter, more airy, and more economical buildings. In this 
article are described several interesting innovations that have local application 


BY 


FREDERICK ]. WOODBRIDGE 
OF EVANS, MOORE & WOODBRIDGE, ARCHITECTS 


HY should American architects study mod- 

ern European schools? There are, of 
course, various answers. We have been told that 
historic styles must express function, and that 
modern schools should be housed in new archi- 
tecture expressive of modern educational ideas. 
Such conclusions might be drawn from certain 
examples, but I believe there are more important 
and fundamental lessons to be learned. 

During a recent three months' survey of Euro- 
pean schools it was my good fortune to be received 
in the municipal architects offices in Berlin, Dres- 
den, Frankfort-on-Main, and Hamburg, in Ger- 
many, and Hilversum, in Holland. In these 
offices there was none of the familiar patter about 
form and function, and no wholesale condemna- 
tion of traditional design. Instead there was an 
atmosphere of earnest effort and careful study. 
This is brought about by necessity. Limited appro- 
priations have forced upon most of the city archi- 
tects as the primary consideration the most rigid 
economy. The character of nearly all the new 
schools of Germany is due directly or indirectly 
to economic stricture. Poverty has been a chal- 
lenge, and it is from the way the challenge has 
been met that we can learn most. 

The abandoning of traditional styles has not 
been due so much to an iconoclastic spirit of re- 
volt as to the inadequacy of those styles for а 
practical solution of many present-day problems. 
Furthermore time-honored architectural forms 
have proved to be simply an unjustifiable 
extravagance. Under the pressure of having to 
get the best possible building for the least money, 
attention has been focused on the essential re- 
quirements of each problem and in every depart- 
ment of design fresh solutions have resulted. 

Judging from conversation with such men as 
Dr. Paul Wolfe of Dresden, Professor Martin 
Elsaesser of Frankfort, and William Dudok of 
Hilversum, and from dozens of schools actually 
visited the vital factors, divided for convenience 


under three headings, seem to be: first, the plan, 
in a three-dimensional sense, with careful consid- 
eration of the site and proper orientation of every 
part; second, simple, straightforward construction 
and the effective use of materials; third, the 
elimination of everything (particularly ornament 
and architectural forms) at all superfluous. 


Orientation, Plan and Composition. At first 
glance the size and spaciousness of many of the 
new schools present a contradiction to many 
obvious measures of economy. The corridors are 
generally much wider, the stair halls more spa- 
cious and airy, and the rooms themselves larger 
than is usual in American institutions. А critical 
analysis, however, shows that this characteristic 
15 not an extravagance but an important and 
practical factor of the buildings. The plans have 
been laid out with strict regard for the contour 
and surroundings of the site, for the absolute 
maximum of air and sunlight consistent with 
individual working conditions and for producing 
masses that by their very shapes and combinations 
will make the naked structure handsome. The 
elements of the exterior design are kept simple, 
and much is accomplished by clever fenestration. 
The large glass areas required to obtain the 
desired light and air are combined in powerful 
patterns. Corridor windows are composed in 
long horizontal lines and stair towers are often 
made entirelv of glass and metal. 

The generous sizes of halls and rooms makes 
circulation easv and rapid. When possible, special 
rooms are made to do double service. Gvmna- 
siums are often subdivided and used as assem- 
bly halls; balconies may be used as music rooms 
and stages as drawing rooms, etc. Whenever 
possible, classrooms are confined to one side of a 
corridor so that each room gets the best available 
exposure. A development of this idea has resulted 
in the pavilion type of plan in which classrooms 
are located in wings all facing the same direction. 
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The Bundesschule, Bernau-Berlin, for which Hannes Meyer was the architect, is characterized by originality in 
plan, design, and construction. Above is an air view of the school plant. Below are two pictures of the interior, 
the one at the top being the gymnasium and the other a recreation room. The design is based chiefly on the prob- 
lems of light and air and "one feels that he is separated from outdoors by the thinnest possible film of structure” 


Construction and Materials. With a few 
exceptions the actual construction of European 
schools is surprisingly conservative. The majority 
of them have solid masonry bearing walls both 
exterior and interior; the floor construction is 
reinforced concrete slab or concrete and tile. 
When a skeleton is used it is of reinforced con- 
crete. Steel framing is rare because it is more 
expensive than any of the other methods. The 
fact that labor is still so cheap abroad practically 
reverses conditions so that what is cheap in 
America is costly in Europe, and vice versa. In 
a few extreme cases a reinforced concrete frame 
is used with cantilevered floor slabs and walls 
chiefly of metal and glass. The effect is of the 
ideal open-air school with walls merely adjustable 
screens to create comfortable interiors. 


The exterior surfaces are generally of brick 
or stucco, and occasionally of large, square, yel- 
low tile. The stucco is frequently colored, some- 
times with strong deep tones. Reds and blues and 
black have successfully withstood the weather for 
y little milder than 
ours. All the brickwork shows careful workman- 
ship and understanding of the medium. In cer- 
tain examples the bricks themselves are dark and 
gloomy or harsh in color, making the building 
either grim or brutal, but in Holland and Sweden 
the bricks are warm and mellow and of a consid- 


years, even in a climate ve 


erable range of color and size. 
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а covered porch, Additional light and ventilation 
are obtained from а low clerestory. 


Trade Union School, Bernau. The naked 
structural forms are its only pretense to archi- 
tecture; bright colors and а profusion of light 
the only attempt at charm. Yet it is an excep- 
tionally interesting place. It possesses the dis- 
tinctive character of functionalism carried to а 
conclusion. The architect, Hannes Meyer, used 
a ferro-concrete skeleton and slab construction 
allowing the supports and lintels to show, some- 
times in the natural rough concrete. The win- 
dows of the entrance foyer are small. They are 
set near the ceiling and used only for ventilation, 
the walls being of glass bricks. This feature gives 
a striking and pleasant effect of soft light and 
spaciousness to the interior. The pattern of the 
joints is pleasing but the contrast of the glass and 
the thick mortar is not. 

Their classroom ceilings are V-shaped in sec- 
tion and light from high horizontal windows is 
reflected from the slanting panes directly upon 
the desks. Artificial light is supplied from wall 
reflectors to accomplish the same result. A low 
row of windows on one wall appears to be chiefly 
for ventilation. Practically all other rooms, semi- 
nar rooms, library, bedrooms, dining rooms and 
gymnasium have at least one wall of glass. In 
the library, skylights light the book shelves on 
the inner walls. The dining room is also illumi- 
nated by sidewalk lights set in the ceiling. The 
wash rooms have one wall of glass bricks with а 
small window at the top for ventilation. In fact 
it might be said that the design is based chiefly on 
the problem of light and air. One felt that he 
was separated from outdoors by the thinnest pos- 
sible film of structure. 


Stuttgart. In one school, classrooms are ven- 
tilated with the windows closed by wooden ducts 
leading across the ceiling from small openings 
above the windows. This school also has а device 
for holding posters, maps, etc., which consists of 
wood stripping with cork rollers behind in place 
of a picture mold. (See sketch.) The paper is 
held by the friction of the rollers but is easily 
removed by a little juggling back and forth. In 
another Stuttgart school, frosted glass with red 
or green painted backs was substituted for black- 
boards in order to give the children positives 
instead of negatives to look at. In practice, how- 
ever, white chalk seemed to be used. 

One of the newest of several successful schools 
is а pavilion school built on sloping ground in 
the suburb of Bornheimer Hang. The classrooms 
are arranged in one story, parallel wings at dif- 


Trade Union School at Bernau. The wall is of glass 
brick with small windows at the top for ventilation 


An interior of а classroom with а V-shaped ceiling, 
which serves as an aid to ventilation and а reflect- 
ing surface for both natural and artificial light. The 
row of low windows at the extreme right are used 
chiefly for ventilation. Note how the eye goes nat- 
urally to the blackboard in the center of the room 
and the manner in which the horizontal is accented 


CORK ROLLERS 
woon Box 


LOCATED AT 


HEIGHT ef ToP 
of BLACK BOARD 


This device for holding posters, maps, etc., is one of 
the many original details found in European schools 


ferent levels, and all face east. А corridor con- 
necting the wings climbs up the hill to the main 
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These plans take the utmost advantage of contour and orientation. At the left is the plan of a school in 
Bornheimer Hang, near Stuttgart. At the right is a plan of the Open Air School at Amsterdam 


block which has three floors of classrooms and 
laboratories, as well as the director's house and 
the gymnasium and auditorium which may be 
combined at the stage end of the latter. In the 
corridor are high horizontal windows and on one 
side low down are show cases built in the thick- 
ness of the exterior wall with clear glass on the 
inside and frosted glass on the outside, lighting 
both exhibits and corridor. The corridors of the 
assroom pavilions, serving also as coat rooms, 
are low and are top lit by skylights. The class- 
rooms are lighted by clerestory windows above 
the corridor, and by the east wall which is all 
glass. The rooms are heated by a few small radi- 
ators which have proved inadequate, due to the 
arge glass areas and the exposure. The dressing 
rooms form a terrace in front of the gymnasium 
ving and are lighted by a continuous band of 
glass bricks with metal casement sash set in at 
intervals for ventilation. Beyond this terrace is 
a large play court and there are pleasant grass 
plots between the pavilions. The sole decoration 
of the building is the brightly painted metal work, 
but the great glass areas, the general composition 
and the attractive situation make it charming. 


a 


= 


Ludwig-Richter Schule. The outstanding 
characteristic of this school is the attempt to re- 
duce the scale of the classrooms to that of the 
children, at the same time keeping the required 
volume. Each room has two rows of windows, 
one above the other. The upper row is on the 
inner face of the wall and the lower windows on 
the outer face, forming alcoves in the room. The 
upper part of the walls are stepped in a bit and 
painted in with the ceiling. The lower part, 
crowned by а picture mold, is painted in color 
making the room seem half its actual height. 
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Open Air School, Amsterdam. The design is 
purely functional and the structure looks like an 
X-ray of a building, for all the interiors are 
ble. The skeleton is of reinforced concrete 
with part of the floor slabs cantilevered. Above 
a low parapet the exterior walls are entirely of 
glass and metal, the latter painted bright blue. 
This color and flowers in window boxes give the 
school some gavetv. The plaster walls of the few 
interior partitions are bright yellow, and the 
rooms are of course flooded with sunlight. Blue 
tile and aluminum paint contribute to the general 
effect of cheerfulness. The gymnasium is glass 
enclosed and forms а wing on the ground floor 
only. Each of the other three floors contains two 
classrooms and an open veranda. Eventually the 
school with its playground will be completely 
surrounded by а housing block. 


Hilversum. The most attractive and person- 
ally charming modern buildings anywhere were 
those designed by William Dudok in Hilversum. 
Pictures fail to do them justice because, although 
their masses, proportions and plans are excellent, 
it is their brilliant color which is particularly 
striking. They are built of warm yellow bricks 
which are carefully laid to produce а remarkably 
smooth but mellow brick surface. Horizontal 
rows of corridor windows are separated by piers 
of glazed blue brick. The metal work of glass 
stair towers and gymnasium windows is coral 
red. Window boxes, built into the walls, are gay 
with flowers, which also grow inside the build- 
ings. Interior columns are encased in blue and 
white ог gold tiles. Classroom doors are of the 
flush type and are “Ducoed” vermilion or ultra- 
marine, with push and kick plates of aluminum; 
stair rails are coral red. 
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Sept 4, 315 


F ġiex 
Stanton & Hodgdon, Assoc. Archts. A 
жыға» 900-322 
‘Calif., ех., Sept. I 266 
Kilham, Hopkins 


Hiskland Park С ity Hall, Highland Park, Ш., 
Hodgdon, Archt., 
in. ex. pl., Sept. 1... 

The Los Angeles City Hall, Los å igeles, 

Newfields Town Hall, Newfields, N. H., 
$ Greeley, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I 

The Town Hall, Milford, Conn., 
Archt., ex., Sept. Г... 


311 


in. — interior 


pl. — plan 
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City and Town Halls (Continued) 
Town Hall, Westborough, Mass., Kilham, Hopkins & 


Greeley, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. Г............ EE 
Waltham City Hall, Waltham: “Ма , Kilham, Hopkins & 
Greeley, Archts., in. ex. pl., Sept. I ........... .....317-319 


City Planning *City Planning and Civic Progress, Tracy B. 
Augur, Author, Ta 
*The New City of Tomorrow, Wilhelm Kreis, Author, Aug. I 197 
Proposed Development for. Detroit's Waterfront, Eliel 
Saarinen, Designer, Sept. Г. 
Civic Centers Board of Health B g, East Orange, N. ]., 
John H. and Wilson С. Ely, Archts., ex., Sept. П. .. 378 
Civic Center, East Orange, N. f John H. and Wilson C. 


Ely, Archts., in. ex. pl., Sept. I quot 329-332 
Civic Center Development, Verona, мт, ех. Sept. Buom 268 
Duluth Civic Center, Duluth, Minn., Daniel H. Burnham, 

Designer, Plans, Sept. 1....................... 272 
The Police Headquarters, East Orange, N. Ji John H. and 

Wilson C, Ely, Archts., in. ex. рі, Sept. П........: 371-375 


Clark, Birge M., Architect, Building for Fire and Police 
epee me шш Calif., ex. pl., Nov. I ‚579, 580 
Classrooms (See Sch: 
Clauss & Daub, en А Proposed Housing Develop- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio, ex. pl., July I. . ++ 37-40 
Club Houses Atlantic Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, L. I., 
№. Y., Joseph Urban, Archt., іп. ex. pl., Aug. І....157-164 
The Nikabob Club, Los Angeles, Calif., Morgan, Walls & 
Clements, Archts., in. ex. pl., Aug. Ї............. 182-184 
Club Rooms Battery Club Room, "24th Field Artillery 
Armory, Chicago, Ш., Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, 
Archts., C. Herrick Hammond, Super. Archt., in., Sept. I 300 
Officers. Club Room, 124th Field Artillery Armory, 


Chicago, Ill., Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Archt: 
С. Herrick Hammond, Super. Archt., ш., Sept. II 392 
"- Eugene, Author, *Old Techniques for New Walls, Е 
i p RI И за 201 
College Фа А Few Short Years, Oct. 1... . . Frontis, 
Baxter Hall, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ш., Denison В. 
Hull & Stanley W. Hahn, Archts., in. ex. pl., July 1... 69-72 
Dick Hall's House, Dartmouth College, Hanover, №. H., 
Jens Fredrick Larson, Archt., in. ex. pl., July 1. 63-68 
Field House, North Central College, I Naperville; Ill., 
Joseph С. Llewellyn Co., Archts., in. pl., Dec. И „760-764 


St. Lawrence University, 


Y., Ernest Sibley & 
Lawrence С. Licht, Archts., ex. pl., Nov. I .....945-552 
Competitions Architectural PED for Atlantic Uni- 
versity, Oct. I.. ° 
Architectural Forum € ompetition, ` Dec. t 
Better Homes Competition, July I . 
Electric Wiring Competition by South: is 
the National Electric Light Association, Sept.l......... 19 


House Beautiful Competition, Aug. I 19 
Kentucky Monument Competition, Nov. I. Es 19 
Membership Certificate Competition, Dec. 1..... 22 


Prix de Rome Competitions, Nov. I.... 19 
Soviet Competition, The Committee for the Construction 

of the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow, Sept. I Ed. Forum 19 
Construction “А Century of Progress Exposition, Travel 
and Transport Building, The, Chicago, Ш., Е. H. 
Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., Louis 


Skidmore, Chief of Design, Oct. 1................... 449 
ЭРЕ. Ен. usett ae даа 501 
ĦA Multi-Purpose Buildi Tebbetts and Garland Build- 
ing, The, Chicago, Ш., Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, 
Archts., Aug. II.. xis. ped кө ДАЖ gå 247 
*Administration Building, The, Chicago, Ill., А Century 
of Progress Exposition, Е. H. Bennett, H. Burnham, 
J. A. Holabird, Archts., Louis Skidmore, Chief of Design, 
ЖҮЙЕ lat auus uh пано 213 
*Concrete Bridges in Europe, Eugene W. Stern, Author, 
Oct. IT... 515 


*Materials for Mass Production, John. E. Burchard, 2nd, 
ДЕНОВ Oti EE ħa a lepus, 
*Constructing The Battledeck Hous 

Author, Aug. П 

Construction, The George ashington Bri 

N № Има а —. by Frederick T Ackerman, 
ONG an эке» а 


ES 
«ы of Henry Dubin, Highland Park, Ш., Dubin ко 
Eisenberg, Archts., Aug. H ....223-226 
*Economics of School Structure as exemplified by The 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Construction (Continued) 
Chadsey High School, Detroit, Mich., N. Chester 
Sorensen Co., Archts., Dec. П.... 7 
*The Empire State Building, New York, BL Ж William F. 
Lamb, Author, July I 
Chapter XII — The Ground Floor Lobbies and Shops... 42 
*The Modernized Office Baking, John Cushman Fistere, 
Author, July II. 
*The Planning and | ener 
John H. and Wilson C. Ely, Autori Sept. Ш..... 371 
Public Bath House, Ontario Beach Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
Charles A. Carpenter, Archt., Sept. е 
*Research and Engineering Building of The А. O. Smith ` 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 
Nov. Mad du ee к AR aa Frontis. 597 
rman N. Rice, Author, 


` Aug. ШЕ, ener 
Кс Concrete іп Europe, Eugene V 
July 
Stabilizing Construction, Throug! а 
ment, David Cushman Coyle, Author, Nov. I. 


bed and Walter M. Cory, Archts., 
OCC се. EE 
*City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
and Equipment, Foundation, Cross & Cros: 
И ARE qu ^ua: дә e REA 
Supervision of Construction Operations, The, Wilfred W. 
Beach, Author 
Chapter 26 — Painting and Varnishing, Contd., ішу П 121 
Chapter 27 — Electric Work, Aug. II Å 
Chapter 27 — Electric Work, C. "0 Oct. II 
Chapter 28 — Heating and V entilating, Oct. II 
Chapter 28 — Heating and Ventilating, Contd., N 
Tower Framing of the Tallest ii Capitol, Louisiana 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., Weiss, Drevfous $ 
Seifferth, Inc., Archts., Sept. II... vert 987 
West Virginia State Capitol, Charleston, `W. Va., Cass 
Gilbert, Archt., Sept. П.................. 388, 389 
Concrete “Concrete Bridges in Europe, Eugene W. Stern, 
Author, Oct. II. 
*Monolithic Concrete ‘Sculpture, Anne Lee, ‘Author, Oct. I 475 
*Spiderweb Concrete in кше, Eugene W. Stern, 
Author, Aug. II 
Convention А.1.5.С.( 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Уазио "Matsui, spa 
EE бы „Frontis. 484 


ention, Greenbrier Н lotel, "White 
st. 26 to Sa Oct: НАНА 19 


Corbett, Harrison & 'MacMurr: Architects, with Reinhard 
& Hofmeister, Hood, Сой! uilhoux, Archts., Pro- 
posed Radio Center, 'New York, N. V. Oct. I. .461-463 


Cory, Russell G. & Walter M., Architects and Authors, 
Starrett-Lehigh Building, The, New York, N. Y., Yasuo 
Matsui, Assoc. Archt., in. ex. pl., Detail Drawings, 
Oct. П AP S 484492 

Court Houses Building for the Depa t of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Archts., 
ех., Sept. I 


Carroll County Court House, Carrollton, Ga., William 
J. J. Chase, Archt., ex. pL, Sept.l........... 291, 292 
Cook County Criminal кс nl HL, Eric Hall, 
County Archt., in. ex. pl., Sept. 1................ 281-284 


Criminal Courts and Jail Bodding, 'New Orleans, La., 


Diboll & Owen, Ltd., Archts., ex. pl., Sept S sci 289, 290 
Delaware County Court House, Media, Pa., Clarence W. 

Brazer, Archt „ех. pl., Sept. I. ...293, 294 
Gulf County rt House, Wewahitchka, 'F Warren, 


Knight & Davis, Archts., Chandler С. Vonge, Assoc, 
Archt., ex., Sept. Ш...... 370 
Pima Countv Court House, Tucsc п, Ariz., 'Rov Place, 


Archt., ex. pl., Sept. Г. x ....213-216 
Post Office and Court House, "ittsburgh, Pa., ‘Trowbridge 
& Livingston, Archts., ex., Sept. I Р 264 


Reno County Court House, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Hulse & Co., аа ex. pl., Sept. 1. 


‚WE 
285-288 


Re =» 404 
“ош? House, Milton, Fia., "Warren, 
Knight & Davis, Archts., Chandler С. Yonge, Assoc, 
T бех DR, Зере usu ote tto: rħama) $ 368 
*Smaller Court House, The, William T. Warren, Author, 
ВЕРЕ тм ao астас re qa ý 367 
Travis County Court House, Austin, Texas, Page Brother, 
Archts., in. ex. pl., Sept. 1 ........ .....271-280 
U. $. Post Office and Court House, Tucson, Ari Я "Office 
of the Supervising Architect, Archt., ex., Sept. 1........ 352 


in. — interior pl. — plan 
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Court Houses (Continued) 
U. $. Post Office and Court House, Kansas City, ) 
Office of the Supervising Architect, Archt., ex., Sept. I 
U. S. Post Office and Court House, Las Vegas, N à 
of the Supervising Architect, Archt., ex., Sept. I. 355 
U. S. Post Office and Court House, Dalla Техаз, Office of 
the Supervising Architect, Archt., ex., Sept. 1. 352 
Walton County Court, De Funiak Springs, Fla., қ W: arren, 


Knight & D. Arc hts., Chandler С. Yonge, Assoc. 

Arch рі, Sept. Ш.... 369 
Coyle, Da an. Author, *Sway v of Tall Tower, “Тһе, 

July IL. 109 


Stabilizing Construction Through Planned Civic Improve- 
ment, Nov. x — 

Crawford, Гош 
Calif., ex. pl., 

Cross & Cro 


N., Architect a del Mar School, G 
Dec. I. 
Architect: 


ho A ON in. ex. pl., 


„с пу "Bank Farmers Trust Се 
New Y Detail Drawings, July 
Frontis. 2 
in, pl., July И. - ++ Frontis. 94- 
Authors, *Design of a Bank's Skyscraper, The, ]ШуТ..... 
AStructure and Equipment of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y., July И...... „ 97 
“Foundation 3 Plumbing, " Vacuum Cleaning. 
tems, Water Supply and Standpipe Systems, 
Electrical stem, The Heating System, 
Elevator System, and The Pneumatic 
System." 


The 


Tube 


D 
Dagit, Henry D. & Sons, Architects, House of Mrs. R. M. 
Lane, Wynnewood, Pa pl., Oct. I. ..437-442 
Delano & Aldrich, Architect, al Perspective, Post Office 


Ае 


Department Building, Washington, D. C., Sept. Г. 263 
De Lappe, Russell Guerne, Author, Leadership and Doubts, 
ИС МЕн а 5 а st ni Ж ви ВОВКА 447 


Derrick, Inc., ` Robert O., EY 
Detroit, Mich. „ in. ex. pl, 


Е ederal Building, 
— -345, 346 


hitec ts, 
Sept. I 


Design *Атс hitect and Decorator Collaborate, The, R. W. 
Sexton, Author, July I 47 
*City Halls and Town Halls, W falter H. Kilham, Author, 
Sept. I 309 
*Design of a | Bank's Skyscı raper, The, Cross & Cross, 
Authors, Ішу JER 7 
*Design of Public Buildings, The, Philip Sawyer, Author, 
Sept. 1. 257 
«Modern Penology and Prison Design, John Hancock 
Callender, Author, Sept. П 381 
*Modernized Office Building, The, John “Cushman Е istere, 
Author, July I.. 81 
"Хек Castles in Old Spain, W. Franckly n Paris, Author, 
July Des nasa я 73 


*Research and Engineering Building, of The А. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 
Nov. Г. р åre Sat 

Nov. H 4 
*Romance, William Orr Li udlow, 
*Small House, Å Problem to be 


Author, Nov. I 
olved, The, Norman N. 


Rice, Author, July I... 1 
*Spiderweb Concrete in E urope, Eugene w Stern, Author, 

July II... E 113 
*Starrett-Lehigh Building, The, New Ў ork, N M. Russell 

G. and Walter M. Cory, Archts., uo Matsui, Assoc. 


Archt., Oct, II 
Diboll & Owen, Ltd., Architects, Criminal Courts and Jail 
Building, New Orleans, 1 ‚in. ex. pl, Sept. Ї..... 

Cell and Shower Details, Criminal Court and 
New Orleans, La,, Sept. II. 
Tvpical Cell, Criminal Court Building, New ‘Orleans, La., 
Sept. M. „.. 3 
Dietel & Wade & Sullivan W. Jones, Are! hitects, The Buffalo 
City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., ex. pl., Sept. II... ....362-364 
Directors’ Rooms Consultation Room, R. R. Donnellev $ 
Sons Co, Building, C Riesgo, JIL, Howard Shaw Assoc., 


MENTS обе, SAN. Қ. ас осер ip cx Зена ы Дама 180 
Ohio Bank Building, The, Toledo, Ohio, Mills, Rhines, 

Bellman & Nordhoff, Archts., in., Aug. l........ 148 
President's Office, The, C 'Bank Farmers Trust Co., 

New York, N. Y., Cross & Cross, Archts., in., July I . 24 


President's Office, R.R. Donnelley & Sons Со. Building, 
ҚАТЫ Ill., Howard Shaw Assoc., Archts., in., Aug. I.. 179 

Senior Officer's Room, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y., Cross & Cross, Archts, in., July I.... 20 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Directors' Rooms (Continued) = 
Trustees' Room, The Administration Building, Chicago, 
Ill, Е. H. Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., 


in., Aug. l... ‚140,141 
Donovan, John ]., Author, From Es xperience with School 
Building Committees, Dec. 1.... 691 


Men's Dormitory, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., Ernest Sibley & Lawrence C. 
Licht, Archts., ex. pl., Nov. I 545-552 

Drver, О. W. and H. B., Architects, Fairport High School, 


Dormitories The 


Fairport, N. Y., ex. pl., Dec. 1..... 662-664 
East Rochester Grade School, East Rochester, №. Y., 
ex. pl., Dec. Г. EN әз 121 
Drvssen & Averhoff, 'Architects, 'House of Сай Radicke, 
Harburg, Germany, in. ex. pl., July I. ‚...59-62 
Dubin, Henry, Author, *Constructing the Battledeck 
Hous , Aug. П EN 227 
Dubin & Eisenberg, Architects, Residence of Henry Du- 
bin, Highland Park, Ill., ex. pl., Aug. И 223-226 
Duffield, зола Js Author, Modern School Ventilation, 
Dec. Р H — 755 
Dunning, Neal M., Owner— The Board of Education, Dec. 
II 769 
Е 
Editorials А Test Case, John С. Fistere, Author, Aug. I 165 
A Foundation for the Future, Kenneth K. Stowell, 
Author, Nov, I 557 
Housing Opportunity, The, Kenneth К. Stowell, Au- 
thor, Nov. I . 557 
Housing, То the Front and Center, Kenneth K. Sto- 
well, Author, Dec. I 681 
Is The New School New? Kenneth K. Stowell, Author, 
Dec. 1... " 681 
It Does Concern Us, "Kenneth К. Stowell, Author, July 
Г. ; 
Our Collaborators "Organize, Kenneth. K, Au- 
thor, Dec. I A SKS ZI IL 682 
Plan Progresses, The, Kenneth K. Stowell, Author, 
Sept. I.. алама» BOD) 
Unification, Kenneth K. Stowell, "Author, Aug. Movie: 865 


Author, Oct. 


What Can We Do? Kenneth K. Stowell, 
1 Еа. Forum 443 


Education "Cooperative Education, Ernest Pickering, 
Author, Oct. I Ç kal wara e 403 

*Modern Ideas for Modern Sc! hool, N. L. Engelhardt, 
Author, Dec. I a ee С, 

Electrical (See Lighting) *Electrical Systems, The, City 


Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
Cross & Cros uthors, July II. " 103 
ый ighting and Electrical ems for School Buildings, 
Nelson C. Ross, Author, Dec. П. 
*Research and Engineering Building of The A. O. 
., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 
Nov 


2 A ТТ sea 597 
Elevators *Elevator System, The, The City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, New York, №. Y., Cross & Cross, 

Authors, July ЇЇ 106 
Elevator Doors Cast Aluminum Elevator Doors, 450 
Sutter Building, San Francisco, Calif., Miller & Pfleu- 

ger, Archts., Aug. 11. 234 
George A. Fuller Co. Building, New York, N. po Walker 


743 


Gillette, Archts., Aug. Г. ..., 187, 188 
Elevator Doors (Old and New), Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo., July П 87 
Ely, John H. and Wilson C., Architects, Civic Center, 
East Orange, №. ]., in. ex. pl., Sept. I ‚329-332 
The Police leadquarters, ast Orange, N. J., in. ex. 
pl., Sept. II. . 371-374 
Board of Health Building, East Orange, N. J., ex., Sept. 
TE o 
Authors, “Planning and Construction of Police Head- 
quarters, The, Sept. ЇТ........... ET | 
Engelhardt, N. L., Author, *Modern Ideas for Modern 
has Dec. E... J... u... C ар 637 


Enger, Edward -Н., ` Author, With George F. 'Womrath, 
*Materials and Details, Dec. П..... "E 

Engineering “А Century of Progress Exposition, Ad- 

ministration Building, The, Chicago, Ill, E. H. Ben- 

nett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., Louis 
Skidmore, Chief of Design, Aug. И қ 213-216 

*A Century of Progress Exposition, Travel and Trans- 

port Building, The, Chicago, Ш., Е. H. Bennett, H. 


in. — interior på. 


— plan 
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Engineering (Continued) 


Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., Oct. 1.........449-456 
Oct. IL. қ ....501-506 
City Bank Farmers "Trust Co., 3 'New York, Cross 
& Cross, Archts. and Authors, July II. a 94 
Electrical System, The, July II ......... i 
*Elevator System, The, July II... А oe ‚ 106 
*The Heating System, July II. „=. 05 
*Plumbing and Vacuum Cleaning Systems, July I1.... 99 
*Pneumatic Tube System, The, July II. . . 107 
Structure and Equipment, Foundation, July II...... 97 
*Water Supply and Standpipe Systems, July 11 101 
*Concrete Bridges in Europe, Eugene W. Stern, Au- 
thor, Oct. II. 515 


*Controlled Color "Lighting, Severance Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, C. W. Stedman, Author, Walker & Weeks, 
Дисни: ОБЕ, Шагал w ec EI Rin ferui аа 493 

*Flood Lighting Possibilities for Public Building, H. E. 


Mahan, Author, Sept. 11..... 401 
The New Way of Building, New Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., Schultze & Weaver, Archts., July 
93 


p 
The Old Way 
Rest, New iu N. 
Archts., Jul n 
*Pneumatic ка Sy: 
Author, Nov. II. 
'Research and Engineering Building of the A. `0. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 


of Building Church of The Heavenly 
далы G. Goodhue Assoc., 


Nov, I 525 
Nov. II. EEE 2... 597 
*Spiderweb Concrete in Europe, Eugene W. < ern, 
Ator RB BE „сл me P 113 
Supervising of Construction Operations, The, Wilfred 
W. Beach, Author 
Chapter 27 — Electric Work, Aug. П........... su 258 
Chapter 27 — Electric Work, Contd., Oct. II ........ 521 
Chapter 28 — Heating and Ventilating, Oct. II. ...... 522 
Chapter 28— Heating and  Ventilating, Contd., 
NØT LE rafa għa аку BA "in са 633 
*Sway of Tall Towers, The, David Cushman Coyle, Au- 
Драг ЖИК... aee aere A Иа 109 
The Union Terminal, Cleveland, Ohio, Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, Archts., July П............... 91 

Ermeling, Louis B., Author, The Owner's Point of View, 

Ж de yh Е 

Eschweiler & Eschweiler, Architects, Lake Bluff Grade 
School, Shorewood, Wis., ex. pl., Dec. Г. .-...105-707 

Eugen, Prince, Painter, Fresco, Town Hall, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Aug. Ї................... 201 

Exhibitions ' Allied Arts Exhibition Planned for 1932 by 
EE GT RR 

Church Exhibition, i М Í 
N. Y., From Dec. 17 to 19, Nov. I. 

Exposition Buildi Administration Building, “Тһе, Chi- 
cago, Ш., E. H. Bennett, H. Burnham, ь J. A. Hola- 
bird, Archts., i in. “ex. pl., Aug. I. қ "n ...133-142 

in. ex., Detail Drawings, Aug. п. ..213-216 


Тһе Century Hall, Breslau, Germany, іп, ex., July IT... ЕМ 

*A Century of Progress Exposition, Travel and Trans- 
port Building, The, Chicago, Ш., E. H. Bennett, H. 
Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Агора, Louis Skidmore, 


Chief of Dein in. ex. pl., x 449-456 
ex dn., OG П)... ne казеин 44....,301-506 
International an Exhibition, The, ' Dresden, Ger- 
ауе ВИ 0. At 192, 193 
International Restaurant, Dresden, Germany, Wilhelm 
rett, Өтен: ес, нр... ense sitter 193 
F 
Factories А Factory Building at Jena, Germany, ех., 
Job. ау. > Gs SEE 115 


Federal Buildings (See also type of building as Armory, 
Court, Office, Post Å Prison, etc.) Department 


of Justice, Washington, D. C., Zautzinger, Borie & 

Medary, Archta. ex. Sept. 1........................ 261 
Building for the National Archives, Washington, D. C., 

John Russell Pope, Archt., ex., Sept. 1.......... 261 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. С., Office 
of the Supervising Architect, Archt., in. ex., Sept. I 350,351 

Department of Commerce Building, The, Washington, 
. C., York & Sawyer, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I. .258-260 

Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Robert O. Derrick, 


*Tllustrated ex. — exterior 


Federal Buildings (Continued) 


Inc., Archts., in. ex. pli, Sept. І..................345,364 
Federal Building, Portland, Ore., Morris H. White- 
house, Archt., ех., Sept. 1............ 262 
*The Federal Building. Program, Ferry K. Heath, Au- 
ior Sept Я а Poele 349 
Governments and Architects, А, L. Вгос kaway, Au- 
Ebor, Sept. Т... е АСНА РЕА C vn 


Proposed Federal Office Building, San ек». Calif., 
Arthur Brown, Jr., Archt., ex., Sept. I 
Assay Office, New York, N. Y., Office of the Super- 
vising ‘Architect, Archt., ex., Sept. Кылым 354 
Financing Financing by the Industry, D. B. Shourds, 
Author CA L... ul. s 445 
Financing Is Imperative, Charles С. Wilson, Author, Aug. I 132 
Fireplaces Living Room Fireplace, House of William 
Everdell, Jr., use L.TL,N. Y; Баг H. Bul- 


U. 


lard, Archt. „ Ос 436 
Living Room Fireplace, House of Mrs. R. M. 'Lane, 
Wynnewood, Pa. Henry D. Пади & Sons, Archts,, 

TUE SR „+++ €82 


Oct. 
Officers' Club Room, 124th Field Artillery Armory, 
Chicago, Ш., Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Archts., 
С. Herrick Hammond, Super. Archt., Sept. I1.......... 394 
Fireplace in Library, House of Eugene Miles, Esq., 
Cleveland, Ohio, John Sherwood Kelly, Archt., Aug. I. 152 
Fire Stations Building for Fire and Police Departments, 
Palo Alto, Calif, Birge M. Clark, Archt., ex. pl., 
Nowa ET ЙЛ 
Central Fire Station, Milford, Conn., Leonard Asheim, 
Archt., ex. pl., Nov. 1... А 
The City Hall Annex and Fire 
Kansas Өлу, Kans., 


1 I 
Fisher, W. E. and Å. А, Architects, New, Denver Na- 
те ЧЕ (Old 'and New), Denver, Colo., 
Тане a а A, A ot er 86 
Fistere, is Cushman, ji BON, *The Modernized Office 
Building, July II. må қ 
А Test Case, Aug. I. 
*Use of White Metals, 
Robert David Sohn of New ое The Executor of а 
Рабро Trust. Nov. селена smt earn ae Зе кісенін 
*Architect as a Promoter, The, Nov. И. . — 
*Pneumatic Tube Systems, Nov. II..... 
Flewelling, Ralph C., Architect, Hawthorne Grammar 


School, Beverly Hills, Calif., ex. pl., Dec. I........ 701-704 
Flood Lighti *Flood Lighting Possibilities for Public 

Building, Н. E. Mahan, Author, Sept. 11....... 401 
Forster, Frank J., Architect, House of Charles B. Hav- 

ward, Esq., New York, М. Y., ex. pl., July 1........ 31-36 


Foundation 'Structure and Equipment, Foundation, Citv 
Bank Farmers Trust Companv, New Work, N. Ys 
Cross & Cross, Authors, July П.................... 97 

Fountain Detail of the Fountain, The Public Health Cen- 
ter, Mexico City, Mexico, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, 
Archt., Nov. I. „ср Деге BR HR 

France The Bridge / 


The Enge of the Rue Lafayette, Paris, France, Oct. II 516 
A House, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France, Le Corbusier & 
Раш Jeanneret, Archts., ex., July I..... 
Freight Terminals *The Starrett- Lehigh Building, New 
York, N. Y., Russell G. and Walter М. Cory, Archts., 
Yasuo Matsui, Assoc. Archt., іп. ex. pl., Detail Draw- 
тез, Oct. II. ....Frontis. 484-492 
Furbringer, M. H., Author, Time Is Ripe, The; Oct. 1...... 445 


G 


Garage St. Louis Police Headquarters 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Archts., 


Louis, Mo., 
Sept. II .. 380 


Germany The Berlin Sports Forum, Germany, 
Werner March, Archt., in. ex. pl., Oct. I.......... 471-474 
Bornheimer-Hang, Stuttgart, Germany, pl, Dee: Li... 730 
The Bundesschule, Bernau-Berlin, Germany, Hannes 
Meyer, Archt., ex., Dec. 1......................... 726 
The Century Hall, Breslau, Germany, in. ех., July II ... 117 
in. — interior pl. — plan 
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Germany (Continued) 


A Factory Building at Jena, Germany, ex., July II...... 115 
German Hygienic Museum, Dresden, Germany, Wilhelm 
Kreis, Archt., in. ех., Aug. 1. а .189-191 
Great Market, Leipzig, ( jermany, in. ex., ., July IL. . 116 
House of Carl Radick Harburg, Germany, Drys ssen & 
Averhoff, Archts „July I 59-62 


ibition, The, Dresden, г 
is, Aug. I 193, 193 
Dresden, Germany, Wilhelm 


International Hy ene 
Wilhelm Kreis, Archt., 
International Restaurant, 


Kreis пое es. Ate се» men axe om um trei erepti aeayn ии n 193 
Entrance, League of Nations Building, Dresden, Germany, 
ех., Aug. I арси 2 
The Market Hall, Frankfort- -on- Main, Germar iny, in. ex., 
July II Р „118, 119 
The Market Най, Rheir ‚ Germany, in., ‘July IL... . 120 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dusseldorf, ешш, Wilhelm 
5, Archt., ex., қ ыш ado Бере . 194, 195 
m of Indu try, dorf, Germany, ' Wilhelm 
„ ех., Aug. Г. 196 


uthor, Aug. 197 
rman Building 
Der is 


*The New "of Tomorrow, 
One of the Residential Exhibits, 
Exposition, Berlin, Germany, 
Archt., ex., July I. Рена 
The PI arium at Jena, Germa: E 
'The Siemenstadt Volkschule, Berlin, 
Dec. I. .... 
Trade Union School, Berna 
Gilbert, Cass, Architect, We 
Charl Sep W. e ex. Ble! pt] I 


The 


Capitol, 


State 


— sese ЗЫ 
n, ex., July Д аер 76 
, Seville, Spain, ех., 


The NEW ‘Pan дзена Univer: 


July I A — қ 76 
Goodhue, Bertram Assoc., Architects, 'The Old. War of 
BIOS Church of The Heavenly Rest, New York, 

‚ Y., ех. July Ш, b ç 5 92 

T N "Nebraska State Capitol, * қ Frontis. 


| : 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects, The Union 
Terminal, Cleveland, Ohio, ex., July IL. 


United States Post Office, Chicago, Ш. 


County House of Correction, Billerica, Ма: 
Sept. il. > 
Green, William, Author, Order Ang: L... a 
Green, William B. & Son, Associated Architects, with Albert 
Hart Hopkins, Assoc. Archt., Wm. E. Haugaard, Comm. 
of Archt., State Office Building, Buffalo, №. Y., ex. pl., 
Sept. I. . 340-342 
Guilbert & Betelle, / rchitects, Forest Avenue Grade School, 


and Leadershi 


Glen Ridge, N. J., ex. pl., Dec. . 646 
Great Neck High School, Great Neck, L N. Ye ex. pl., 

Des ie .. 049-651 
The ВгопхуШе School, Bronxville, Harry Leslie 
Walker, Archt. for Wi ings of BEN Guilbert & Betelle, 
Archts., and Harry Leslie Walk: oc. Archt. for Main 


Part of School, in. ex. pl., Dec. 1. .638, 639, 677-680 
Vernon L, Davey Junior High School, East Orange, N 
ex. pl., Dec. I B А 
Gunther & Bemis, Ass ts, А. Minor Sports. 
House Near Boston, Chestnut Hill, Lh in. ex. pl., 
Nov. I та 541- 544 


J., 
697, 698 


pl., Г. 
5 М. "Bardwell Elementary School, Aurora, Ш., Joseph 
Llewellyn Company, Arc nes in., Dec. in x 763 
Berlin Sports Forum, Berlin, ( jermany, Werner March, 
Archt., in., Oct. Г... .. теке итар раси 474 
*Facilities r School Athletics, New Trends and Develop- 
ments, Joseph C. Llewellyn, Author, Dec. 11. „Ж 
Girls Gymnasium, Field House of North Central Colleg: 
Naperville, Ш., Joseph С. Llewellyn Company, Archts., 
in., Dec. II 
The Interior of the Field House, North Central College, 
Naperville, Ш., Joseph С. Llewellyn Co., Archts,, in., 
IT > 76 
Field House, Oak Park and River Forest Towns ip High 
School, Oak Park, Ш., Childs & Smith, Archts., in., 
Dec. И. 
124th Field. Artillery Armory, Chic; ако, Ti, 


, Perkins, Chat- 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Gymnasiums (Continued) 
ten & Hammond, Archts., C. 
Archt. „ Sept. I.. Берекет W dos 
Gymnasium Building, St. Li olice Headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo., Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Archts., in. 
х., Sept. Il ЖЛ "e " . 380 


Herrick Hammond, Super. 


301 


H 

Hacker & Hacker, Architects, John НИ! School, Boonton, 
М. J., ex. pl., Dec. I eee TV, T12 
Bryant School, Teaneck, N. J., ex. iplc, Dec. T, ios ipn ва 
Hadley, Brvant E Author, As It Actually Works Out, 

0, str алақан данады Se sat Se 

Hahn, Alfred А., Consulting Architect, ` Ohio State Office 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, Harry Hake, Archt., Frank 
W. Вай, Consult. Archt., ex. pl., Sept. 1... 343, 344 

Hake, Harry, Architect, Ohio State Office Building, Colum- 

bus, Ohio, Frank W. Bail and Alfred A. Hahn, Consult. 
„ех. pl., Sept. I .343, 344 

‚Arc hitect, ( "ook. County Criminal Court, 
тд Ill., in. ex. pl., Sept. Г... ‚281-284 

Hammond, С. Herric! upervising Arc hitect, 124th Field 

Artillery Armory, Chicago, Ш., Perkins, Chatten & 
Hammond, Archts., in. ex. pl., Sept. 1 .. 297-301 
391-397 

` Norton Memorial 


Haseltine, Elizabeth, Designer 
Hall, Chautauqua, №. У., I 4 
Haugaard, William E. Architect, New York State Building, 
New York, №. Y., in. ex. pl., © ‚337-339 
State Office Building, Buffalo, N. Y., W illiam B. Green & 
Son and Albert Hart Hopkins, Assoc. Archts., ex. pl. 
AN 340-342 
Health Buildings Board of Health Building, Ea 
үн Y. LET Н. and Wilson С. 


479 


—- 58)- 594 
Author, *Federal Building Program, The, 


зер 349 
Heating and Ventilating City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., The Heating System, Cross & 

Cross, Authors, July II... .. 105 
*Research and Engineering Building of The A. O. Smith 


Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Heating, Ventilating and Air- 
Conditioning, Holabird & Root, Archts., Nov. II.. 602 
Supervision of Construction Operations he, Wilfred W. 
Beach, Author 
Chapter 28 — Heating and Ventilating, Oct. П. . 522 
Chapter 28 — Heating and Ventilating, Contd., 
КИЕ te ea ape 633 


Heenan, L. J., Architect, The Fire Department Headquar- 
ters, Muskegon, ch., in. ex. pl., Nov. И. .624, 625, 627 
Hodgdon, Frederick, Architect, Highland Park City Hall, 


Highland Park, Ill., Stanton & Hodgdon, Assoc 
I. 


Architects, 'New, The 
Building, Kansas ў: Mo. (Old and New), in. ех, pl., 
July II. ERR xs ИИ 
Holabird, J. A., E. H. Bennett, Н. Burnham, Architects and 
Authors, *A Century of Progress Exposition, The Ad- 
ministration Building, Chicago, Ill., in. ex. pl., Aug. I 133-142 


85 


in. ех., Detail Drawing: 213-216 
“А Century of Progress Expy Travel and Trans- 
port Building, Chicago, Ш., Louis Skidmore, Chief of 
Design, in. ex. pl., Oct. I 449-456 
inex; Oct. T... +. ‚501-506 
Holabird & “Root, Architects, *Research and Engineering 


Building of the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 


ani, ex. ph, Nov. D.« кене os В ‚525-540 

in. ех., Detail Drawi ings, Nov. Il. А Frontis. 597-610 
Holland Open Air School, Amsterdam, Holland, pl., Dec. 

1 730 


Hood, Godle K Fouilho 
ter, New York, N. Y. 


ects, ;, Proposed 
Reinhard & Hotmeister, Corbett, 


Harrison & MacMurray, Archts., Oct. 1. 2... 461-463 
Hook, Charles C., Architect, The City Hall, Charlotte, N. с, 
ех. Sena sas cures qo 316 


Hopkins, Alfred, Architect, Early Study, Prison Building, 


Annandale, N ЛИН NR ИИ 384 
State Office Building, Buffalo, N. У., William Е Hau- 

gaard & William B. Green & Son, Assoc. Arc hts., ex. pl., 

Зе опа rn Fe 340-342 


in, — interior 


pl. — plan 
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Hotels The New ble of Building, New Waldorf-Astoria 
[55 nl York, №, У., Schultze & Weaver, Archts., 
ul; 
Houses Henry E. ‘Coe, Jr., ^ 
Bullard, Archt., in. ex. pl. / 
Henry Dubin, Highland Park, fi, 
Archts., ex. pl., Aug. II 
William Everdell, Jr., Manhasset, L. I 
Bullard, Archt., in. ex. pl., Oct. I... 
Charles В. Hayward, Esq., New York, N. У. 3 
Forster, Archt., ex. pl., Шу1..................... 
A House at Boulogne-sur-Seine, France, Le Corbusi 
Paul Jeanneret, Archts., ex., July I................. 3 
Mrs. R. M. Lane, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Sons, Archts., in. ex. pl., Oct. 1............. 


Dubin & Eisenberg, 
223-226 


Eugene А Miles, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, John SI erwood 
Kelly, Archt., in. ex. pl., Aug. I 
One of the Residential Exhibits, The German Building Ex- 
position, Berlin, Germany, Mies Van Der Rohe, Archt., 


2 
g Development, 
Clauss.& Daub, Archts., ex. pl, July I............. 3740 
Carl Radicke, Harburg, G sch Dryssen & Averhoff, 
Ares. an «x. pi Melby: E. ааль og Аз sandsten 59-62 
Mrs. Palmer Sabin, San Marino, Calif., Palmer Sabin, 
Archt., in. ex. pl., IE ov der er sea. ar Mee 429-432 
The Summer House, Mrs. В. М. Lane, Wynnewood, Pa., 
Henry D. Пари & Sons, Archts., Oct. I............. 441 
Rev. D.S. Wattley, New Orleans) Ел. Lockett & Chachere 
Жүсім ee på, Tulv K. ir wires Sas åå анана .57, 58 


Housing 'Constructing the Battledeck House, Henry Du- 
bin, Author, Aug. II på bia 
Housing Opportunitv, The, Ken 
ВИЕ ics поныне 
Housing, То the Front and Center, "Kenneth К. Stowell, 
Author, Dec. I 
*Judging The Small House, Aley 


Aug. 
“Small House, A Problem to be Solved, The, Norman N. 
Rice, ‚Author, НОЛА Ven 1 
Hubbell & Benes, Architects, Museum of Fine 
land, Ohio, ex., Sept. И З 
Hull, Denison В. & Hahn, $ 


July I 
Hulse, W. E. & Co., Architects, Reno County Court House, 
Hutchinson, Капз., in. ex. pl., Sept. Г... .285-288 
MADE: Ш ТУ 96 amos ae 44 . 401 


Industrial Buildings Building for Industry, Starrett-Lehigh 
Building, New York, N. Y., Russell G. and Walter M. 
Cory, Archts., Yasuo Matsui, Assoc. Archt., in. ex. pl., 
Detail Drawings, Oct. II................ Frontis. 484-492 

*Research and Engineering Building of The А. О. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Arch 
in. ex. pl., Nov. 

in. ex., Detail Drawings, Nov. II ..... 

Infirmary Dick Hall's House, Dartmouth College, СЯ 
N. H., Jens Frederick Larson, in. ex. pl., July I....... 63-68 

Interior Decoration (See types of buildings) Our Collabo- 
rators Organize, Kenneth K. Stowell, Author, Dec. I 682 


J 
Jails (See Prisons) Cook Countv Criminal Court, Chicago, 
Ш., Eric Hall, County Archt., in. ex. pl., ЗерЕ.Т.....281-284 
Criminal Courts and Jail Building, New Orleans, La., 


Diboll & Owen, Ltd., Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I ..289, 290 
House of Detention for Women, New York, , Sloan 
& Robertson, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I ..295, 296 


Johnson, Otis Floyd, Architect, Norton Memorial Hall, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., ex. pl., Oct. I. $ 475, 478 

Johnson, William Templeton, Åmerican Consulate Building, 
Seville, Spam er, HL. l. esses åt wisi: a alee 15 

Jones, Sullivan W. & William E. Haugaard, Architects, 


State Office Building, Albany, N. Y., ex. pl., Oct. I. . 411414 
K 
Kahn, Ely Jacques & Eliel Saarinen, Hudnut Building, The, 
New York, N. У., in. ex. рі., Oct. 415422 
Kahn, Ely, Architect, Main Entrance, Squibb Building, New 
York, N. Y., ex., Aug. IT. — 
Keister, exu "Architect, *The Earl Carroll Theatre, 
York, N. „ Joseph J. Babolnay, Designer, in. pl., 


*Illustrated 


on 


ex. — exterior 


K (Continued) 
IDetaill гамете Nav; I... oo мода мала сынынан 563-571 
Kelham, George W., Architect, Shell Oil Building, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., ех., Sept. ІІ. 402 
Kelly, John Sherwood, Architect, yt of Eugene Miles, 
Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, in. ex. pl., Aug. I........ ‚149-152 
Кеузег, Charles Е. S Architect, The City Hall Аппех and Fire 
Headquarters Building, Kansas City, Mo., ex. pl. 
LS EP ИЩИ ЕС 628 
Kilham, Walter H, "Author, *City Halls and Town Halls, 
REE ОН 309 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Carey Memorial, 
Lexington, Mass., in. ex., Sept. I. EE 
Newfields Town Hall, Newfields, N. H., ex, x. pl. Sept. Г... 311 
Town Hall, Westborough, N Mass., ex. pl., 'Sept. L. . 342, 388 
Dover Town Hall and Library, Dover, Mass., ex. pl., 
Sept Di Zu И ЕЕ 314, 315 


Waltham City Hall, Waltham, Mass,, in. ex. pl., Sept. 1317-319 
Kindergartens The Kindergarten and Conservatory Wing, 
Copernicus Junior High School, Hamtramck, Mich., 


В. С. Wetzel & Co., Archts., ex. pl., Dec: D... oso sl 699, 670 
"Opportunity for Individual Development," A Kinder- 
garten in the David Smouse Opportunity School, Des 


Moines, la., Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, 
Arches МОК T. accuses. qc cs ae ste сан Frontis. 
Kinney, William M. ‚ Author, Funds Needed? Oct. I..... 
Kistner, T. C. & Company, Architects, Herbert Hoover High 
School, San Diego, Calif., ex. pl., Dec. I............ 655-657 
Union High School, San Juan Capistrano, Calif., ex. pl., 
Dec. 


Kitchens Rismont Tea Room, New York, Y., Laurence 
and John Scacchetti, Archts., in., Oct. Т............. 
Klein, Alexander, Author, *Judging the Small House, Aug. I 166 

Kohn, "c. al D., Author, А Ten-Year Plan for Architects, 
NY (poe ce АА NOE AUS 130 

Kreis, Witheim, Architect, Гелип Hygienic Museum, 
Dresden, Germany, in. ex., Aug. I ‚189-191 

International Hygiene Exhibition, The, Dresden, "Germany, 
Кра. ЖИ EE wu <s 192, 193 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Museum of Industry, Dusseldorf, Germany, е: 


L 


Laboratory White Plains High School, White Plains, N. Y., 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., in., Dec. І, 

Lamb, William F., Author, *The Empire State Building, 
XII, The Ground Floor Lobbies and Shops, July I...... 

Lawrence, Ellis F., Author, Group Ideals and Action, Sept. I 305 

Le Corbusier and Paul Jeanneret, Architects, А House at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, France, ex., July 1.............. 

Lee, Anne, Author, *Monolithic Concrete Sculpture, Oct. I 475 

Libraries Building for the National Archives, Washington, 


648 


D. С., John Russell Pope, Archt., ex Sept: Mees sta, 61 
House of Henry Е. Coe, Jr., Syosset, L. 1 Y., Roger H. 

Bullard, Archt., in., Aug. ЯР EN um RR 156 
Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Ш., in., Dec. Г. 640 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Building, Chicago, Ill, 

Howard Shaw Assoc., Archts., in., Weg: o ic aire 
Dover Town Hall and Library, Dover, Mas: lham, 

Hopkins & Greeley, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. 1.........314, 315 
House of William Everdell, Jr., Manhasset, L. L, Xu; 

Roger H. Bullard, Archt., in., Oct. Г. .. 436 
House of Mrs. Palmer Sabin, San Marino, Са 

Sabin, Arch, iic ОБЬ. са па пелена риши så 432 


Lighting *Controlled Color Lighting, Severance Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, С. W. Stedman, Author, Walker & Weeks, 
Archts., Oct. IT 

*Flood Lighting Possibilities for Public Building, H. E. 
Mahan, Author, Sept. II 
*Lighting and Electrical Systems for 
Nelson ІС, Ross, Author, Dec. 1%.................... 
А Swimming Pool in the Field House of North Central 
College, Naperville, Ш., Joseph С. Llewellyn Co., 


Жак. Dee „а. ор ааа кат ui gd re. 764 
*Research and Engineering Building of The А. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 
Lighting and Electric Power Systems, Nov. II ......... 606 
The Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, N. Y., George Keis 
ter, Archt., Joseph J. Babolnay, Designer, Nov. І. .570, 571 
Lincoln, Lawrence J., Architect, Hewlett Grade School, 
Hewlett, L. 1., N. Y., ex. pl., Dec. I .717, 718 


Link, Weber & Bowers, Architects, Church | of St. "Mary" 5, 


in. — interior pl. — plan 


viii 


Lighting (Continued) 
Harrisburg, Pa., B. E. Starr, Assoc. Rambusch, 
Decorator, ex. in. pl., July I... . siwi 2956 
Living Rooms Dick Hall's House, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, №. H., Jens Fredrick Larson, Archt., July I. . 66 
House of William Everdell, Jr. Manhasset, L. 1., N. Y., 


Archt., 


Roger H. Bullard, Archt., Oct. 1.. 436 
House of Eugene Miles, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, John 54 Sher- 

wood Kelly, Archt., Aug. I. 150 
House of Carl Radicke, Harburg, ( Germany, 

Averhoff, Archts., July I..... В EEE: 61 


Llewellyn, Joseph C., Author, *Fa hool Athletics, 
New Trends and Developments, Dec. II. 759 
Llewellyn, Joseph С. Co., Architect: Auditorium, Lake 
Geneva High School, Lake Geneva, Wis., in. pl., Dec. II 759 
Field Носа North Central C ollege, Naperville, Ш. ‚in. pl., 
Dec. à .160, 761, 764 
Gymnasium in C. M. Bardwell E lementary School, Aurora, 
Ill., in., Dec. П 


Girls Gymnasium, Field House, North Central College, 
Naperville, Ш., in., Dec. II. š 761 

The Interior of the Field House, North Central College, 
Naperville, Ш., Dec. И. å 760, 761 


A Swimming Pool in the Field House of the North Central 
College, Naperville, Ш., Dec. ІІ. å 
Lockett & Chachere, Architects, House of Rev. D. 
New Orleans, La., in. ех. pl., July 1...... 
Lobbies The Administration Building, Chicago, Iil, М EI 
Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., Aug. 1. 138, 139 
Atlantic Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, L. 1., N. 


Urban, Archt., Aug. m 164 
Main Lobby, The Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, N. Y., 

George Keister, Archt., Joseph J. Бора, Designer, 

NOE Ы ZQ ч» Е ETIN ур бб баб ovale 567 


Main Building Lobby, Looking Wi est, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., Cross & Cross, 
Archts., July I. å 21 

Private Elevator Lobb City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, №. У., Cross & Cross, Archts., July I 25 

Main Entrance Lobby, R. в. Donnelley & Sons Company 
Building, Chicago, in., Howard Shaw Assoc., Archts., 


TOM Me MM E E ste ORE 6 
First Foo. Lobbies, Empire State Building, М 
N. У., Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., July Г. .. 44 


*The Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., William 
F. Lamb, Author, XII — The Ground Floor Lobbies 
and Shops, July I.. 3 

Elevator Lobby, The Hudnut Building, New York, N. €. 
EN [юше Kahn and Ейе! Saarinen, Аззос. Archts., 
(9 

Ele ы Lobby Maritime Exchange Building, New Y ork, 
№. У., Sloan & Robertson, Archts., Oct. I 

Entrance Lobby, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala., 
George B. Rogers, Archts., Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, 

ssoc. Archts., Dec. I 

The Ohio Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio, Mi 
Bellman & Nordhoff, Archts., Aug. I. 

1 Lobby, The А. О. Smith Corp. Building, Milwaukee, _ 

‚ Holabird & Root, Archts., Nov. I... 

View of the Main Elevator Lobby, The A. О. Smith C orp. 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., 
Nov. I. A ...528, 536 

Elevator Lo! у, Building, New York, N N. Y 
Sloan & Robertson, Archts., Nov. I. . 

Entrance Lobby, 29 Broadway Building, New York, N. 


E 


Sloan & Robertson, Archts., Nov. I 575 
Waltham City Hall, Waltham, Mass., Kilham, Hopkins & 
polite, SEEM. за ii us беән іі ba sk 316 


Loggia The Second Floor Loggia, Тһе Public Health Center, 
Mexico City, Mexico, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, 


Archt., Nov. L. ... . — € Nest eua HS ss en = 30% 
Loring, Charles G. 3 Junior-Senior High School, 
Danvers, Mase., ex. pL, Dec. |.................. 659-661 
Lounges Mezzanine Lounge, The Earl Carroll Theatre, 
New York, №. Y., George Keister, Archt., Joseph J. 
Babolnay, Designer, Nov. I. 568, 569 


Entrance Lounge, The Hudnut Building, New York, 
N. Y, Ely Jacques Kahn and Eliel Saarinen, Assoc. 


The A. 0. Smith Corp. Building, Milwaukee, Wi is, Hola- 


bird & Root, Archts., Nov. I... . 540 
Lucht, Harry, Author, Too Many Buildings? Oct. 3. .. 447 
Ludlow, William Orr, Author, *Romance, Nov. 1..... 559 


*]llustrated ex. — exterior 
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L (Continued) 
Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer, Architects, Commu- 
nity High School, Normal, Ш., ex. pl., Dec. I 652-654 


M 
Magney & Tusler, Inc., Architects and Engineers, Perspec- 
я Post Office, Minneapolis, Minn., ex. 
pl Sept. d 5. wars ав sz wes 3 356 
Mahan, å ‘Author, *Flood Lighting ` Possi bilities for 
Public Building, Sept. II... 
Markets Great Market, Leipzig, ( 


«v. 401 
Ішу И 116 


;ermany, in. ex 


The Market Hall, Frankfort-on- Main, Germany, in. ех., 
July ID. ... ..... д са 118, 119 
The Market Hall, Rheims, Germany, in., July Ül. aea nea 120 


Materials *Materials and Details, George F. W. omrath and 
Edward H. Enger, Authors, Dec. Il............- 738 
*Materials for Mass Production, John E. Burchard, 2nd, 
Аа НосМОСЕ. ax: åre eniin A г» SOT 

*Modernized Building Materials, Daniel Boyde T athcart, 
Author, Aug. П. 241 

*The Use of White Metals, ‚John C ushman F istere, Author, 


Aug. II. 233 
Matsui, Yasuo, / ciated Architect and Author, The Star- 
rett-Lehigh uilding, New York, N. Y., Russell G. and 


Walter М. Cory, Archts., Detail Drawi ings, 
Oct. П А Frontis. 484-492 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects, Corridor and Cells, 
St. Louis Police Headquarters Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sept. MILL. vies «us ' 376 
St. Louis Police Headquarters Building, $ St. Louis, `Mo., 
in. ex., Sept. П. 5 79, 380 
Mausoleum Door, Oscar ach, "Des sig! 
Metals “Тһе Use of White Metals, Tot Cushman 
Author, Aug. П.......... 
Main Entrance, Squibb Building, "New York, N.Y 
Kahn, Archt., Aug. II..... 
Orchestra Railing and Trim 
treal, P. Q., Can., Aug. II. B 
Mexico Fresco, Public Building, Mexico City, 
Diego Rivera, Painter, Aug, I 
Murals, "Cortez and Malintzin,' National Preparatory 
School, Mexico City, Mexico, Jose Clements Orozco, 
Painter, Aug. I. 
*Public Health Center, Mexico City, Mexi 
Spratling, Author, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, Archt., 


in. ex. pl., 


in. ex., Nov. I. 2 
Меуег, Наппез, Architect, The Bundesschule, Bernau-Ber- 
lin, Germany, ex., Dec. 1... 726 
Meyes & Johnson, Architects, Jefferson School, Erie, Ра, 
pl; Dec: 1... == ња s= u саж ныгай wa elo sS a эи ae 724 
Mills, eines, Bellman & Nordhofi, Architects, The Ohio 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio, in. ex. pl., Aug. 1... . 143-148 


Miscellaneous Highlights, Frank Lloyd Vright, Author, Oct.I 409 
*On to Paris— And Back, Kenneth M. Murchison, 
Author, Aug. 1... M 
Mission The Spanish Mi 


ion of San Jose, San Antonio, 


Texas, A Spanish Tradition of the South, Nov. 1...587, 588 
Modernizing “Тһе Modernized Office Building, John 
Cushman: Fistere, July П..........-.......-...---- 81 


Moehlman, Arthur B., Author, An Analysis 
тіге; Dec. ЕЩЕ 683 
Morgan, Walls & Clements, Architects, qne Nikabob Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif., in. ex. pl., Aug. 1............. 182-184 
Municipal Buildings (See City & Town Halls) 


The Municipal Building, Teaneck, №. J., ex., Sept. 1.... 270 
*The Municipal Office Building, John f. Wade, Author, 

Sept. DI. „= wa ince em å өз ес ea сиу бершш ae а 361 
Murals Administration Building, Chicago, HL, E. `H. 


Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., Aug. I 142 
“Cortez and Malintzin,' National Preparatory School, 

Mexico City, Mexico, Jose Clemente Orozco, Painter, 

АТБ. 15 тж A T esp тала ` 


The Lobl 7 Ceiling, Maritime Exchange "Building, New 
York, N. Y., Sloan & Robertson, Archts., Oct. 1....... 470 
Murals, Olle Nordmark, Painter, Aug. I. .203, 205 


Murals in the Conference Hall, The Public Health Center, 
Mexico City, Mexico, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, 
Archt., Diego Rivera, Painter, Nov. I. 5 

*Old Techniques for New Walls Eugene Clute, Author, 

LDCDAD eM ——— у Wa SE ss 201 
Fresco, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., Jose Cle- 

mente Orozco, Painter, Aug. 1.. 202 
Fresco, Public Building, Mexico C ity, Mexico, ' Diego 


in. — interior pl. — plan 
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Murals (Continued) 
Rivera, Painter, Aug. I....... А Exin fane noe 206, 
Fresco, Town Hall, Stockholm, Sweden, Prince Eugen, 


Painter, Aug, 1... C DEKO E, а 
Wall Decorations, Grand Hotel, Dining Room, Gutten- 
berg, Sweden, Olle Nordmark, Painter, Aug. I...... 204 


Murchison, Kenneth M., Author, *On to Paris — Ånd Back, 


German Hygienic Museum, Dresden, Germany, Wilhelm 
Kreis, FELE in. ex, Aug. E... sas ae 

Museum of Fine Arts, Dusseldorf, Germany, Wilhelm 
Kreis, Archt., ex., Aug. I бита жаса fee ДАМ „ЗЕ 

Museum of Fine Arts, Cleveland, Ohio, Hubbell and 


Benes, Archts., ex., Sept. П...... papiet . 402 
Museum of Industrv, Dusseldorf, Germanv, Wilhelm 
Kreis, В A арен нела 196 


Music Centers Severance Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Walker & 


Walker & Weeks, Archts., Oct. Г..... EEE ae 
Musick, G. Meredith, Architect, Bryant-Webster School, 


428 


N 
Nave St. Mary’s Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Link, Weber & 
Bowers, Archts., B. E. Starr, Assoc. Archt., Rambusch, 
Decorators, July I...... 
Newman, James B., Author, Finance and Over-Production 
Cycles, Se š 
News] 


шу Ш... жарыл plas 
corations, Grand Hotel, 

Dining Room, Guttenberg, Sweden, Aug. I Я 
Murals, Aug. I.. Б рна 


о 
Obituaries John Е. Bacon, 1876-1931, Dec. I... А an 12 
W, Kenneth Clark, 1884-1931, Dec. 1.. ON 13 
John М. Donn, 1871-1931, Sept. 1... 19 
Francis W. Fitzpatrick, 1864-1931, Aug. 19 


Daniel Chester French, 1850-1931, By 
Stockbridge, Nov. I 

VER Galen а Sept. 1... 
ichard H. Hunt, 1862-1931, Aug. 

Perry R. MacNeille, of the firm of Mann & Ma 


New York, М. Y., Nov. I.......... 19 
Eugene W. Stern, 1876-1931, Dec. 1... 13 
Frederick J. Sterner, 1862-1931, Dec. 1... 22 

Office Buildings Atlanta City Hall, Atlanta, Ga., С. Lloyd 

Preacher & Co., Inc., Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I.......323, 324 


Bloomfield Bank and Trust Co., Bloomfield, N. J., Uffinger, 
Foster & Bookwalter, Archts., in. ex. pl., Nov. [..... 553-556 
The Buffalo City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Dietel & Wade & 
Sullivan W. Jones, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. П .362-364 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, №. Y., 
Cross & Cross, Archts., in. ex. pl., Detail Drawings, 
Jule Do. usus атама JW Де can al ...Frontis. 9-26 
Tul Dio s. s Bieb tim ER . .Frontis. 94-96 
*City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
Cross & Cross, Authors 
Electrical Systems, The, July П.... 
Elevator Systems, The, July II . 
Heating Systems, The, July 11 
Plumbing and Vacuum Cleanin 
Pneumatic Tube System, The, Tus 


E uos. rci 


Structure and Equipment, Foundation, July II . 97 

Water Supply and Standpipe Systems, July П........ 101 
Denver National Building (Old and New), Denver, Colo., 

W. Е. and А. A. Fisher, Archts., New, ex., July П.... 86 


The Department of Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. С., York & Sawyer, Archts., ex. pl., E pt. I.....258-260 
*The Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., William 
Е. Lamb, Author, July I 
XII — The Ground Floor Lobbies and Shops......... 42 


Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Robert О. Derrick, 
Inc, Archts, әлек. pL, Sept. Ё................ .345, 346 

The George A. Fuller Co. Building, New York, N. Y., 
Walker & Gillette, Archts., in. ex. pl., Aug. I..... 185-188 


The Gates Loft Building, (Old and New), Kansas City, 
Mo., Ной, Price & Barnes, Archts., New, ex., July II.. 84 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Office Buildings (Continued) 
Louisiana State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., Weiss, Drey- 


fous & Seifferth, Archts., ex., Sept. I....... . 303 
Maritime Exchange Building, New York, N. Y., Sloan & 
Robertson, Archts., in. ex. pl., Details, Oct. ‚464-470 


*The Municipal Office Building, John ]. Wade, Author, 
Sept. П.. 
New York St 


Арго. Sinn уени a aoa 
Ohio Bank Building, The, Toledo, Ohio, Mills, Rhines, 
Bellman & Nordhoff, Archts., in. ex. pl., Detail Draw- 
OE L i aan: зи EE Wa жы д a distat reri vus 143-148 
Ohio State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio, Harrv Hake, 
Archt., Frank W. Bail, Alfred A. Hahn, Consult. Archts., 
ex. pk, Sept D. sa is ss vn 
Proposed Federal Office Building, San Francisco, Calif., 
Arthur Brown, Jr., Archt., ex., Sept. П.............. 262 
Proposed Radio Center, New York, N. Y., Reinhard & 
ofmeister, Hood, Godley & Fouilhoux, Corbett, 
Harrison & MacMurray, Archts., Oct. I..........461-463 
Shell Oil Building, San Francisco, Calif., George W. Kel- 


ham, Archit; ex Sept. ВЕ. 1.12 een animer 402 
State Office Building, Albany, N. Y., Sullivan W. Jones & 
William E. Haugaard, Archts., ex. pl., Oct. L... 411-414 


State Office Building, Buffalo, N. Y., William Hau- 
gaard, Comm. of Archt., William B. Green & Son, and 
Albert Hart Hopkins, Assoc. Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I. . 340-342 

Tebbetts and Garland Building, The, Chicago, Tl., 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Archts., in. ex. pl., Aug. II 


247-252 
29 Broadway Building, New York, N. Y., Sloan & Robert- 
son, Archts., in. ex. pl., Detail Drawings, Nov. 1... . .572-578 


Union Terminal, The, Cleveland, Ohio, Graham, Anderson, 


Probst & White, Archts., ex., July П.............. 91 
U. 5. Assav Office, New York, №. Y., Office of the 
ing Architect, Archts., ex., Sept. I.... 354 


U. $. Post Office, Atlanta, Са., A. Ten Eyck Brown, 
Archt., А. Barili, Jr., Assoc. Archt., ex. pl., Sept. Г. .347, 348 
Without Benefit of Plan, А View of New York, Looking 
Northeast from the Top of The Empire State Building, 
FG сас o0. og See ВБ OSSES sed Frontis. 
Office 


391 


Р 
Page Brothers, Architects, Travis County Court House, 


Austin, Texas, in. ex. pl., Sept. 1 arar aia ka å ЕСІН 

Paris, W. Francklyn, Author, *New Castles in Old Spain, 
ЖИ; казыды. ай эй guna > er TET | 
Parker, William Stanley, Author, A Fundamental Distinc- 
tion, Sept. 1...... Ке? z ee 
Parkinson, John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects, Fairfax 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif., іп. ex. pl., Dec. I. „669-672 

Patio Pima County Court House, Tucson, Ariz., Roy Place, 
Archt., Sept. Г... RR EE НИЕ 276 

Payne & Keefe, Architects, State Armory, New Haven, 
302 


Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Architects, 124th Field Ë 


306 


in. ex. pl., D -676 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Archite: 


rs Val ЗС Sie а м fusa ссе ез ar . 267 


Pickering, Ernest, Author, *Cooperative Education, Oct. 1... 403 
Pistol Range Police Headquarters Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Archts., Sept. Ш.......... 377 


Place, Roy, Architect, Pima County Court House, Tucson, 
EE JEg 273-276 

Planetarium The Planetarium at Jena, Germany, in. ex., 
July II giants enga Med 

Plan for Building Industry y Plan for the 
Building Industry, Kenneth K. Stowell, Author, Aug. I 125 


114 


in. — interior pl. — plan 
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Plan for Building Industry (Continued) 
Analysis and Facts, Ralph W. Yardley, Author, Aug. 1.... 131 
Bank for Builders, The, Charles С. Wilson, Author, Sept. I 308 
Big Business, and Other Things, W. J. Smith, Author, 


Oct. 1... hien m ... 444 
Education Through Publicit T. Blair, Author, 
DEE 448 


Finance and Over- Production ( “усіез, James B. Newman, 
Author, Sept. 1...... 

Financing by the Industry, `D. В. Shourd , Author, Oct. I 445 

Fine Arts Come First, T he, Herbert G. Ripley, Author, 
Aug. I 

AF dU for the 
Nov. » > 

A F Å der Dist inction, William Stanley Parker, 
Author, Sept. 1. š . 306 

Funds Needed? William М Kinney, Author, Oct. I. ... 448 

Getting National Support, Edwin W Byers, Author, Oct. I 446 

Group Ideals and Action, Ellis F. Lawrence, Author, 


"uture, Kenneth K. Stowell, Author, 


Sept. 1. .. „. 305 
ee and Doubts, Russell Guerne De Г. appe, Au- 
thor, Oet. I, 4447 


Мепасе апа Meeting It, "he, Lancelot Sukert, Author, 


Sept. 1.. 307 
А National ` Building "Congress, George Caleb Wi right, 
Author, Oct. I 
Order and Leadership, Wil iam Green, Author, Aug. L... 130 
Owners' Point of View, The, Lewis В.Е rmeling, Author, 
(u, 30 во Р 440 
Plan Progresses, The, Kenneth K. ‘Stowell, Author, 
Sept. | 305 


Problem of the Plan, The, Philip Sawyer, Author, Sept. I 306 
Problem Is Ours, The, Ralph E. Scamell, Author, Oct. 1.. 448 
Protect by Legislation, V n А. Starrett, Author, Aug. I 131 
Social “asan and Taxes, The, John $. Siebert, Author, 


Ose Ta. « Е Тен 446 
Stabilizing C on: ruction, Through Planned Civic Improve- 

ment, David Cushman Coyle, Author, Nov. 1.... 561 
А Ten-Vear Plan for Arc hitects, Robert D. Kohn, Author, 

Aug. 1... “ 130 
Time Is Кіре, The, `M. H. F urbringer, Author, Oct. I 445 
Too Many Buildings? Harry Lucht, Author, Oct. I...... 447 


What Can We Do? Kenneth К. Stowell, Author, Oct. 1.. 443 
What Do People Need? Wirt C. Rowland, Author, Aug. I 132 
Planning An Analysis of School Planning, Arthur B. Moehl- 


man, Author, Dec. I 683 
*Municipal Office Building, The, John T. Wade, Author, 

Sept. П. 361 
Planning and (` onstruction of Police Headquarters, The, 


John H, and Wilson С. 


Authors, Sept. П 371 


"Planning for Multiple Use, James O. Betelle, Author, 
Dec. I å . 644 

Smaller Court House, The, William T. Warren, Author, 
Sept. П. 367 


Plumbing *C ity Bank Farmers Trust C ompany, New York, 
N. Y., Cross & Cross, Authors y 
Plumbingand Vacuum Cleaning 
*Plumbing Sanitation for School, N 


tems.. 2j BP 
nor Wine Thomas, 


Author, Dec. II Е — 765 
*Pneumatic Tube Systems, John С. Author, 
Nov. IL ip ans 2 d 629, 632 
Pneumatic Tubes *Сиу Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York, Y & Cross, Author, July И 


The Pneum Tube System . 107 
Police Stations Building for Fire and Police Departmi its, 
Palo Alto, Calif., bos M. Clark, Archt., ex. 


9, 580 
a he, 

John H. and Wilson C. EN Anthoni Sapi. il Я .. 871 
Police Headquarters Building, St. Louis, Мо., Mauran, 

Russell & Crowell, Archts., in. ex., Sept. И + 379, 380 

The Police Headquarters, East Orange, N. J., John H. and 

Wilson C. Ely, Archts., in. ex. pl., Sept. II... ...371-375 
Pope, John Russell, Architect, Building for the National 


Archives, Washington, D. C., ex., Sept. 1. s» 260 
Post Offices Post Office Department Building, Wi ington, 

D. C., Delano & Aldrich, Archt pt. Joss xa Ra 09 
Minneapolis Post Office, Minneapolis, Minn., Magney y & 

Tusler, Inc., Archts. & Engrs., ex. pl., Sept. l... 356 


Parcel Post Building, New York, N. Y., Office of the 
Supervising Architect, Archts., ex., Sept. sr, 35 
Williamsburg, Va., Perrv, Shaw $ Hepburn, Archts. 
Sept. Dos cosas. агора лье do бе efe 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Post Offices (Continued) 


Post Office and Court House, раб, Ра., Trowbridge 


& Livingston, Archts., ex., Sept. Г... 264 
San Bernardino, Calif., Office of the Super ng Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. 1. Мен 
Monte Vista, Colo., Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. 1. 355 
Branford, Conn. 4 Office of the Supe rvising Arc hitect, 
Archts., ex., S 353 
Atlanta, € Archt., А, Barili, Jr. 
- Assoc. Archt., ex. pl., Sept. I 347,348 
i s T. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, ex., 
> POSE adu айа 00 264 
м ichita, K ‘Office of the Supervising ` Arc hitect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. Г... ж 1049 
Thibodaux, 4 Office of the 'Superv ising Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. Г. . 54 
Baltimore, Md., Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts., e: pt. I $ 
Newburyport, Mass., Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. I 353 
Provincetown, Mass., Office of the Supervising Are hitect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. I 354 
Flint, Mich., Office of the Supervising Architect, Archts., 
x, Sept, Tuus 352 
Hanover, N ` Office of the 'Supervising Architect, 
Archts., e pt. I А 353 
Potsdam, 4 Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. 1 355 


a, Ohio, Office of the Superv ng Archi- 
‚ Sept. I 352 
“of the Supervising Architect, Archts., 


New Philadelpi 
‚ tect, Archts., ез 


3 и “Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts., ex., Sept. 1. "P quer сто 
Madison, Wis, Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Archts,, ex., 5 å 
Post Office and Court House, Tu 
Supervising Architect, Archts., ex 
Post Office and Court House, Kans 
the Supervising Architect, Archt 
Post Office and Court House, Las V 
Supervising Architect, Archts., e 
Post Office and Court House, Dallas, 
Supervising Architect, Archts., ез i 
Yonkers Post Office and Federal Building, Yonkers 
James A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Arc hitect, 


on, : Ariz., Office of the 


Archt., ex., Sept. II 399 
Preacher, G. Lloyd, & Co.. Inc., Architects, Atlanta City 

Hall, Atl. а, Ga., ex. pl., Sept. I 323, 342 
Prisons Modern Penology and Prison Design, John H, 

Callender, Sept. И. .381-386 


Detail Plans, Berks С ‘ounty Prison, Penn. " Sept. 11 384,385 
Cell and Shower Det ails, Criminal Courts and Jail Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. Diboll & Owe s., Sept, TI 398 
An Ë ly Drawing, Federal Prison at Lewisburg, Pa., pl., 
Sept. 11 ве өй Md 
Hove of Detention for Women, New York, N. Y., Sloan «с 
Robe mom, Archts., ex. pl., Sept. I 1 295, 296 
pl., : io AB 383 
T; Police Headquarters, East 
Orange, N. J., 194020 and W. C, Ely, Archts., Sept. Il... 375 
Corridor and Cells Louis Ройс Headquarters Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. pee in, Russell & Crowell, Archts., 


384 


Sept: UI; пана 376 
Typical Cells, Criminal Court 'Building, New Orleans, La., 
Diboll & Owen, Archts., Sept. 11 + soos 876 


Middlesex County House of Corr 
Charles R. Greco, Archt., 


Perspective Plan 
Billerica, Mas 
Sept. П..... 2 

Early Study, Prison Building, Annandale, NS Ta 
Hopkins, Archt., pl., Sept. I à 

Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers $ Thomas, Archit сіз, 
tunity for Individual Development.” 


“Оррог- 
А Kindergarten in 
the р vid Smouse Opportunity School, Des Moines 


Dec. Ё. . 
Public Buildings 
particular types of buildings as 
Federal Building, Post Office, ete 
American Consulate Building, Se 


"Reference Number Sept. I and И. 
rmory, City Hall, 


ville, Spain, William 


Templeton Johnson, Archt., ex., July I.. 75 
*Design of Public аша. The, Ep Sawyer, Author, 
Sept. 1. қең, 


in. — interior pl. — plan 
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Public Buildings (Continued) 

k ed Efficiency, Daniel Boyde Cathcart, Author, 
ov. 

*Flood Lighting Possibilities for Public Buildings, H. E. 


Mahan, Author, Sept. П........................... 401 
*Modern Penology and Prison Design, Дош Hancock Cal- 

lender, Author, Sept. 11 я . 381 
*Planning and Construction of Police Hea 1 3 

John H. and Wilson C. Ely, Authors, Sept. И. 371 


*Public Health Center, Mexico City, Mexico, William 
Spratling, атое Carlos Obregon у Santacilia, Archt., 
An RR А ЕО 589-594 

*Smaller Court ее The, William T. Warren, Author, 


ONE MIR шг ич, борук (air wa N S 367 
Publishing Plant К. К. Donnelley & Sons Company Build- 

ing, Chicago, Ill., Howard Shaw Assoc., Archts., in. ex. 

сұ АУШЫ ss es opus wares чал асер Ты уй sje абе ..173-181 
Pulpit Sanctuary and Pulpit, St. Магу" s Church, Harris- 

burg, Ра., Link, Weber & Bowers, Archts., В. а 

Assoc. Archt., Rambusch, Decorators, July 1......... 55 


R 


Radio City (Rockefeller City) Proposed Radio Center, New 
York, N. Y., Reinhard & Hofmeister, Hood, Godley & 
Be Corbett, Harrison & Mac: Murray, Archts., 
Oct сме 4 

Rambusch, Decorators, Church of 5 
Pa., Link, Weber & Bowers, Archt: 

Archt., in. ex. pl., July Т.... ЕЗГІ 

Randall & Vedder, 'Architects, Frazer Š 


many, Werner March, Archt., i іп. ex. pl., Oct. T. 
A Minor Sports House Near Boston, C| hestnut Hill SS., 
Gunther & Bemis, Assoc. Archts., in. ex. pl., Nov. I. .541-544 
Recreation Room Basement Recreation Room, House of 
Eugene Miles, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, John Sherwood 
Kelly, Archt., Aug. Ї............ 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, Architects, with Hood, Godley & 
Fouilhoux, Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray 
Radio Center, New York, N. 
Remodeling Columbus Citizen Building, (Ol 
Columbus, Ohio, ex., |ШуЙ........................ 
Denver National Building (Old and New), a Colo., 
W. E. and A. A. Fisher, Archts., New, ex., July П....... 86 
The Gates Loft Building, (Old and New), Kansas City, 
Mo., Ной, Price & Barnes, Archts., New, ex. in., July 11:84, 85 
*Modernized ос» Building, The, John Cushman Fistere, 


471474 


Author, July И ESSE RISKS Nx iaiia ше Ир дек А Е В 81 
Research Building *Research and Engineering Building of 
the A. О. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & 

Root, Archts., in. ex. pl. "Nov. Т. 525-540 

in, ex., Detail Drawings, Nov. II . is. 597-610 
Restaurant International Restaurant, Dresden, Germany, 

Wilhelm Kreis, Archt., ex., Aug. I 193 


Rismont Tea Room, New York, N 


Y., Laurence and John 
Scacchetti, Archts. ‚John Va 


5, Designer, Oct... е. 458 


Nikabob Cafe, Los Angeles, Calif., Morgan, Walls & 
Clement, Auchts,, Атр.1................................. 182 
Rice, Norman N., Author, *The Small Ho! 
Be Solved, July I 1 
*Small House Construction, Aug. Il, 217 
Ring, Jonathan, е El Paseo Shops, P. 
Calif.,ex. pL, July I...... 27-30 
Ripley, Herbert Ġ., Author, The Fine Arts Come First, 
JJ REE TOM EC «131,132 


Ritchie, James H. & Assoc., Architects, John Ward School, 
Chestnut Hill, Newton, 'Mass., ex. pl., Dec. 1... . 1719, 720 
Rivera, Diego, Painter, Fresco, Public Building, Mexico 
City; Меха Aug. u... ль не er eene 202, 206 
Murals in the Conference Hall, The Public Health С enter, 
Mexico City, Mexico, Carlos Obregon y Santacilia, 


EE EA И 594 
Rogers, George B., Architect, Murphy High School, Mobile, 

Ala., Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts., 

ST ым, u. 673-676 
Rood St. Mary' s Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Link, Weber & 

Bowers, Archts., B. Е, Starr, Assoc. Archt. „„ Rambusch, 

Decorators, Julyl................... 52 
Ross, Nelson С, Author, Lighting and Electrical Svstems 

for School Buildings, Вее 2... 2a... 743 


Rotunda Detail of the Ка from th “evel, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, М. Y., 


*]llustrated ex. — exterior 


R Henne) 


5 


шә, Eliel, Associated Architect, The Hudnut Building, 
New York, N. У., Ely Jacques Kahn, Assoc. Archt., т. 


ex. pl., (UE MT Fe 415-422 
Designer, Proposed Development for Detroit's Waterfront, 

EE GS алй Ын Кир. Ақ ss i 1 
Sabin, Palmer, Architect, House of Mrs. Palmer Sabin, San 

Marino, Calif, an. ex. pl. CE A oar sun a вание 429-432 


Sanctuary Sanctuary and Pulpit, St. Mary's Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Link, Weber & Bowers, Archts., В. 
Starr, Assoc. Archt., Rambusch, Decorators, July 

Santacilia, Carlos Obregon y, Architect, *Public Health 
Center, Mexico City, Mexico, William Spratling, 
Author, in.ex., Моу.1........................... 589-594 

Sawyer, Philip, Author, *Design of Public Buildings, te, 


Sept. I 
Problema of the Plan, The, Sept. г: 
Scacchetti, Laurence and John, Architects, The Rismont Tea 
Room, New York, N. Y., in. ex. pl., Oct. Г. .....457-460 
Scamell, Ralph E., Author, The Problem Is Ours, Oct. 1. 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Architects and Authors, *Multi- 
nee в The Tebbetts and KG Building, 
+++ 247-252 


inner, 
Novi I rak | 
Le Brun Travelin je jie wr ratere 13 
Schools Reference Number, December, I and II. 
An Analysis of School Planning, Arthur B. Moehlman, 
ET a 1. descen di Be аа oe ареал 683 
Bornheimer-Hang, Stuttgart, Germany, pl, DEL oos 730 


The Bundesschule, Bernau-Berlin, 
Meyer, Archt., ex., Dec. I. . 
Check List for School Buildings, Dec. 
*Economics of School Structure as Exemplified by The 
Chadsey High School, Detroit, Mich., N. Chester 
Sorensen Co., Archts., in. ex Details, Dec. II .....733-737 
New Trends and Develop- 
ments, Joseph С. Llewellyn, Author, Dec. II 
From Experiences with School Building Committees, John 
T. Donovan, Author, Рес... „.... saii visere ra нала 691 
*Ideas from European Schools, Frederick J. Woodbridge, 
Author, Dec. 1.... 7. 
Is The Мел School New? Kenneth К. Stowell, 
Dec. 
*Lighting and Electrical Systems for School Buildings, 


Germany, 


Hannes 


Author, 


Nelson C. Ross, Author, Dec. П..................... 743 
*Modern Ideas for Modern Schools, N. L. Engelhardt, 
нос егі Bi: iue ар сө sa а 637 
Modern School Ventilation, Thomas 1. Duffield, Author, 
Бас ДІ. р jo ge oe ея zoe HY 
Open Air School, Amsterdam, Holland, pl., Dec. I. «iic VE 
*Planning for Multiple Use, James ©, Betelle, Author, 
ШЕСІ ДІ: аа Jared RUNE ан іа VE 
*Plumbing Sanitation for 5сі hools, Minor Wine Thomas, 
Author, Dec. 11. ке . 765 
References on Public Schools, Dec. I 731 
The Siemenstadt Volkschule, Berlin, „„ Dec. I 728 
Trade Union School, Bernau, Germany, i . 729 


Schools, Consolidated The Bronxville Sc > Ше, 
N. У., Harry Leslie Walker, Archt. for Wings of School, 
Guilbert & Betelle, Archts., Harry Leslie Walker, Assoc. 
Archt., Architects for Main Part of School, in. ex. pl., 


Dto. IK. RE :638, 639, 677-680 
Schools, Grade Ardmore Avenue Elementary School, 

Lansdowne, Pa., Clarence W. Brazer, Archt., ex. pl., 

Dec. 1. € 708, 709 


Library, Avery > ove, Ш., in., 


Dec; Қа сағынды wa 640 
Bryant SE Teaneck, N. J., Hacker & Hacker, Archts., 

ex. pl., ba FEE AS NER T E Vild 
Bryant- Wi eter “Se hool, Denver, Сат С. Meredith 

Musick, Archt., ex. pl., Dec. I а 715,716 


Detail Drawings, Dec. П... i . 753 
Central Grade School. Winona, Minn., Boy um, Schubert 


& Sorensen, Archts,, ex. pl., Dec. I å „722, 123 
East Rochester Grade School, East Rochester, О.М. 
and H. В. Dryer, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. Г. 721 


Forest Avenue Grade School, Glen. Ridge, N Y ‘Guilbert & 
Betelle, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I 


in. — interior 
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Schools, Grade (Continued) 
Frazer School, Syracuse, N. У. Randall & Vedder, 
Archts., ex. pl., Dec. 1......... әле, 716: 


Hawthorne Grammar School, Beverly Hills, Calif., Ralph 
C. Flewelling, Archt., ex. pl., Dec. 1... .701-704 
Hewlett Grade School, 'Hew lett, L ГУ. Law rence ]. 
Lincoln, Archt., ex. pl., Dec. 1. ИНИН T Sra 
John Hill School, Boonton, M. Ta “Hacker & Hacker, 
Archts., ex. pl., 'Dec. I... а ATIR 
Jefferson School, Erie, Pa., Meyers & Johnson, Ärchts., 
ex. pl., Dec. I. 724 


Lake Bluff Grade School, Shorewood, Wi is., Eschweiler & 
Eschweiler, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. 1. +++. 705-707 

First Grade Room, Longfellow Elementary School, 
Pontiac, Mich., Childs & Smith, Archts., in., Dec. I... . 

"Opportunity for Individual Development. ' A Kinder- 
garten in the David Smouse Opportunitv School, Des 
Moines, la., Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, 


640 


Archts., Dec. 1... . Frontis. 
Vista del Mar School, Gaviota, ( 'alif., Louis N. Crawford, 
Archt., ex. pl., Deci... seres 710 


John Wade School, Chestnut Hill, Newton, ) ass., James 


H. Ritchie & Assoc., Archts., ex. pl. Dec. I . 719, 720 
Schools, High Community High School, Normal, 1., 

Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer, Archts., ex. pl., 

Шес l. 4.525 aaa 652-654 


Copernicus Junior High School, Hamtramck, Mich., BLG; 
Wetzel & Со., Archts., ex. pl., Dec. 1..... ... 69 
Mean L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange N. T... 
Guilbert & Betelle, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I. хе 697, 698 
John Deere Junior High School, Cooking Room, Moline, 
111., William H. Schulzke, Archt., Dec. I 643 
Е: airfax High School, Los Angeles, Calif., Това Parkinson 
and Donald B. Parkinson, Archts., іп. ex. pl., Dec. I 669-672 
Fairport High School, Fairport, №. У., 0. W. and Н. В. 
Dryer, Archts., ex. pl., Der. hør А 
forent Neck High School, Great Neck, 
Guilbert & Betelle, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I. 
Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego, Calif., 
Kistner & Co., Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I. 
Jackson High School, Jackson, Mich., Childs & 
Archts., in., Dec. 1.... 
Junior-Senior High School, Danvers, Mass. м Charles С. 
Loring, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. 1... .....659--661 
The W. H. Kirk Junior High School, East С leveland, Ohio, 
Warner, McCornack & Mitchell, Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I 693-696 
Lincoln High School and Field House, Wi isconsin Rapids, 
Wis,, Childs & Smith, Archts., in pl., Dec. I 648, 665-668 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala., George B. Rogers, 
Archt. ., Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Assoc. Archts., 
іп, ex. pl, Dec. I.... +++ 673-676 
Ottawa Hills High School, Grand Rapids 


9, 700 


P Tess ` Room, ( 


Mich., H. H. Turner, Archt., in, Dec: 1...... . 643 
Union High School, San Juan Capistrano, Calif. Ж. 
Kistner & Co., Archts., ex. pl., Dec. I ' 658 


White Plains High School, A Laboratory Room, "White 
Plains, N. Y., Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., in., Dec. I 648 
A Wing of the High School, Port Chester, N. Y Tooker & 
Marsh, Archts., ex., Dec. II. 2... „Frontis. 
School Details The Bryant-W. 'ebster School, Denver, Colo. h 
Detail of Stair Construction, C. Meredith Musick, 
Archt., Dec. 11. 
The C hadsey High "School, Detroit, Mich. Details: 
Typical Window, Dec. IL. ETE 
Stair Rail Construction, Dec. П..... жи ИЗӘ 


Typical Blackboard and Baseboard Construction, 
Dec. II. (d sted are Me cud aida 736 

Balcony Rail, "Dec. I1.. оо wa ы de S SENE 

Typical Ci orridor W all, Dec. II... A и ON 

Monroe High School, Monroe, Mich., H. H. Turner, 

Archt., Details: 

Detail of Sliding Blackboard, Dec. П................ 742 

Elevation Showing Sash Balances, Dec. II. 742 

Details — Shower and Toilet Room L avouts, Dec. П Е 


Sill Section, Double Hung Window, Dec. 11. 
Sections, Blackboard Trim—Showing Typical C 
Chalk Trough, Dec. 11. 
Schultze & Weaver, Architects, The New W ay ‘of Building, 
New Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., July II 93 
Schulzke, William H., Architect, John Deere Junior High 
School, Cooking Room, Moline, Ш., Dec. I 
Sculpture “Тһе Birth of Beauty,” "Humor," 
Music," “Music,” "Pan," "Poetry," "Tragedy," Norton 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 


Sculpture (Continued) 
Memorial Hall, Chautauqua, N. Y., Fred M. Torrey and 
Lorado Taft, 'Sculptors, Otis Flovd Johnson, Archt., 

Oct. 1. 476 
*Monolithic Concrete Sculpture, Anne Lee, Author, Oct. I 475 
Sculptor's Models of the Bronze Plaques at the First Floor 

Window Guards, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 


New York, №. Y., Cross & Cross, Archts., July I...... 26 
Sexton, R. W., Author, *The Architect and Decorator 
Collaborate, July I 47 
Shaw, Howard Assoc., Architects, В. К. Donnelley '& Sons 
Company Building, Chicago, Il., in, ex. pl., Aug. І. .173-181 
Shops (See Stores) El Paseo Shops, Palm Springs, C alif., 
Jonathan Ring, Archt., ex. pl, July I.............. 27- 


«Тһе Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., William F. 
Lamb, Author, July I 
XII The Ground Floor Lobbies and Shops. . . . .. 42 
Florist's Shop, Empire State Building, New York г. 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., ex., July I.. Ў 
Shourds, D. B., Author, Financing by the Industry Oct. 1% E 
Sibley, Ernest and Licht, Lawrence C., Arck 
. Lawrence U niversity 


Nov. | 

Author, Social System 'and Taxes, The, 
Oet. 1 446 

Skidmore, Louis, 'Ċhief of Design and Author, *АС entury of 


М. Y., ex. pl., 
Siebert, John 5., 


The Travel and Transport Build- 


Progress Exposition, 
H. Bennett, H. Burnham, ]. А. 


ing, Chicago, Ш. 


Holabird, Ärchts., in. ex. pl., Oct. I ‚440-456 
Oct. П ауры er 501-506 

Sloan & Robertson, Archite: 'House of Detention for 
Women, New York, N. Y., ex. pl., Sept. 1....... 258, 296 
р!., Sept. IL. . 383 


The Maritime Exchange Building, New York, N. Y. „їй. 
ex. pl., Detail Drawing, Oct. 1. . 464-470 
29 Broadway Building, New York, N. қ 
Drawings, Nov. 1. see 81025178 
Small Houses *Small House Construction, Norman N. 
Rice Aker Auga EL... aues opne ав е. цы ansees 
Smith, The A. О., Corp. *Research and Engineering Build- 
ing, of The Å. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., Hola- 
bird & Root, Archts., in. ex. pl. а t 525-540 
іп. ех., Detail Drawings, Nov. I1...... .Frontis. 597-610 
Smith, Howard Dwight, Chief Designer, Columbus City 
Hall, Columbus, Ohio, Allied Architects of Columbus, 
Ltd., Archts., ex. pl., Sept. 1. .....325-328 
Smith, W. Jn Author, Big Business, and Other * Things, Oct. 1 444 
Sorensen, N. Chester Co., Architects, *Economics of School 
Struct ure, as exemplified by The Chadsey High School, 
Detroit, Mich., in. ex., Detail Drawings, Dec. II... 733-737 
The Chadsey High School, Detroit, Mich, ex., Dec. II... 734 
Spain American Consulate Building, William Templeton 
Johnson, Archt., ex., July I.......... 75 
The New Pan-American University, Seville, pain, Anibal 


Gonzales, Archt., ex., July I.. Høgmo ИО 
Palace of Fine Arts, The, Seville, ibal gryn 
Archt., ex., July I... 74 
The Seville Casino, Spain, “Vincente Traver, Archt., A “ex, 
July Г. жеек ы Gules Аы ойранын 78 
Seville National Palace ‘Spain, Anibal Gonzales, Archt., ы 
EE RAJJA ЕА .73,74 


Spandrels Stone 'Spandrel, ( ty В Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., Cross & Cross, Archts., July I 15 
Spanish The Alamo, San Antonio, Texas Spanish Tradi- 


tion of the South, Nov. 1.. .585, 586 
The Spanish \ n of San Jose, Antonio, Texas, A 
Spanish Tradition of the South, Nov. 1 578, 588 


Specifications (See Supervision) 'Those Special "Specs" for 
the U, S., Sept. И Е 399 
Spratling, William, Author, *Public Health Center, Mexico 
Citv, Mexico, Carlos Obregon v Santacilia, Archt., in. 


ex., Nov. I 580-594 
Stairway Stairway to Senior Officer's Room, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York, N, Y 085 & 
үш Sosis. ТШ EE semis В 
House of Eugene Mil 4, Cleveland, Ohio, John 
Sherwood Kelly, Archt., Aug. нүүнүн 
House of Rev. D. 5. Wattlev New Orleans, La., Lockett & 
Chachere, Archts., July Її... аа sa srami 58 


Stanton & Hodgdon, Associated Architects, Highland Park 
City Hall, Highland Park, Ш., Frederick Hodgdon, 
Зе ОЦЕНИТЕ 320-322 

Starr, В. Е., Associated Architect, Church of St. Mary's, 


in, — interior 


pl. — plan 
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S (Continued) 

Harrisburg, Pa., Link, Weber & Bowers, Archts., Ram- 
busch, Decorators, in. ех. pl., July I...... ex 
Starrett, William A., Author, Protect by Legislation, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, White Plains High 5 

А Laboratory Room, White Plains, N. Y., Dec. I....... 
State Capitols Louisiana State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., 
Weiss, Dreyfous & Seifferth, Archts., ex., Sept. I 
The Nebraska State Capitol, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
Аззос., Archts., Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Archt., 
ех., Sept. I . .Frontis. 
Cass 


303 


S 304 
..388, 389 


Stedman, C. W., Author, *Controlled Color Lighting, Sever- 


Stores Hudnut Building, The, New York, N. Y у 
Jacques Kahn $ Eliel Saarinen, Assoc. Archts., in, ex. pl., 
Oct, 1... y НЕМ a 415-422 

Store Fronts, Suggested Layouts, July II... . 89 
Stowell, Kenneth K., Author, It Does Concern Us, July I = M 
“А Preliminary Plan for the Building Industry, Aug: I.. 125 
Unification, Aug. I. à e 165 
Plan Progresses, The, Sept. I. 305 
What Can We Do? Oct. I. Es 443 
Housing Opportunity, The, Nov. I....... соел ЭЙ 
А Foundation for the Future, Nov. I 557 
Is the New School New? Dec. Т............ 681 


Parcel Post Building, New York, 
U.S. Assay Office, New York, N. Y., ex. 2 
U. 5, Post Office, San Bernardino, Calif., e Sept. I 

. Post Office, Monte Vista, Colo., ex., Sept. L. 

. Post Office, Branford, Conn., ex., Sept. [...... 
. Post Office, Wichita, Kans., ex., Sept. I. .... 
. Post Office, Thibodaux, La., ex., Sept. Г. 
. Post Office, Baltimore, Md., ex., Sept. I 
. Post Office, Newburyport, Mass., ex., S 
Post Office, Provincetown, Mass. 
Post Office, Flint, Mic! S 
. Post Office, Hanover, 
. Post Office, Potsdam 


BT ees 
Post Office and Court House, Kai 


Painter, Aug. Ї............. š å 
Swimming Pools Berlin Sports Forum, Berli 
Werner March, Archt., Oct. 1. 
Field House of North Central College, Naperville, Ш., 


Joseph С. Liwellyn Co., Archts., Dec. II......... 764 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, s 

Gymnasium Building, Oak Park, Ш., Childs & Smith, 

ГСВ ТЕЛЕ, 2 Os ara нынан а amt 764 


*Tllustrated ex. — exterior 


XII 
T 
Taft, Lorado and Fred M. Torrev, Sculptors, Sculpture 
Norton Memorial Hall, Chautauqua, №. У., Otis 
Floyd Johnson, Archt. 

"The Birth of Beauty," Oct. I . 476 
"Humor, Oct. T. se ges må 476 
"Music," Oct. I.. РРР АТИН sissa MET 
"Moods of Music," Oct. I.. РОН 477 
"Tragedy," Oct. I NG © 
. 477 


245 
SR mente s-sid Badet tid Р ‚ 457-460 
Theatres *The Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, N. Y., 
ау, Designer, 
563-571 
nitation for 
меже 768 
chool, 
- Frontis. 
Torrey, Fred M. and Lorado Taft, Sculptors, Sculpture, Nor- 
ton Memorial Hall, Chautauqua, N. Y., Otis Floyd John- 
son, Archt., Oct. I. ........ Ме RS I 476,477 
Tower The Hoist Tower, Жар: SDS ul esee sicco ИОВ. 
Transportation Building “А Centurv of Progress Exposi- 
tion, Travel and Transport Building, The, Chicago, Ш., 
E. H. Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., 
Louis Skidmore, Chief of Design, in. ex. pl., Oct. 1. , .449-456 
DA TE 
— Mene Architect, The Seville Casino, Spain, ex., 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects, Post Office and Court 
House, Pittsburgh, Pa ex; Sept. Ї............ елек, RON 
Turner, H. H., Architect, Press Room, Ottawa Hills High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. I......... ess 643 


U 


Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Architects, Bloomfield Bank 
& Trust Company, Bloomfeld, N. J.,in.ex.pl.,Nov. I. 553-556 
University Building (See College) The New Pan-American 
University, Seville, Spain, ex., Julv1............... Siva 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, №. Y., Ernest Sibley & 
Lawrence Licht, Archts., Dec. [.................. 545-552 
Urban, Joseph, Architect, Atlantic Beach Club, Atlantic 
Beach, L. 1., N. Y., in. ex. pl., Aug. I 157-164 


у 


Van Der Rohe, Mies, Architect, Опе of the Residential 
Exhibits, The German Building Exposition, Berlin, 


Germany ex Ayla aaa 2 

Ventilation Modern School Ventilation, Thomas J. Duffield, 
Author, Dee A „ 755 

Research and Engineering Building, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., Nov. П.... 602 

Supervision of Construction Operations, Wilfred W. Beach, 

Author 

Chapter 28, Heating and Ventilating, Oct. И...... 522 
Chapter 28, Heating and Ventilating, Nov. II.,.,... 633 

Veranda Atlantic Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, L. I., N. Y., 
Joseph Urban, Archt., Aug. Ї......................... 164 

w 

Wade, John J., Author, *The Municipal Office Building, 

pi. Were cu ons 361 


in. — interior 


xiv 


W (Continued) 
Walton Countv Court House, De Funiak Springs, Fla., 


Chandler C. Yonge, Assoc. Archt., ex. pl., Sept. И 369 
Gulf County Court House, Wewahitchka, Fla., ex. Sept. II 370 
Water Supply "Water Supply and Standpipe Systems, 
*City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
Cross & Cross, Authors, July И 101 
Weiss, Dreyfous Seifferth, Architects, Louisiana State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., ex., Sept. I 303 


Tower Framing of the Tallest State Capitol, Louisiana 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., Sept. И 387 
Werner, March, Architect, The Berlin Sports Forum, Berlin, 
Germany, in. ex. pl., O 471-474 
Westchester County em, Architects, Glen Island 
Bathing Pavilion, New R . Y., ex. pl., Sept. I 333, 334 
Wetmore, James A., Acting Supervising Architect, Architect, 
Yonkers Post Office and Federal Building, Yonkers, 
М. Y., ex., Sept. И 2 с . 399 
B. C., & Company, Architects, Copernicus Junior 
High School, Hamtramck, Mich., ex. pl., Dec. I 699, 700 
Whitehouse, Morris H., Architect, Federal Building, Port- 


Wet 


land, Ore pt. E -s 262 
Wilson, Charles C., Author, Financing Is Imperative, Aug. I 132 
The Bank for Builders, Sept. I 308 


Womrath, George F, and Edward H. Enger, Author, *Mate- 
rials and Details, Dec. П 


*Illustrated ex. — exterior 
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W (Continued) 
Woodbridge, Frederick ]., 


стт À—— —— 222222: 


Author, *Ideas from European 


Schools, Dec. ! 725 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, Author, Highlights, Oct. I 409 
Wright, George Caleb, Author, А National Building Con- 

gress, Oct. I Š ss | 445 

x 
Yardley, Ralph W., Author, Analysis and Facts, Aug. I 131 
Yonge, Chandler С., Associated Architect, with Warren, 

Knight & Davis, Archts. 

Santa Rosa County Court House, Milton, Fla., ex pl. 

Sept. И š 368 

Walton County Court, De Funiak Springs, Fla., ex. pl., 

Sept. П mms. 

Gulf County Court House, W ewahitchka, Fla., ex., 

Sept. И 370 
York & Sawyer, Architects, Department of Commerce Build- 

ing, The, Washington, D. C., ex. pl., Sept. I 258-260 

Facing for the Building of the Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C., Sept. II Frontis. 

2 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects, Building for the 

Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., ex, 

Sept. I 261 

in. — interior pl. — plan 


